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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Indian Paleography Part I was published in 1952. It 
was watmly welcome and its copies were exhausted early ia 
the yeat 1956. The demand for its second edition became 
pressing. In this revised edition new materials which came to 
light duting the course of these yeats have been added. So 
far as possible corrections have been made and errors removed. 
This will, it is hoped, increase the utility of the book. The 
author is really thankful to the authorities of the Banaras Hindu 
University Press and its staff for neatly and carefully printing 


the book inspite of the heavy pressure of multifarious work 
undertaken by them. 


Banaras Hindu University Raj Bali Pandey 
Rāma-navamī, V.E. 2014. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The paleography of a country is one of the most facinating 
and instructive studies. It deals with the art of writing, which, 
during the march of civilization, distinguished man from animal 
and provided the former with an instrument for conservation, 
augmentation and transmission of racial traditions from generation 
to generation. The art of writing was one of the momentous 
inventions which have shaped the destiny of man, because it 
has proved the most stable medium of the propagation 
of knowledge and the diffusion of human culture. It is highly 
desirable that a history of such <n art, dealing with its origin 
and evolution, should be made available for the proper apprec- 
iation of human struggle for knowledge. 


; A book on Indian paleography incorporating recent 
researches and giving a new orientation to the subject in their 
light was long overdue and hence the present venture hardly 
needs anapology. Since the time of G. Bühler (1896) and MM. Pt. 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha (1918) a large number of new 
discoveries in the field of paleography have taken place. Excav- 
ations at Mohenjodaro and Harappa were of a revolutionary 

- character and the specimens of paleography unearthed there 
have greatly affected the problems of the. antiquity and the origin 
of writing in India. Several other discoveries, though less revolut- 
jonaty, have also influenced various notions about the att of 
writing in India. A huge mass of additional materials have 
accumulated in course of time through the Department of Archzo- 
logy in India and private efforts. This has necessitated the revision 
and completion of the subject of Indian paleography as a whole. 

Since the time of Ojha no serious endeavour has been made for 

writing a comprehensive book on Indian paleography. A gap 
of more than thirty years in this direction has teally become 

intolerable, The present work is just an humble attempt towards 
filling this gap with an earnest hope that it will be improved 
in near future. 
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The present work aims at giving a continuous but 
succient history of the art of writing in ancient India up to c. 1200 
A.D. For the sake of convenience the work has been divided 
into two parts. Part I, which is being published first, contains 
the discussions of various problems and aspects of Indian palzo- 
gtaphy essential for properly following the course of the evolution 
of the att of writing in India. The topics dealt with in Part I are; 


I. Antiquity of the Art of Writing in India. 
IT. Types and Names of Scripts used in Ancient India. 
II. Origin of Indian Scripts. 
IV. Histoty of the Decipherment of Ancient Indian 
Sctipts. 
V. Writing Matetials. 
VI. Profession of Writing and Engtaving. 
VII. Technique of Writing. 
VIII. Types of Records. 
IX. Paleographical Formule. 
X. System of Dating and Eras used. 


- Necessary tables are provided at the end. While dealing 
with these problems the author had to teconsidet and revise a 
number of theories so far current regarding the art of writing 
in India, in the light of a fuller picture of India’s past untavelled 
by researches subsequent to the times of the early writers. 
Besides, he has attempted the reconstruction of some new aspects 
of the subject. Part II contains charts and tables arranged in 
chronological and regional order preceded by sections dealing 
with their analysis involving formation, derivation and inter- 
pretation of characters used in different periods of Indian histoty. 
In the following pages an attempt has been made to reduce the 
scattered mass of materials to a system and to bring the subject 
up to-date by supplying additional information and bringing 
out new aspects for treatment. š 


Author’s indebtedness to various writers and agencies are 
acknowledged in the foot-notes. He is grateful to Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Dr. A. S. Altekar and Dr. R. S. Tripathi for many 
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valuable suggestions regarding the subject. His sincere thanks 
are due to Prof. Awadh Kishor Narain for reading the MS and 
proofs of the book. He also expresses his gratitude to the pub- 
lishers and the printers for their keen interest in the speedy 
completion of this work. 

 Banaras Hindu University Raj Bali Pandey 
 Vasanta-Pafichami, V.E. 2008. 
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| CHAPTER I 
| ANTIOUITY OF THE ART OF WRITING IN INDIA 


The history of the art of writing in India, like the history 
Of ancient India in general, is still in a melting pot, and a number 
of divergent and conflicting views are held on it.. This state of 
affairs is mainly due to many lacunae in ancient Indian history 
and the scarcity of materials on the subject for study. It is not 

5 possible here to enter into the details of various theories. It is 

proposed to deal with the problem as briefly as possible. 


1. The Views of some eatly Orientalists 


Some of the early orientalists of Europe obsessed with 
the comparative newness of European civilization and the theory 
of the Aryan invasion of India in the second millennium B.C. 
and due to the paucity of evidences at their disposal, were inclined 
to fix the beginning of the art of writing in India rather late and 
they were not prepared to go beyond the first millennium B.C. 

(1) Max Müller, one of the earliest orientalists, opines, 
«T maintain that there is not a single word in Pāņini's 
terminology which presupposes the existence of 
writing". According to him Panini flourished in 
the fourth century B.C. Thus, the art.of writing, 
in his opinion, started in India even later than the 
fourth century B.C? 

(2) Burnell, another European orientalist, held the view 
that the Indian script Brahmi was derived from the 
Pheenician script and it was introduced in India not 
earlier than the fourth or the fifth century B.C.? 


| 
| 
i 
; 


1 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 262; the great scholar 
overlooked the fact that a work on developed grammar itself pre- 
supposes the art of writing. For terms denoting writing see infra p. 12. 

2 Ibid. p. 507. Goldstūckorin his work ‘Panini and his place in Sanskrit 
Literature thoroughly exploded the theory of Max Miller. 

3 South Indian Palaography, p. 9; the hollowness of this view will be 
shown when dealing with the ptoblem of the origin of the Indian 
scripts (Vide Chapter III). pes 


© 
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(3) Dr. Bühler, who was better equipped than the first two 
scholars to write on the history of Indian Palzography, 
tracing the origin of the Brahmi script fixes the date of 
its introduction into India jn the following words : 
«As, according to the results of the preceding enquiry, 
the elaboration of Brahmi, was completed about B.C. 
500, or perhaps even earlier, the ferminis a quo, about 
B.C. 800, may be considered as the actual date of the 
introduction of the Semetic alphabet into India. This 
estimate is, however, merely a provisional one, which 
may be modified by the discovery of new epigraphic 
documents in India ot in the Semetic countries. If 
such a modification should become necessary the 
tesults of the recent finds induce me to believe that 
the date of introduction will prove to fall earlier, and 
that it will have to be fixed perhaps in the tenth century 
B.C., or even before that”. 


The above views were expressed either in the nineteenth 
century or in the beginning of the twentieth one. Since then 
a mass of new materials has become available on ancient Indian 
history, which has changed the views of historians about it. 
New works on the history and antiquity of Sanskrit language 
and literature, the discovery of the Indus Valley script, new 
light on the Middle East and its relationship with India and 
on the original home of the Aryans have tended to push back 


the origin of Indian civilization and with it the origin of the 
art of writing? 


1 Indian Paleography (Eng. Tr.), Indian Antiquary (Append.), 1904, 
p. 17. This view was current for a long time. Rhys Davids accepted 
it in his book ‘Buddhist India’, Chs. VII and VIII. 
Even the latest European writer on Indian paleography David Diringer 
in his book, ‘The Alphabe? (1949), p. 334, mostly relying on the 
researches of the early European Orientalists, maintains, “On the 
whole, many different lines of evidence suggest a date between the 
eighth and the sixth century B.C. for the introduction of writing 
into “Aryan” India, thus confirming the conclusion that the Brahmi 
script was much later than the Indus Valley writing and that the know- 
ledge of writing flourished from the seventh century B.C. onwards.” 


kas 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE ART OF WRITING IN INDIA 3 
2. The Traditions of the Country 


In contradistinction with the views of the most of European 
scholars, Indian traditions claim a very high antiquity for the 
att of writing in India. A few of Indian traditions are given 
below : 


. (1) The Narada Smrti, a work on ancient Hindu Law and 
assigned to the 5th century A.D., while dealing with 
the importance of writing in connection with docu- 
mentary evidences in legal procedure, states, “Had 
not Brahma, the Creator, created the written (literature), 
the best of eyes, this world could have never attained 
to its happy condition".! The only inference which 
can be drawn from this tradition is that the Indians 
in the fifth century A.D. believed that the art of writing 
was invented with the early development of literature 
and it was regarded essential for the progress of the 
world. 


sr 


(2) Brhaspati refers to the same tradition, though in slightly 
different words : 

“Because in a period of six months memory is 
confused tegarding a particular thing, in very early 
times the Creator produced letters depicted on leaves"? 
According to this statement the art of writing evolved 
very early in the history of the Indians to help their 

1 qrafeerefa wart fefe ATTN | 
mara GI qrafaeregwr aft: 11 IV. 70. 
Sacred Books of the East Series, XXIII, 56ff; see also Brhaspati's 
Vārtika on Manu, ibid. p. 304. 
2 qah g aaa wife: sm aa: | 
qaaa qera aeea: ARI N 
Quoted in the Vyavahāra-nirņaya, p. 81 and Vyavahata-prakasa of 
Mitramišra, p. 141. 
A similar statement is found in thé Sukranitisara : 


ATT: gadam Bom AKA T. 291. 
AT er fofi fai GT | 
aara AKTI AAT atttenfatafgaa M. 297. 


1 
i 
| 
! 
! 
1 
>. 
i 
1 
à 
a 
ķi 
$ 
E 
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memory and for the conservation of literature. This 
statement also maintains that the earliest and the most 
common writing material in India consisted of leaves 
available in abundance. 
(3) The greatest Sanskrit poet Kalidasa gives his considered 
2 opinion on the utility of learning the att of writing 
in the following words: 

“By the proper grasp of the art of writing one 
teaches the vast treasure of literature, as one approaches 
the ocean through the mouth of a river". Against 
European presumption that the early Indian literature 
was handed down orally without the help of writing 
from one generation to the other, Kālidāsa regarded 
this art essential for the proper study of literature. 


ar 


(4) The Jain works, Samavayaigasittra® and Paņņavanā- 
sattra,3 and the Buddhist work Lalitavistara like the 
Brahmanical ones, refer to the tradition of the high 
antiquity of writing in India. 

(5) The literary traditions regarding the antiquity of 
writing in India are supported by the art traditions 
of the countty also. In a sculptural representation 
of Brahma found at Badami, he holds in one of his 
four hands a bundle of palm-leaves, denoting a book. 
Similarly, the counter part of Brahma, Sarasvati, is 
always conceived with one of her hands decorated 
with a book.6 The earliest example of Sarasvažī holding 
a book in her hand is found on a pedastal from Mathura, 
belonging to the fitst century of the Christian era. 
"Thus both the deities associated with the beginning 
of knowledge and literature ate also associated with 


» 
1 


1 garaia arena atrada gaguīfamg | Raglumarir$a, TII. 28. 
2 Weber, Indische Studien, 16, 280, 399. It is assigned to c. 300 B.C. 
3 Ibid. It is assigned to c. 168 B.C. 

4 Chapter X. 


5 Indian Antiquity, Vol. VI, 366; XXXIU, p. 1; the date of sculpture 
is 580 A.D. 


« imaa p arate Arta RÍ At i 
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written books in their hands. On a panel from the 
Gupta temple at Deogarh Visnu is depicted with a 
book in one of his hands. Siva, as a god of know- 
ledge and learning, and his devotees are also represented 
in sculpture with a book in their hands. On the Ardha- 
narisvara panel at Elephanta the female part of Siva 
is depicted with a book in one of the hands. Manika- 
vachaka, the great scholar devotee of Siva from the 
South is invariably represented in sculptures, carrying 
a book in his left hand. In the early Chola painting, 
where Siva is painted as an old man in disguise to 
carry away Sundaramūrti, he always carries an umbrella 
in one hand and a palm-leaf book in the other. 


"yr 


3. Foreign Traditions 


They suppott the Indian traditions. Scholars in China and 
Western Asia were conversant with Indian traditions regarding 
the invention and antiquity of the art of writing in India. 

(1) The learned Chinese traveller Hinen Tsang refers to 

the very early invention of wtiting in India.! 

(2) The Chinese encyclopaedia Fa-Wan-Shu-lin states that 

the Brahmi script written from the left to the right 
1 was invented by Fan (Brahma) and it was the best of 
| the scripts.? 

(3) The Arab scholar Alberni, referring to the antiquity 
of writing in India says, “As to the writing of alphabet 
of the Hindus, we have already mentioned that it had 
been lost and forgotten; that nobody cared for it, 
and that in consequence people became illiterate, sunken 
into gross ignorance and entirely estranged from science, 
But then Vydsa, the son of Parāšara, rediscovered 
their alphabet of fifty letters by an inspiration of God”. 
According to him the history of Indian alphabets 
would begin with the Kaliyūga, in B.C. 3101. This 

1 Beal, Si-yw-ki. T. TT. 

2 Babylonian and Oriental Records, 1. 59. 


C 
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tradition got currency due to the fact that Vyasa is 
believed to be responsible for the collection. of the 
Vedas and the composition of the Mahabharata and the 
eighteen Purāņas.! 


4. Evidence of the Greek Writers 


Some Greek writers, who either accompanied Alexander 
in his invasion of India or visited it afterwards, have recorded 
their observations regarding the art of writing and the material | 
used for it in India of the fourth and the third centuty B.C. i 

(1) Nearchos,? one of the generals of Alexander, who | 

accompanied him in the Punjab and led his retreating 
army up to the mouth of the Indus and thus observed 
Indian life, records that ‘the people of this place know 
the art of manufacturing paper out of cotton and 
tattered clothes (certainly for writing purposes)’. 

(2) Megasthenes,3 who stayed at Pafaliputra (Patna) from 

305 B.C. to 299 B.C. as a Greek ambassador to the 
Mauryan coutt writes in his Indica that ‘in India mile- 
stones ate fixed on the roads at an interval of ten stadia 
to know the distance between the rest houses’ for the 
use of the travellers, who wete expected to be literate. 
He also refers to the customs of relating ‘Varsaphala’ 
(good or evil prospects of the year) according to an 
almanac (which could be prepared only with the help 
of writing), preparing of the horoscopes of individuals 
and delivering of judgment on the basis of (written) 
Smrtis. Unfortunately Megasthenes uses the word 
"memory for ‘Smrti which has been misconstrued 
by some to indicate that the urs were only 
remembered and not written. This view has been, 
however, refuted by Bühlert who maintains that by 
1 Sachau, Alberuni’s India, Y. 171. 
2 Strabo, XV. 717. 


* Indica of Megasthenes, 91, 125-126; C. Müller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 2. 
421. 


4 Indian Paleograbhy, p. 6. 
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*memoty' Megasthenes meant Smrti literature and not 
remembrance. 

(3) Another Greek writer Q. Curtius! mentions soft inner 
bark of certain trees as a writing material. This suggests 
the fact that the birch-batk (Bharjapatra) was utilised 
for writing very early in India. 


5. Evidence of the Buddhist Literature 


d The first stratum of the early Pali literature was collected 
| and composed, without any doubt, before Alexander's invasion 
| of India and it records some aspects of contemporary history and 
| reflects even hostory of times before the fifth and sixth century 
B.C. ‘This literature contains definite references to the existence 
of the att of writing, the profession of writing, the contents of 
writing, and the methods and materials used for it. 


| (1) The Suttānta, while giving the sermons on the conduct 
| of the Bhikkhus, includes Akklarikā, a game, in the 
| list of things forbidden for them.? The game Akkha- 
| rikā (Aksharikad) was played by children. In this 
game one had to recognize letters written with fingers 
either on one's own back or in the sky'5 Monks 
| were further restrained from incising the rules which 
induce people to gain heaven, tiches and fame in the 
; life after death through self-mortification.4 
(2) Works included in the Vinayapitaka praise the art of 
writing (Je&hama) as innocent and commendable for 
monks. For house-holders and their sons the pro- 
fession of a writer was regarded as a good means of 
livelihood.$ 


(3) The Jātakas refer to the art of writing in the following 
contexts : 


1 Mac Crindle, History of Alexanders Invasion of India, VAM, 9. 
2 Suttanta. Y. 1.* 

3 Brahmajala-Sutta, 14 ; Samannabhalasutta, 49. 

4 Vinayapitaka, Pārājika Section (3, 4, 4). 

5 Bhikkhupachittiya, 2. 2. 

6 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 108. 
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(i) Letters, private and official! 

(ii) Royal proclamations.? 

(iii) Family affairs. 

(iv) Moral and political maxims.* 

(v) Usury and bonds (igapanpa)> and 

(vi) Manuscripts (pattraka ). 

The Mahdvagga? and the Jataka8 not only prove the 
existence of writing before the fifth century B.C. in 
India but they also refer to the existence of institutions 
where this art was taught, to the contents of writing 
on the subject taught and to the methods and material 
used for it. The Mahdvagga mentions /ekha (writing), 
ganana (arithmetic) and rapa (applied arithmetic with 
special reference to coins), which constituted the curri- 
culum of the ancient Indian primary schools. The 
Jātaka mentions phalaka (wooden writing-board) and 
varņaka (wooden pen) as writing materials. A later 
work, the Lalifavistara? describes how Buddha went 
to the /ipisdld (a school where writing was taught) 
and how his teacher Vi$vāmitra taught him letters on 
a writing-board of sandle wood and with a golden 
pen. 


= All Buddhist evidences clearly indicate that the art of writing 
.. was well known and widely spread in India in the period between 
_ the fourth and the sixth century B.C. and that it was not something 

d it post have been speeded: Ty a long ae of the © 
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for writing in the Buddhist literature—chindati, likhati, lekha, 
lekhaka, akkhara and also all the writing materials—wood, bamboo, 
panno (leaves), suvannapatta—tefet to the ptimitive chatacter of 
wtiting, that is, incision of the signs on hatd materials, is not 
tenable. Really speaking there is only one word in the whole 
list, chindati, which can suggest incision, which was mostly done 
in monumental writing on stone. Incision was, no doubt, 
applicable to hard leaves, e.g., tā/apatra (palm-leaves) ; but Dharja- 
patra (birch-bark) was like paper and letters were written on it 
with ink. Moreover, the Greek writers! of the fourth century 
B.C. mention the manufacture of paper in India which was used 
for writing with ink. Even on hard materials, for practice, 
writing work was done with something liquid, ink or chalk 
solution. The art of writing during the period under considera- 
tion had passed beyond its primitive character and was practised 
with ease and fluency with suitable materials. 


6. Evidence of the Brahmanical Literature 

Later classical Sanskrit literature, consisting of epics, Kāvyas, 
dramas, Swrtis, works on polity and morals, stories, philosophy 
and works on technical subjects, contain ample proofs regarding 
the art of writing in India, by the nature of their contents, style 
and volume and also by specific references to actual wtiting. 
The most of them are, however, posterior to the age of the Agokan 
inscription and, therefore, their evidence is not pertinent to the 
problem of the earlier existence of writing in India. As opposed 
to the later Sanskrit literature, the evidence of the early Sanskrit 
literature is very valuable. The part of this literature was con- 
temporary of the early Buddhist literature ; but mostly it preceded 
the rise of Buddhism. To the pre-Buddhist Brahmanical literature 
Max Müller? arbitrarily assigned the period between B.C. 800 
and B.C. 1400. ‘The later writers on the history of the Sanskrit 


literature like Bühler? and Winternitz,^ on the considerations 


1 Nearchos (Strabo, XV. 717); Q. Curtius (Mac Crindle, History of 
Alexanders Invasion of India, VIII. 9). 


2 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 
3 Quoted by Winternitz in his History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. 
4 A History of Indian Literature, Vol. Y. 

2 
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of the political, social and cultural development of India, have 
pushed back the earliest limit of that literature in the third or the 
fourth millennium B.C. So the relevant evidences on writing 
from the early Brahmanical literature will considerably extend 
the antiquity of the art of writing in India. 


(1) The two Great Epics of India, the Ramayana and the 


Mahabharata, which can be assigned to the period 
earlier than the fourth century B.C.,! though certain 
interpolations were added to them later on, contain 
a number of terms pettaining to writing, likh, lekha, 
lekhana, leRhaka, etc. On this Būhlet? opines, “Though 
the testimony of the Epics can, therefore, only be used 
with due reserve, yet it is undeniable that their terms 
regarding writing and writers are archaic”. In the 
introduction of the Mahābhārata it is said that Vyasa, 
the author of the Epic, used Gayesa, obviously a 
human being expert in writing, as his scribe. 


(2) Another important Brahmanical work, the Arthasastra 


of Kautilya,^ which belongs to the fourth century 
B.C. and is earlier than the Ašokan inscriptions, 
contains direct and specific references to writing. Some 
of them are given below: ` 
(i) srt feta deat esit | 1.5.2. 
(Having gone through the tonsute ceremony, 
__ one should learn writing and counting). 
(ii) wem ferferar qaar Haga | 1. 19. 6. 
(In the fifth the king should consult his council 
S of ministers through, letters). 
(iii) faira yi: | I. 12. 8. 
.. (With signs and writings he should send his spies). 
(iv) anes: ajaaa Jaaa 
wem: mq 1 IL 9. 28. 


1 Ibid. Vol. I. 
* Indian Paleography, p. 4. 
3 Adiparva, T. 112. 


4 
e the Chancellor of Chandragupta Maurya in the fourth century 
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he writer should be prompt in composing, 
elegant in writing and able in reading documents). 

(v) The Arthaśāstra contains a special Chapter (II. 
10) on šāsanas (royal edicts) in which it gives 
the qualifications of the kings’ clerks, the contents 
of official documents, good points of an official 
missive, various types of documents and the 
faults of official documents to be avoided. 

(3) The S#fra literature,! consisting of the Srauta, the 
Grhya and the Dharma Siitras, has been assigned to the 
period between the second and the eighth century 
B.C. This also yields evidences on the wide currency 
of writing. To take an example, the Vasistha Dharma- 
sūtra and the Visu Dharmasitra mention written 
documents (/ikbita) as one of legal evidences, and 
even one of the Sūfras on the topic of evidences is 
quoted from some still earlier work or from some 
older tradition. The Gautama Dharmasütra (XIII. 4) 
refers to a witness signing himself as such on a docu- 
ment. 

(4) Early works on Sanskrit grammar, which belong to 
the WVedātiga class of Sanskrit literature and can be 
assigned to the early Sūfra period, not only presuppose 
the existence of writing, as no developed systems of 
grammar, phonetics and philology can be evolved 
without the help of writing, but also contain terms 
which indicate the existence of writing during their 
age. 

(i) The Astūdhyājī of Panini* contains the following 
1 Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. 
2 XVI. 10. 14-15; VI. 23. 
3 No dialect or language of the world, without a knowledge of script, 
has been known to possess a codified grammar. 
^ According to Max Müller (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature) and 

Buhler Panini flourished in the fourth century B.C. Goldstūcker, 

on the basis of wide researches, fixed the date of Pānini in the eighth 

century B.C., which is more reasonable, 


^ 
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terms denoting the existence of the art of writing :! 
(a) Lipi? and Libi (script) 

(b) Lipikāra (a writer or scribe) 

(c) Yavanānīt (Greek script) 

(d) Grantha5 (a book) 

(e) Svarifaé (a mark in writing) 

Pānini further refers to the marking of the eats 
of cattle with the signs of figures 5 and 8 and also 
with religious symbols like Svastikā Ug and others." 
The mention of the Mahabharata as a grantha8 (leaves 
of a book fastened together) and the names of the 
earlier writers? on grammar, Āpišali,19 Kasyapa," 
Galava,'!2 Gārgya,l? Cha&ravarman, ^ — Bhardvaja 5 


1 [t is really surprising that Max Müller presumed that there is not a 

single word in the terminology of Panini, indicating writing. See 

ante, p. 1. 

fefafefa afs 13. 2. 21. In the opinion of Bühler “Dipi and Lipi are 

probably derived from the old Persian Dipi, which cannot have reached 

India before the conquest of the Punjab by Darius about B.C. 500, 

and which later became Lipi”. (Indian Paleography p. 5; Bühler, 

Indian Studies, III. 21 D). This view presupposes borrowing on 

the part of Panini and drags him down to the fourth century B.C. 

In view of Panini's date fixed by Goldstücker, Bühler's opinion does 

not hold good. As regards the derivation of the word ‘Lipi’, Bhānuji i 
Dikshita, while commenting upon the Amara-Kosa fefafefawd ferai X 
IL 8. 16) writes fora 1 faf szl ga gaf (aT. 3131202) 

aura feq (S. vito mtra) 1 fef «tt snp ef ages 

and gives a Sanskrit derivation for the both Lipi and Libi, 

3 Ibid, 

1 4. 1. 49; Katyayana explains it JASAR; 
aafaa asco, i fafa: 1 


5 N] 51 5 
SECONDED DUM) L 3. 75; wfümcrmsd rā | 3. 87; 4. 2. 116. 
9 zqfeqerfamm: | I. 3. 11. 


? oup wemenfacereqeufrfaafuafuzsaenfe per | 6. 3, 115. 


to 


Patafijali comments, 


8 6. 2. 38. 12 8. 3. 20. 

9 6. 1 92. 13 6. jl: 130. 

10 1, 2, 25. M 7, 2. 63. m 
1 6, 3. 61. 15 2 4. 63, 
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Yasha, — Sakalya,? Sakatayana  Senaka,’ 
Sphotayana® are also found in the A stadhyayi, 
which shows that writing on grammar had already 
begun before Panini, necessitating the use of 
script. 

(i) Yaska, who flourished earlier than Pépini, and 
wrote his Nirukta on etymology of words, includes 
among his predecessors the following names: 
Andumbarayana, Agrayana, Aurnavabha, Aupaman- 
yava, Gārgya, Gālava, Kafthakya, Kautsa, Charmasiras, 
Taitiki, Mandagalya, Vārsyājaņi, Sākalya, Sataba- 
laksa, Sakatayana, Sākapūņi and Sthaulasthivin. This 
series of names pushes back the date of technical 
works on language to a still higher antiquity and 
with it the antiquity of writing. 

(5) The Vedatigas® Siksā (the science of correct pronun- 
ciation), Ka/pa (ritual procedure of litany), Nirukta 
(etymology), Vyakarapa (grammar), Chhandas (prosody) 
and fyotiga (asttonomy)—all branches of technical 
knowledge, implying classification, systematisation, 
cross-references, tepetition, big calculations including 
multiplication, division etc. necessarily presuppose the 
att of writing. 

(6) The Upanisads, which form a still earlier layer of the 
Brahmanical literature, furnish teferences to aksaras 
(letters).7 These letters are mentioned not only as 
pronounced but also as written, as they are associated 
with sufix "Kāra (something to be made) and with 
Varna (something to be coloured or painted). In 


4 6,1, 123, 

5 The Nirukta of Yaska. 

6 They constitute the most ancient technical literature of India, 
7 fears aft saat IATA ahaa AAA | Chhandog ya TI. 10. 

8 Chhandogya. 1. 13; II. 22. 3. 
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some of the Upanisads Varpa (written letters) and 
Mātrās (medial signs) are mentioned together. 


(7) In some of the Aratyakas? we find minute differen- 


tiation between Usman (sibilants), Sparsa (mutes), Svara 
(vowels) and Aufastha (semi-vowels) ; between yaftjana 
(consonants) and G/esa ; between Mardhanya (cerebral) 
and Dantya (dental). We also come actoss discussion 
on adhi (joining of letters). The formation of 
aksara (letters) s* is explained as a combination of 
letters a, x and z. 


(8) The major portions of the Upanisads, the Aranyakas 


(9) 


1 qu 


and the Brá/wapas are composed in prose and they 
form a huge volume of philosophical and ritual literature. 
It is absurd to believe that this stupendous mass of 
literature, mostly composed in prose, was handed 
down from generation to generation without any aid 
of writing. It is just possible that some portions of 
this literature were remembered. But even for teaching 
and remembering a written text was needed. Besides, 
this literature contains a large number of technical 
terms on grammar, etymology, prosody etc. which 
could not be used by illiterate people. LIA 
Even when we approach the earliest layer of the Btāh- 
manical literature, the Vedas, there are certain evidences 
to show that the authors of the Vedas were familiar 
with the art of writing. In the Rgveda? we get internal 
references to the names of the meters—Gayatri, Anus- 
tubha, Brhati Viraja, Tristubha, Jagatī etc. In the 
Vajasaneyt Samhitāt we find the names of some addi- 
tional meters like Parkti, Dvipada, Tripada, Chatuspada, 
Satpada. The Atharvaveda5 gives the number of meters 
as eleven. The names of meters and the technical 
TAX: HAT AGH | Taittirīya, 1.1. 


2 Aitareya. YII. 2. 1; II. 2. 4; TI. 2. 6; III. 1. 5. 
3 X. 14. 16; X. 132. 3. 4. 


^ Yajurveda, Vāj. Samhita, XI. 8; XIV. 19; XXIII. 33; XXVIII. 14. 
5 VIII. 9. 19, 


ut 
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terms regarding their composition could not have 
been evolved by illiterate people. The modern 
primitive races and even the lower strata of the literate 
races compose songs and sing them heartily, but they 
cannot name their meters nor do they know the technical 
side of prosody. Only that section of the literate 
community, which is acquainted with the bulk of the’ 
literature of the race and has the power of observation 


and analysis, can develop the art of prosody. 


"The Vedic literature also refers to high figures 
involving the knowledge of written arithmetic. Ac- 
cording to the Rgveda! King Savarni gave one thousand 
cows in alms, on whose ears figure eight was imprinted. 
The Vajasaneyi Samhita? of the Yajurveda includes 
«Gaņaka (an astronomer) in the list of people enumerated 
in connection with the Parusamedha. As regards 
the figures we get the following in ascending order: 
daša (10), Sata (100), Sahasra (1,000), ayuta (10,000), 
niyuta (1,00,000), prayuía (10,00,000), arbuda (1,00,00,000), 
nyarbuda (10,00,00,000), samudra (1,00,00,00,000), madhya 
(10,00,00,00,000), anža (1,00,00,00,00,000) and prardha 
(10,00,00,00,00,000).? The Brahmana literature contains 
a large number of instances, dealing with high figures." 
The Satapatha Brahmanad gives minute divisions. of 
day and night. According to it one day and night © 
consists of 30 muhartas, one mukūrta of 15 ksipras, one 
ksipra of 15 etarhis, one efarli of 15 idānims, one idānim : 
of 15 prānas. Thus one day and night contains 
(30 x15 x 15 x 15x 15) = 1518750 prāņas and one prága 
will be equal to about 1/17 of a second. Illiterate 
communities or persons are not capable of counting 
or knowing such high figures and the minutest division 


"a aga R aad azad: | X. 62. 7. 
2 grauž a aAA arg | XXX. 20. 


3 Taittirīja Samhita, 
4 Paūchaviniša Brālmaņa, 


IV. 40. 11. 4; VIL. 2. 21. 1. 
XVII. 3; Satepatha Br. X. 4. 2. 22-25. 


5 Satapatha, XI. 3. 2. 1. 
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of a day. They generally count in the multiples of 
4. 5, 16, 20 etc., hardly going up to 100. The figures 
found in the Vedic and the Brdhmana_ literature 
necessarily imply the existence of writing.’ 


Now the question may be asked: If writing existed so 
"early, why is not a single specimen of it found before the fifth 
century B.C. in India? The answer is that only monumental 
writing engraved or incised on hard materials like stone or metal 
can survive long centuries. All available survivals of early 
writing found in India are those on stone. Early Brahmanical 
literature and books were written on leaves, birch-bark and later 
on handmade paper. Such frail and perishable materials could 
not be preserved for a long time ; old manuscripts were discarded 
after some time and they were copied afresh for transmission 
to the new generation. Through this process even script was 
changing from time to time. 


The system of education in ancient India which laid emphasis 
on learning personally from the mouth of the teacher? and 
remembering the texts has been misconstrued to suggest that 
the art of writing was unknown in the time when early Brahmanical 
literature was composed. The religion and belief of the ancient 
Hindus required that the Vedas should be correctly pronounced ; 
the wrongly pronounced speech would kill the yajamana.3 It could 
be done only through a teacher, who could recite the Vedas 
correctly, and not from a manuscript; but it does not prevent 
the possibility of a written copy of the Vedas with the teachet 
for his own reference or consultation. Some of the teachers 
and reciters used written texts at the time of teaching and reciting, 
which was not regarded honourable for them.4 No doubt that, 

DI, X € 

* ATEA aA ard amata «afr ferrammr: | Rgveda, VII. 103. 5. 
* gez rez dl asia ar faveur adl a ATS | 
aaa ata feaa aārgara; FASTEN il 


; Pataijali-mahabhagyay, Y. 
4 att attett frugegt aar fafaa: | ijali-mahabhasya, 


aAA g gIGATHAT: N Yajiavalkya-Siksa. 
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even in the case of secular literature, the Hindus emphasised 
that the texts should be memorised,1 as in their opinion the mastery 
over a subject implied that an expert in a particular subject should 
not depend upon written texts for his ready reference. But at 
the time of composing the books writing was used and after they 
wete teady, they could be memorised by the authors for their 
own personal use and also for transmission to students with 
perfect ease and freedom. 


It will not be out of place to quote the opinions of some 
competent authorities on early Brahmanical literature. Bothling 
in his English introduction to the edition of the Manava Kalpa- 
sūtra? prepared by Goldstücker says that in his opinion, though 
writing was not used for propagation of literature (which was 
done orally), it was employed at the time of composing new 
wotks. Roth? was of a definite opinion that the art of writing 
must have existed very early in India, because the works like the 
Pratisakhyas (indices) of the Vedas could not be composed without 
its help: Bühler * writes, *......thete is nothing to bar the con- 
jecture, repeatedly put forward, that even during the Vedic 
period, manuscripts were used as auxiliaries both in oral instruc- 
tion and on other occasions. And, an argument in favour of 
this conjecture, it is now possible to adduce the indisputable 
fact that the Brahmi alphabet has been formed by phonologists 
or grammatians and for scientific use". 


7. Positive Evidence 


The conclusions drawn from the traditional, literary, cit- 
cumstancial and inferencial evidences are supported by positive 
evidences in the forms of inscriptions, writing engraved or incised 
on permanent materials, stone, metal, earthen tablets, ivory, 
stealite etc., which have sutvived the long centuries intervening 


^ gme ow Gr fam deg AU Od 
FAS g aT c ar faar aga ll Chapakyaniti. 
ja (0% 
3 Quoted by Ojha, Bharatiya Prachina Lipimālā, p. 15. 
4 [udjan Paleography, p. 4. 
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between them and the present time, while their contemporary 
works written on perishable materials like leaves, bark and paper 
have perished. The following are a few relevant documents : 
(1) The Mauryan Inscriptions.’ The indisputably datable 
specimens of writing are found in the inscriptions of 
: * Ašoka, belonging to the third century B.C. They 
are engraved in two main scripts of the country— 
Brahmi and Kharosthi—on rocks, pillars of stone and 
the walls of caves. The inscriptions are distributed 
over a wide area from the Himalayas in the north to 
the state of Mysore in the south and from Girnar in 
Kāthiāwar (West) to Dhauli and Jaugada in S.B: 
The paleography of these inscriptions is marked by 
the following characteristics : 

(i) Wide variations in the forms of letters. The majority 
of letters have different forms obviously de- 
veloped in different times and localities and by 
different persons in course of time. For instance 
letter “A’ has ten forms. > 


(ii) Local varieties. Broadly speaking there were two 
main varieties—northern and southern—but other 
regional sub-varieties are also traceable. 


(ii) Cursive and advanced forms of letters. The same 
letter possesses a monumental (mostly angular 
and carved with great care, paying full attention 
to its aesthetics) form and at the same time a 
| NS (having a tendency towards curves written 
Bue hurry as in personal and day-to-day writing) 


; of different forms. Besides, we 
ns O tte s, which mean that 


E 


(2) 
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From these characteristics Bühler! drew the 
following conclusion: “The existence of so many 
local varieties, and of so very numerous cursive forms, 
proves in any case that writing had a long history in 
Ašoka's time, and that the alphabet was then in a state 
of transition”. That several centuries were requiréd 
for the development of the sctipts which were used 
in the Agokan time is a fact which is accepted by all. 
This fact is further reinforced by the internal 
evidences contained in the A$okan inscriptions which 
prove that writing was employed not only for monu- 
mental or spare use but was also used for writing 
extensive books on common and softer materials, 
necessitating a long practice of writing. Ašoka, while 
explaining the medium of stone for his edicts says, “so 
that it, may last long”,? implying thereby that writing 
work was done on perishable materials also. He also 
prescribed a number of religious texts for daily perusal 
and recital by monks and laity These works were, 
certainly not engraved on stone but written on common 
materials, leaves, bark or paper. 

Pre-Mauryan Inscriptions. There are some legends and 
inscriptions which belong to a period earlier than that 
of Ašoka and which carry the date of writing back to 
pre-Ašokan times. They can be referred to as follows: 


right to the left, on the basis of which Bühler? | : 
maintained that it belonged to the period, 


1 Indian Paleography, p. T. 
rad wafefr feefēdtar glg | RE. IL. (Kalsi). | 
Aa suffr wr AR GST... 


(i) The Eran coin legend + The legend runs from the —— 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
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must be earlier than the fourth century B.C. 
Though on the basis of sporadic and fragmentary 
pieces of writing it is not safe to assert that 
there was a period when Brahmi was written 
from the right to the left, on the ground of the 
archaic characters of letters used in the legend 
(Sha, ma, sa) and numismatic considetations it 
can be said that the legend is earlier than the 
A$okan inscriptions. 

Bhattiprolu relic-casket inscriptions They can be 
assigned to a date earlier than that of Asokan 
inscriptions on the basis of (1) liquid characters 
of some of its letters (da, dha, bha), (2) archaic 
nature of some letters (cha, ja, $a) and 
independent forms of two of its signs (Ja and la). 
Taxila coin Brahmi legends? On  paleographic 
and numismatic grounds they ate placed in the 
fourth century B.C. 

The "Mahāsthāna stone plaque inscription? This 
inscription was found in the Bogta district of 
Bengal and records an endowment to the Pancha- 
vargiya Buddhist monks. 

The Sohgaura copper-plate inseription.* It was 
found in the Gorakhpur district of U. P. and 
records a provision of grains and fodders during 
famines. 

The Piprahwa Buddhist vase inscription® It was 
found in the Basti district of U. P. It records 
the dedication of a telic-casket containing the 
portion obtained by the Sakyas out of the 
remains of Buddha and it can be assigned to 
c. 483 B.C., the date of Buddha’s Nirvana. 


1 Buhler: Indische Paleographie Plate 11, Cols. XIII-XIV. 

* Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India. 

* Ep. Indica, XXI, p. 85; Indi. Hist, Quart. 1934, p. 57 ff. 
4 Ep. Indica, XXII, p. 2; Ind. Hist. Quart. X. 54 ff. 

5 Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1898, p. 387-8. 
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(vii) The Bagli inscription’ — Yt was discovered in a 
village of the Ajmer district. It contains the 
inscription ‘lirdya Bhagavate chatusite vase (dedi- 
cated to Lord (Maha) Vira in his 84th year). By 
calculation we get (527-84) 483 B.C. as the date 
of this inscription. 2 
On the basis of above positive evidences the age 

of writing is pushed back to the fifth century B.C. 

pre-supposing a previous long development of scripts. 

These epigraphs are almost contemporary of the early 


Buddhist literature. 


(3) The Indus Valley Script? Before the discovery of the 


Indus Valley Script in 1921 the paleographists in 
India stumbled on a few pre-Mauryan inscriptions and 
could not go beyond the fifth century B.C. But the 
momentous discovery referred to above gave a rude 
shock to the complacent conception of the chronology 
of ancient India which was supposed to start in the 
middle of the second millennium B.C. On the con- 
sideration of sttatifications and comparison between 
the Sumerian and Indus Valley civilizations the age 
of the Indus Valley culture and with it that of its script 
is fixed in the fourth millennium B.C. at the latest, 
with the possibility of its being pushed back still further. 
It is not necessary to discuss here whether this script 
was indigenous or imported. This will be done in 


p.2. Itis preserved in the Rajputana Museum, 


Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, Vol. TI. Mackay, : 
The Indus Civilization. nee 
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the chapter dealing with the origin of scripts in India. 
But this much can be said here that the absence of the 
discovery of monumental writing between the sixth 
century B.C. and the age of the Indus Valley culture 
cannot be construed to suggest that the art of writing 
was unknown in India during that period! The 
beginning of the earliest Vedic literature, which contains 
evidences on writing, and the rise of the Indus Valley 
culture, were contemporary. Both the evidences 
combined strongly indicate the existence of writing 
in the fourth millennium B.C. in India. 

Thus the traditions of the countty, the testimony of foreign 
writers, literary evidences and positive paleographical survivals 
all tend to prove a very high antiquity of the art of writing in 
India, stretching in the past upto the fourth millennium B.C. 
The earliest specimens of writing in India can be regarded con- 
temporary of those found in Sumeria, Egypt and Elam. 


1 Numerous mounds in northern India, whicb cover the ancient culture 
of the land have rot been excavated as yet. Unless it is done, it will 
be highly presumptuous to emphasise the negative evidence unduly, 
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CHAPTER II 


| TYPES AND NAMES OF SCRIPTS USED IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 
The earliest mention of the word for ‘script? (Lipi or Libi) 
is found in the Astūdkyāyi, a work on grammar written by Panini 
in c. B.C. 800.1 But how many types of script were current - 
in the country and what were their names, there is nothing in 
Panini to answer these questions. ^ Panini mentions only one 
Le script by name, Yavandni (Greek script), the existence of which 
| was known to him. He did not, however, find any occasion 
| to mention Indian scripts, which were a bit too familiar with 
| him. The Arthasastra2 of Kantilya also refers to ‘script? (pi) 
as one of the subjects to be taught to a child prince, but nothing 
further is known from it. The inscriptions? of Asoka contain 
the words ‘Lipi’, ‘Lib and ‘Dipi’ all meaning Soie NE 
least two types of script—Brafmi and Kharosthi—were prevalent 
` in the time of Asoka, but their names are nowhere mentioned 
in his edicts. It is when we come to the Jain Sūtras—the Panna- 
vaņāsutra, the Sanavayangasitra (Ch. XVIII) and the Bhagavatisitra 
(Ch. V)—the names of various scripts are presented to us. The 
first two contain.a list of eighteen scripts and the last one refers 
to only one, Brahmi.A 
The eighteen scripts ate. listed as follows : 


al 1. Banbh (= Brālmi), 
2. Javanāli ot Javapaliya (Greek script), . 
3. Dosapurija (or Dosapurisa), 
4. Kharotthi (Kharosthi), 
5. Pukkharasarijā, 
xot 6. Bhagavaiga, 
ie 7. Pahārāiya (or Paharaijā), —— 
8. Uya-antarikkhiyā (Uyamitara Karija), — 
9. Akkharapitthiyd (Akkharapumtthiyā), i 
"uw me cut Ü a eee 
CMs : ; OE 


J 3 These Sütras are later than the Brahma 
4 qur daftā feft (Salutation | : Bi 
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10. Tevanaiyā (or Veņaiyā), 
11. Gi (ni?) nhaiyā (or phipattiya), 
12. Amkalivi (or Amkalikkha), 
13. Ganitalivi (ot Ganiyalivi), 

14. Gawdhavva-livi, 

15. „Ādamsalivi (or Ayasa-livi), 

16. Māfesari (ot Māfassari), 

17. Dāmili (= Dravidian) and 

18. Polimdi (= Paulindi, belonging to the Putindas). 

The Buddhist work, ‘Lalitavistara’ has preserved a much 

bigger list than that contained in the Jain Savas. The names 
of the scripts mentioned in the La/itavistara? are given below : 


1. Brahmi, 21. Chinalipi, 
2. Kharosthi, 22. Hinalipi, 
3. Puskarasāri, 23. Madhyaksara Vistāralipi, 
4. Arigalipi, 24. Puspalipi, 
5. Varigalipi, 25. Devalipi, 
6. Magadhalipi, 26. Nāgalipi, 
7. Mangalyalipi, 27. Yaksalipi, 
8. Manusyalipi, 28. Gandharvalipi, 
9. Arguliyalipi, 29. Kinnaralipi, 
10. Sakārilipi, 30. Mahoragalipi, 
11. Brahmavallilipi, 31. Asuralipi, 
12. Dravidalipi, 32. Garudalipi, 
13. Kanārilipi, 33. Mrgachakralipi, 
14. Daksiņalipi, 34. Chakralipi, 
15. Ugralīpi, 35. Vayumarulipi, 
16. Samkhyalipi, 36. Bhaumadevalipi, 
17.. Anulomalipi, Bīla «Antariksalipi, 
18. Urdlva-dhanurtipi, 38. Uftarakurndvīpalipi, : 
19. Daradalīpi, 39. Uparagandalipi, 
20. Khasyalipi, 40 


. Páürvavidehalipi, 
t Tt is a work written in Sanskrit and deals with the biography of Lord 
Buddha, It is not possible to fix its date exactly. But as it was 


translated in the Chinese in 308 A.D., it must bclong to a time at 
least one or two centuries earlier. ; 


2 Ch. X, 125, 19. 
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d : 41. Urksepalipi, 54. Dviruttarapada-Sandhilikhita- 
42. Niksepalipi, lipi, 

43. Viksepalipi, 55. Dasottarapada Sandhilikhita- 

44. Praksepalipi, . lii, 

45. Sagaralipi, 56. Adtyāhāriņilipi, 

46. Vajralipi, 57. Sarvarutsamgrahanilipi, 

47. Lekhapratilekhalipi, 58. Vidyanulomalipi, 

48. Auudrutalipi, 59. Vimisritalipi, 

49. Šāstrāvartalipi, 60. Rgapastaotalipi, 

50. Ganāvartalipi, 61. Dharanipreksanalipi, 

51. Ufésepavartalibi, 62. Sarvausadha-nigyandalipi, 

52. Viksepavartalipi, 63. Sarvasarasamgrahanilipi and 

53. Pddatikhitalipi, 64. Sarvabhutarudgrahaņilipi. 


"The above lists contain the 
foteign, known to, or imagined by, 


“tight; the second divine power 


written in the Kharosthi Script.2 


names of scripts, Indian and 
the Indians during the periods 


when these lists were compiled. Out of the whole lot only two 
scripts can be identified on the basis of positive evidence. These 
two ate the Brahmi and the Kharosthi. The Chinese Encylopadia 
Fa-Wan-Su-Lin (composed in 668 A.D.) helps us in this 
connection. According to it the invention of writing was made 
by three divine powers; the first of these was Fan (Brahma), 
who invented the Brahmi script, which runs from the left to the 


was Kia-lu (Kharostha) who 


invented Kharosthi, which runs from the right to the left, and 
the third and the least important was Tsam-ki, the script invented 
by whom tuns from the up to the down. The Encyclopedia 
further informs us that the first two divine powers wete born in 
India and the third in China. The instances of the first two 
types of writing were found at the same period in the insctip- 
tions and Ašoka. Two of his rock edicts, found at Mansera and 
Shahbazgathi, running from the right to the left were obviously 


'The rest of his edicts, running 


i _from the left to the right were certainly written in the Brahmi,? 
1 ..— ^ which was almost universally current in the country. On account 


šu =- 


j t 0. o 3 Babylonian Oriental Record, I. 59. 


J | - ? Hultzsch: Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Y. 


3 Ibid. 
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of their wide currency in India, the Brahmi and Kharosthi were 

given prominent place in the lists. 
On a close observation the majority of the scripts can be 

divided under the following groups, though some of them still 
defy recognition and identification : 

~ 1. The most current writting in India: Brahmi. It was an 

alphabetic system of script. 

The writing confined to the north-west part of India: 

Kharosthi2 Yt used the same alphabets as the Brahmi, 

but its chatacters were different. 

3. Foreign scripts known in India : 

(1) Yavanāli ( Yavanāni )=Greek. Through commerce 
the Indians were acquainted with it. It was also 
used in the legends on the Indo-Bactrian and the 
Kusana coins. 

(2) Daradalipi (the script of the Darada people) 

(3) Khasyalipi (the sctipt of the Khasas=the Sakas) 

(4) Chinalipi (the Chinese script) 

(5) Hūņalipi (the script of the Hūņas) 

(6) Asuralipi (the script of the Asuras—the cousins 
of the Aryans in W. Asia) 

(7) Uttarakurudvīpalipi (the script of the Uttata Kutus 
beyond the Himālayas) I 

(8) Sāgaralibi (Oceanic scripts) 

. Provincial scripts of India. Like modern provincial 
scripts of India, there must have been provincial scripts 
current side by side with the Brahmi, either its varieties 
or detivatives or derived from the proto-Brahmi ot 
some independent scripts. Except the variants of the 
Brahmi all other perished in course of time. Yet 
among the following names some of them survive: 

(1) Pukharasariya (Puskarasārija). Most probably it 
was a script prevalent in Western Gandhara, the 
capital of which was Puskaravati. 

1 The Mahāvastū (I. 135. 5) also refers to it as a name of an alphabet. 


2 Its variant ‘Kharosti’ is also found in the Mahāvastū (I. 135, 5) the = 
form is ‘Kharostri’. 


D 
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(2) Palāraiya (the script of the northern mountainous 
regions). ; 
(3) Arigalipi (the script of Anga—N.E. Bihar) 
(4) Varigalipi (the script prevalent in Bengal) 
(5) Magadhalipi (the script current in Magadha) 
(6) Dravidalipi (Damili) (the script of the Dravida- 
pradeša) 
(7) Kandrilipi (the Canatese sctipt) 
(8) Daksinalipi (the script of the Deccan) 
(9) Apara-Ganāddi-lipi (the script of western Ganda) 
(10) Purva-Videha-lipi (the script of E. Videha) 
5. Tribal scripts: 
(1) Gandharvalipi (the script of the Gandharvas, a 
Himalayan people) 
(2) Polindi (the script of the Pulindas, a Nindhyan 
people) 
(3) Ugralipi (the script of the Ugras) 
(4) Nagalipi (the script of the Nagas) 
(5) Yakgalipi (the script of the Yaksa, 2 Himalayan A 
people) d 
(6) Kinnaralipi (the script of the Kinnaras, a Hima- 
layan people) 
(T) Garudalipi (the script of the Gardas) 
6. Sectarian scripts : 
(1) Mahesar (Mahessari Māhešvarī ; a script current 
among the Saivas) as = 


(2) Bhaumadevalipi (a script used by the gods on we 
eatth the Brahmans) eS a 
7. Pictographic scripts : CE 
(1) Marigalya-lipi (an auspicious script) 
(2) Manusyalipi (a script representing human figure: 
(3) Ariguliyalipi (script resembling fingers) —— 
(4) Urdiva-dhanulipi (a script resembling a 
bow) e os 
MERE (5) Puspalipi (a flowery scrip) — 
= (©) Mrgachakralipi (a script formi 
si) 


E. iR E 


= 
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(7) Chakralipi (a circular script) 
(8) Vajralipi (a sctipt resembling a bolt) 
8. Mnemonic scripts : 
(1) Arikalipi (ot Sankhyālipi) 
(2) Gaņitalipi (some kind of arithmetical writing) 
9. Eugraved or incised script : 
(1) Adamsa or Āyasalipi (literally bitten, that is, 
chiselled, incised or drilled with the help of an 
iron instrument) 
10. Stylish scripts : 
(1) Utksepalipi (scripts thrown upwards) 
(2) Niksepalipi (scripts thrown downwards) 
(3) Viksepalipi (sctipts elongated on all sides) 
(4) Praksepalipi (scripts exaggerated on one side) 
(5) Madlyaksara-vistāralipi (scripts exaggerated in the 
middle) 
11. Transitional scripts : 
Vimisritalipi (scripts representing a mixture of 
pictographs, syllabries and alphabets) 
12. Shorthand or Dictation : 
(1) Anudrutalipi (fast or shorthand writing) 
13. Special style for books : 
Sāstrāvarta (monumental scripts used in writing 
standard works) 
14, Special style for Accounts : 
(1) Gapavarta (some kind of mathematical scripts) 
15. Supernatural or imaginary : 
(1) Devalipi (the script of gods) 
(2) Mahoragalipi (the script of serpents) 
(3) Vayumarulipi (the script of winds) 


(4) Antariksadevalipi (the script of the gods of the 
sky) 


Excepting supernat S 
ural or imagenaty sc aa 
and types of scripts | ; S SRS othet varieties 
pts have their representatives in different parts 


of a in the neighbouring countries, in provincial characters 
and in other pictographical and decorative styles of writing 
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The archeological excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
revealed the existence of a system of writing prevalent in India 
in the fourth millennium B.C. On the basis of the positive 
evidences this is the earliest system of writing current in India. 
It is a mixed (Vimisrita) writing of the transitional period 
between the age of embryonic writing and the age of phonetic 
writing. It consists of pictographs, ideographs and syllables 
(corresponding to various names given in the lists referred to 
above). 
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CHAPTER III 
ORIGIN OF INDIAN SCRIPTS 


Both the Indian and the Chinese traditions are unanimous 


on the point that the two main scripts of India—the Brahmi and 

the Kharosthi—were invented in India. But, as before the dis- 

covery of the Indus Valley script, no specimen of writing belonging 

to the period between the fifth century B.C. and the fourth millen- 

nium B.C. was found in India, and the positive evidences on 

writing for this period were discovered in Western Asia, many 

scholars, believing in the monogenic nature of writing, attributed 

the origin of the Indian scripts to some countty in Western Asia 

or to Greece. Some scholars maintained and some are still of 

the opinion that at least the Brahmi is of indigenous origin. The 

Kharosthī has been almost unanimously regatded as of a foreign 

origin imported from Western Asia. As regards the origin of: 

the Indus Valley script, the scholars are again divided in their 

opinion and a number of theories have been propounded in this 

connection. In this chapter the problems of the origin of these 
three systems of writing will be discussed separately. 


A. The Origin of the Indus Valley script 


The earliest script known in India is that discoveted in the 
Indus Valley at Harappa and Mohenjodaro.! Unfortunately 
it has not been satisfactorily deciphered as yet. This fact has 
rendered the solution of the problem of the otigin of the Indus 
Valley script all the more difficult. Scholars, who think that the 
Indus Valley culture was Dravidian, regard the sctipt also of 
Dravidian origin. The main difficulty in accepting this view is 
that the earliest specimen of writing posterior to the Indus Valley 
script is found in northern India and not in the South where the 
bulk of the Dravidian people live. On the basis of the resemblance 
between the Indus Valley script on the one hand and the Sumerian 


1 Sic John Marshall: Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. I and 
II; see Table No. I. 
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| and the Elamite on the other many scholars ate inclined to suggest 
| that the Indus Valley script was imported into India from Western 
Asia. To our great disadvantage the language of the script is 
still a mystery, and it cannot be definitely ascertained on positive 
grounds as to which of them were the borrowers. 


1. Theory of Dravidian Origin 

Some of the scholars, who believe that the Indus Valley 

civilization was pre-Aryan and, therefore, non-Aryan, hold the 
< view that the people, the language and the script of the pre- 
historic Indus Valley were Dravidian. The strongest advocate 

of this view is Rev. H. Heras, S. L,! though Sit Jobn Marshall 

| and his colleagues held, more or less, similar views. Heras 
| reads the Mohenjodaro inscriptions from the left to the right 
and transliterates? them into the Tamil language. Our greatest 
difficulty in accepting this view is that we have absolutely .no 
knowledge of the Tamil spoken or written in the fourth millennium 
B.C. and, therefore, the reading proposed by Heras cannot be 
verified ; the equation of mediaeval ot modern Tamil with the 
| Indus Valley language under consideration cannot be regarded 
as correct. As regards story-telling about the symbols used in 
the Indus Valley script, it can be accomplished in any language 
without any real check, because the script is partly pictographic. 


2. Theory of Sumerian or Egyptian Origin 

L. A. Waddel in his book, “The Indo-Sumerian Seals Deci- 
phered’> maintained that in the fourth millennium B.C. the Indus 
Valley was colonized by the Sumerians and that they introduced 
their language and script there. In this book he tried to prove 
the Sumerian origin of the Indo-Aryans, and on the seals he read 
the names of the Aryan kings and their capitals mentioned in 
the early literature of the Indo-Aryans. Waddel was definitely 
of the opinion that the Indus Valley script was derived from 


1 Mohenjodaro, the People and the Land, Indian Culture, MI, 1937 ; 
Proto Indian Script and Civilization. 

2 Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vols. I, IT. 

3 London: Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1925. 
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the Sumerian. Among Indian scholars Dr. Pran Natht shares 
the views of Waddel and traces the origin of the Indus Valley 
script to Sumeria. There is no doubt that due to the pictographic 
nature of the earliest scripts of India, Western Asia and Egypt 
and Crete and their contact through sea-faring there is some 
resemblance in them. But who can decide at this stage of out 
knowledge as to which of them was the originator of the att of 
writing and which of them.the borrower? According to the 
historical traditions in Mesopotamia the authors of the Sumerian 
civilization themselves came from outside and they brought 
with them agriculture, metal-work and the art of writing. The 
names of gods and heroes responsible for the introduction of 
writing in Sumeria appear Indic rather than Semetic. Under 
the circumstances the opinion of Waddel seems to be fantastic 
and does not deserve out credence.? 


3. Theory of Indigenous Origin : 


Those, who ate of the opinion that the people of the Indus 
Valley were either the Aryans or the Asuras, 2 human stock allied 
with the Aryans in race and culture, who later on migtated to 
Mesopotamia and Western Asia, hold the view that the Indus 
Valley script originated in this country ; its resemblance with 
the Proto-Elamite, the Sumerian and the Egyptian scripts does 
not prove that the Indus Valley script was derived from either 
of the other three ; and that perhaps the Indus Valley script was 


the original one, which spread to other lands through the Asuras 
and the Panis. 


It will be instructive to quote the opinion of G. R. Hunter 
on this point: 

* Many of the signs bear a remarkable resemblance to the 
monumental script of ancient Egypt. "The entire body of anthro- 
pomorphic signs have Egyptian equivalents which are virtually 


1 The Script on the Indus Valley Seals, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1951 ; 


Sumero-Egyptian Origin of the Aryans and the Rgveda, Journal of the 
Banaras Hindu University, Vol. I, No. 2, 1937. 


2 Woolley, C. L., The Sumerians, p. 189. 
3 K. N. Diksbit: Pre-historic Civilization of the Indus Valley, p. 46. 
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exact. And it is interesting to note that not one of these anthto- 
pomorphic signs have the remotest parallels in Sumerian of 
Proto-Elamite. On the other hand there are many of our signs 
that ate exactly paralleled in the Proto-Elamite and Jemdet-Nast 
tablets, such as that have no conceivable morphographic equi- 
valent in Egyptian. One is bound to conclude that the pre-. 
sumption is strong that our script has been borrowed in part 
from Egypt, and in part from Mesopotamia. Of course, there 
is a considerable proportion of signs that are common to all three 
scripts, such as the signs for tree, fish, bird, etc. But this is 
-co-incidental and indeed inevitable in the very nature of picto- 
graphy. It is only safe to draw inferences of casual connection 


when the less obvious and more conventionalised ideograms, 
especially those that ate so conventionalised that their picto- 
gtaphic origin is hardly determinable, show a matked corres- 
pondence, and in a lesset degree, where easily recognisable picto- 
gtaphs show the same vatiations. Now the latter is very marked 
as between out script and Proto-Elamite, as will appeat from 
a study of the comparative Table. 


seas ries Of course it is possible.that all thtee had a common 
ancestty, and that the Egyptian element in out script alone was 
borrowed. It is even possible that all four scripts may have had 
a common otigin. But this is an enquiry that does not concern 
Ā us hete, and which in the nature of pictography, would be vety 
| hard to solve without the aid of anthropological evidences as to 
whether or not there was in pre-historic times racial affinity between 
the inhabitants of the Nile, Euphrates and Indus Valleys”.1 


While dealing with the problem of the origin of the Indus 
Valley sctipt, David Diringer writes, “Two other problems 
must be mentioned; the origin of the script, and its influence 
on the creation of other scripts. It seems obvious that the Indus 
Valley script, which is rather schematic and linear on the extant 
inscriptions, was originally ' pictographic, but it 1s impossible 


1 The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro and its connection with other scripts, 
pp. 45-47. 
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to decide whether it was truly indigenous ot imported. A con- 
nection between this script and the common ancestor of the 
Cuneiform writing and of the early Elamite script is probable, ' 
but it is impossible to determine what the connection was. 
Some solutions—none of them can be considered certain—may 
_be suggested, for instance, 
(1) The Indus Valley Script was perhaps derived from 
' — an, at present unknown, early script, which may have 
been the common ancestor also of the Cuneiform and 
early Elamite writing. [ 
(2) All three might have been local creations, one pto- 
bably the prototype of the Cuneiform ot of the early 
Elamite script, being an original invention and the 
other two being creations inspired by the knowledge | 
of the existence of writing.”! 


In the present state of our knowledge it is not safe to dog- 
matise on any particular point of view ; we can talk only of the 
possibilities. There is no doubt that during pre-historic times 
countries botdering on the Arabian and the Mediterranean seas 
had mutual intercourse and they must have influenced one another. 
As regards the question of borrowing by one from the others, 
the following historical tradition will help us:. 

(1) The authors of ancient Egyptian civilization migrated 
from Western Asia to Egypt.2 

(2) The Phoenicians, the great sea-faring and cultur- 
spreading people of ancient times, were colonists in 
Tyr, the great sea-port of Western Asia, according 
to the Greek writers.3 

(3) The Summerians themselves came to Sumeria from 
outside through seas.4 

(4) The Aryan tribes, according to the ancient historical 
traditions recorded in the Puranas and the Epics, 

1 The Alphabet, p. 85. 

2 Maspeor: The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldea, p. 45 ; Passing 


of the Empire, Viii; Smith; Ancient Egyptians, p. 24. 
3 Herodouts, 11. 44. 


4 Wolley, C. L., The Sumerians, 189. 
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migrated from N. W. India towards the north and 
the west.! 


Under the circumstances, there is no impossibility about 
the fact that either the Aryans or their cousins the Asuras 
invented the Indus Valley script and carried it to Western Asia 


and Egypt and thus inspired the evolution of scripts in these 
patts of the world. 


J B. The Origin of the Brahmi Script 


As its very name suggests the Brahmi script? was invented by 
the Indo-Aryans for the preservation of ‘Brahma’ ot Veda and was 
originally and mainly employed by the Brahmanas, whose duty it 
was to conserve the Vedic literature and to hand it down to the 
succeeding generations by writing and copying the texts from 
time to time and by teaching them to their students.) This fact 
was accepted by the Jain and the Buddhist writers of later 
centuries, who, being highly critical of the Vedic literature and 
the Brāhmaņas, cannot be accused of euphemism. Even the 
modern writers, who trace the origin of the Brahmi to some 
Semitic source, admit that the Brahmanas of ancient India 
botrowed this script, through the traders, from Western Asia 
and perfected it almost beyond recognition. It may be submitted 
in this connection that original impulse for the invention of 


> 


writing in India was not commercial, as it was in Sumeria and 
Babylonia, but teligious and it is highly improbable that the 
Brahmanas from the cradle of the Aryan civilization in northern 
India picked up the threads of their sacred script ‘Brahmi’ from 
the sea-ports of Sindhu and Surāstra. The greatest difficulty in 
the way of modern scholarship in solving the problem of the 
~ p. E. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Historical Traditions, XXV. 

2 See Table No. TI. 

3 Oral recitation played an important part in teaching, This fact has 
misled many scholars to suppose that the written texts were not in 
existence at the time of teaching. Such scholars forget the fact that 
even today, after invention of the most advanced type of printing, 


the orthodox Hindus insist on oral teaching and in their opinion an 
able teacher should not depend on books at the time of teaching. 
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origin of the Brahmi script is the absence of any inscription in 
the Brahmi, which can be assigned to the period prior to the fifth 
century B.C. Consequently a number of theories have been 
propounded to trace the origin of the Brahmi script. Tae 
theories can be divided broadly into two groups : (1) the theories 
which regard the Brafmi script of indigenous origin and (2) the 
theories which trace the origin of the Brahmi script to some 


foreign source. In the following lines an attempt 1s made to | 
reproduce briefly and to discuss the various theories. 


1. Theories Advocating Indigenous Origin : 


(1) Dravidian Origin: Edward Thomas! and other scholars 
of his opinion maintained that the Dravidians were responsible 
for the invention of the Brahmi characters which were borrowed 
by the Aryans. The basis of this opinion seems to be the as- 
sumption that before the supposed Aryan invasion of India the 
Dravidians occupied the entire land and that they, being culturally 
mote advanced than the Aryans, invented the art of writing. 
This supposition is basically wrong, as the original habitat of 
the Dravidians was in the south and the original home of the 
Aryans was in northern India. 


Against this theory it may be urged that the earliest speci- 
mens of writing ate found in northern India, the original home 
of the Aryans and not in the South, the native place of the 
Dravidians. Moreover, the present purest representative of the 
Dravidian languages, Tamil, has only the first and the fifth letters 
of a Varga (class) whereas the Brā/yī has all the five letters of a 
Varga (class). Phonetically the poor Tamil characters obviously 


seem to have been borrowed from the phonetically commodious 
Brahmi chatacters. 


(2) Ayan or Vedic Origin:—General Cunningham,? 
Dowson,? Lassen,* etc. held the view that the Aryan priests 


1 Numismatic Chronicle, 1883 No. III. 
2 Coins of Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 52. 


5 JRAS, 1881, p. 102, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXV, 253, 
* Indische Alterthumskunde, 2nd edition, i. p. 1006 (1867). 
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developed the Bra/zi/ alphabet from indigenous Indian hiero- 
glyphics.! . 


Būhler2 criticises Cunningham in the following words, 
“Cunningham’s opinion, which was formerly shared by some 
prominent scholars, presupposes the use of Indian hieroglyphic , 
pictures of which hitherto no trace has been found”. The dis- 
covery of the Indus Valley script? which is partly pictographic, 
has considerably weakened the objection put forward by Bühler. 
He also minimised the importance of some pictographic evidences, 
the survivals of which are found in some of the caves of India.* 
Unless the phonetic values of the Indus Valley script are exactly 
fixed nothing certain, regarding its bearing on the Brahmi charac- 
ter, can be said. But it is quite possible to derive some of the 
Brahmi characters from some of the signs of the Indus Valley 
sctipt.” 


R. Shamasastti propounded a theoty according to which 
the Brahmi chatacters were derived from various signs and symbols, 
representing devas (deities) and called ‘devanagara’, ‘the city of 
gods’. The greatest weakness of this theory is that all the evi- 
dences ptoduced by him come from the Tantric texts of a vety 
late origin. Yet this theory cannot be categorically rejected and 
it is very near the pictographic origin of the Brahmi characters. 
The name of the script, ‘Brahmi’ also lends some support to this . 
theory. 


1 Cunningham gives some examples also: The Brahmi letter Kha 
was based upon the shape of a Khanitr (spade) from V khan to dig, 
ya letter was derived from yava (barley), da from danta (teeth), dha 
from dhanusa (bow) pa from pani (hand), ma from ha (mouth), 
va from vind (lyre), na from nasa, ra from rajju (rope), ha from hasta 
(hand) Ja from Janga (hala=plough), sa from sravana (ear) etc. He 
maintains that this development was putely Indian and independent of 
any foreign influence. 

2 Cf. Indian Palaograpl), p. 9. 

3 Marshall: Mohenjodaro and Indus Valley Civilization, Vol. TI. 

4 Indian Paleography, p. 9. 

5 Marshall: Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valley Civilization, Vol. TI. 

8 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXV, pp. 253-67 ; 270-90; 311-24. 
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Dr. David Diringer! has reminded the advocates of the 


indigenous origin of the Brahmi script of the following facts: 


*(1) The existence in the same country of two or mote 
successive scripts does not prove that one depends 
on the other; for instance the early Greek alphabets 
employed in Crete did not descend from the early 
Cretan or Minoan script. 

(2) Even if similarities could be proved between the shapes 
of the Indus Valley characters and those of the Brahmi 
letters, evidence would still be lacking that the latter 
descended from the former, unless the likeness of the 
signs belonging to the two systems corresponds with 
the identity of their phonetic values. 

(3) The Indus Valley writing was presumably a transitional 
system or a mixed syllabic-ideographic script, while the 
Brahmi script was a semi-alphabet. As far as we know, 
no syllabic-ideographic script became alphabetic with- 
out the influence of another alphabetic script......No 
setious scholar has ever tried to show how the Indus 
Valley ideographic script could have developed into 
the Brahmi semi-alphabetic writing. 

(4) The extensive Vedic literature gives no indication of 
the existence of writing in early Aryan India......... 
writing is never mentioned. Among the ancient 
Indian divinities there was no god of “writing”, but 
there was Sarasvatī, the goddess of knowledge, 
learning and eloquence. 

(5) Only the Buddhist literature gives clear references 
tO writing in ancient times. 

(Gaon on epigraphic grounds alone it is supposed that 
the Brahmi script existed in the sixth century B.C. 

(7) According to the great authorities on the subject...... 
the period 800-600 B.C. -in India shows a remarkable 
advance in industrial life. ..... .... This period coin- 
cided with the development of maritime commerce 


1 The Alphabet, pp. 328-334. 
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Mets from parts on the south-west coast of India...... 
to Babylon. It is generally argued that the develop- 
ment of commerce favoured the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of writing. 

(8) Very little is known about the early Aryan history of 
India. The fantastic theories such as that of Mr. 
Tilaka, who attributed the earliest hymns of the Vedic 
literature to about 7000 B.C. or that of Mr. Shankara 
Balakrishna Dikshit who attributed certain Brahmanas 
to 3800 B.C. cannot be taken seriously. The immi- 
gration of Aryan tribes into India is now attributed 

i j to the second half of the second millennium B.C. 
and the entire Vedic literature is attributed to the same 
period continuing into the early part of the first millen- 
nium B.C. 

(9) In the sixth century B.C. ‘northern India witnessed a 
temarkable religious revolution which profoundly in- 
fluenced the course of Indian history. There is no 
doubt that while the knowledge of writing may have 
favoured the diffusion of Jainism and Buddhism, 
these two religions and specially the latter, contributed 
much to the diffusion of the knowledge of writing. 

(10) On the whole many different lines of evidences suggest 

| a date between the eighth and the sixth century B.C. 

K for the introduction of wtiting into ‘Aryan’ India...”. 


The reminders of Dr. David Diringer demand consideration. 
The first two of these are at the best prudentials. Unless it is 
conclusively proved otherwise the existence of two successive 
scripts in a country is more in favour of the latter's derivation ` 
from the former than against it. As regards the third reminder, 
it is yet to be proved that the Indus Valley script has no phonetic 
elements in it. ‘The fourth reminder is totally untrue and it is 
based upon the inadequate study of the Vedic literature. The 
statement that ‘there was no god of ‘writing’ but there was Sara- 
fe svati, the goddess of knowledge, learning and eloquence’ is not 
correct, Sarasvati herself and her counter-partner Brahma (a god) 


| CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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both are depicted in the Hindu pantheon with a written book 
in one of their hands. To get rid of the fifth reminder one has 
simply to go into the back-ground of the Buddhist literatute and 
to study the Vedangas and the early Vedic literature. The sixth 
reminder refers only to monumental survivals; it cannot go 
. against the use of writing on perishable materials. The seventh 
reminder of the commercial contact between India and the west 
does not prove that the former was the borrower; it may be 
just the opposite. The eighth reminder tries to show that the 
Indian civilization is comparatively younger than the civili- 
zation of Western Asia. The theories of Tilaka and Shankara 
regarding the age of the Vedic literature, may appeat fantastic 
to western writers, but even sober western scholats like Būhlet 
and Winternitz have shown that the beginning of Aryan civili- 
zation in India can be assigned to the fourth millennium B.C. 
As regards the ninth reminder, there is no doubt that Jainism 
"and Buddhism popularised the use of Prākrits, and with it the 
use of writing, but both the religions presuppose the use of 
writing for Vedic or Sanskrit language; as a matter of fact, the 
Buddha prohibited his disciples from writing his dialogues in 
Chhandas (Vedic or Sanskrit language). The tenth reminder 
is no argument at all; it is based upon the presumption that 
the origin of writing is non-Aryan and that the Aryans were 
intruders in India. So far nothing substantial has been said 
which can negative the possibility of the derivation of the Brahmi 
from some pre-existing indigenous system of writing. 


2. Theories Advocating Foreign Origin. 


Theories advocating the foreign origin of the Brahmi script 
can be divided into two sub-groups—(1) some of the theories 
suggest that the Brahmi was: derived from the Greek alphabet 
and (2) the majority of them believe that the origin of the Brahmi 


lies in some of, or in the combination of two ot more of, Semitic 
characters. 


(1) Greek Origin. The tendency among early European 
scholars was to trace anything good or great in India 
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to some Greek source.  Otfried Mueller! James 

Prinsep,? Raoul de Rochette,3 Emile Senart,* Goblet d 

Alviella,5 Joseph Halevy,$ Wilson? etc. were of the 

opinion that the Brahmi script was derived from the 

Greek alphabet. In the words of Dr. Būhler this “a 

priori improbable theory may be at once eliminated, as - 

it does not agree with the literary and paleographic 
evidences just discussed, which makes it more than 
probable that the Bra/gm was used several centuries 
before the Mauryan period and had had a long history 
at the time to which the earliest Indian inscriptions 
belong”. The relation between the Greek and the 

Brahm? characters seem to be just the otherwise. 

There is no doubt that the Greek alphabet was deeply 

indebted to the Pheenician characters. It has already 

been suggested that the Pheenicians (=the Vedic Panis) 
were of the Indian origin, who carried with them the 
art of writing from India and spread it over western 

Asia and Greece. 

Semitic Origin. This theory has a large number of 

supporters, but they differ as to which branch of the 

Semitic characters ptoduced or influenced the Brahmi 

characters. For the sake of convenience they can be 

divided into the following groups: 

(a) Phanician Origin. The Pheenician origin of the 
Brahmi alphabet was favoured by the eminent 
scholars like Weber, Benfey, Jensen, Bühler etc.? 
The main argument in support of this theory was 
‘that about one-third of the Pheenician letters 


1 Quoted by David Diringer in his book “Alphabet”, p. 335. 


2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXV, p. 253. 

5 Alphabet, p. 335. 

6 Journal Asiatique, 1588, p. 268. 

7 Indian Antiquary, Nol. XXXV, p. 253. 

8 David Diringer, Alphabet, p. 335 ; Bühler, Indian Paleography, pp. 9-11. 
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wete identical with the earliest forms of the corres- 
ponding Brahmi signs; that another third were 
somewhat similar, and the remainder can be more 
or less harmonized’. The great difficulty in the 
acceptance of this theoty was believed to be the 
lack of direct communication in the petiod when 
the Brahmi script appeared, between India and 
Phoenicia and the influence of the Phoenicians 
on the neighbouring scripts of Western Asia was 
supposed to be negligible. I do not think that 
there was a lack of communication between India 
and the eastern coast of the Mediterranean any 
time between 1500 B.C. and 400 B.C. The 
similarity between the Phoenician and the Brahimi 
characters is also patent. Now the question is 
which of the two was the borrower? This 
question is also linked up with the origin of the 
Phoenicians as a people. The scholars of Tyre 
always maintained and it was accepted by the 
Greek historians also; that the Phoenicians went 
to the east coast of the Mediterranean from the 
east via seat The Rgvedic2 evidences indicate 
the Indian origin of the Pheenicians. The lack 
of similarity between the Phoenician alphabet and f 
the Semitic characters of Western Asia also suggests j 
that the Phoenicians were immigrants there from F 
outside. Thus it becomes very probable that jl | 


Pheenician alphabets were carried from India to ļ 
the shores of the Mediterranean. i 


(b) South Semitic Origin. Taylor, Deeke and Canon 
were of the opinion that the BrzZ/z characters 
wete derived from the southern Semitic characters.3 
It is difficult to support this opinion. Though 
the contact between India and Arabia was quite 

1 Herodotos, IT, 44, 
ASB 4 se Olen 1 35 Vill (S EJ Vi 29, 2, 
3 David Diringer, Alphabet, p. 335. 
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possible, as the latter lay between the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, Arabian influence 
on Indian culture, before the advent of Islam 
is not traceable. Moreover the similarity between 
the Bréhmi character and the South Semitic 
characters is so negligible that it is ridiculous to. 
suggest any connection between the two. 

North Semitic Origin. The greatest champion of 
this theory was Dr. Bühler! ^ While pointing 
out the difficulties in deriving the Brahmi characters 
from the Southern Semitic characters, he said, 
“These difficulties disappear with the direct deri- 
vation of the Brahmi from the oldest North Semitic 
alphabets, which show the same type from Phoenicia 
to Mesopotamia. The few admissible equations, 
which Weber’s earlier attempt contains, may be 
easily removed with the help of recently discovered 
forms, and it is not difficult to recognize the 
principles, according to which the Semitic signs 
have been converted into Indian ones". 


Attempting the derivation of the Bra/zzz from the Northern 
Semitic alphabet, Bühler recognized the following peculiarities 
of the old Indian alphabet : 


(2) 


(3) 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


4 l “(1) The letters are set up as sttaight as possible and with 
occasional exceptions in the signs of fa, tha and ba, 
they ate made equal in height. 


The majority consists of vertical lines with appendages 
attached mostly to the foot, occasionally at the foot 
and the top, or rarely in the middle; but there is no 
case in which an appendage has been added to the 
top alone. 


At the top of the letters appear mostly the ends of 

verticals, less frequently short horizontal strokes, still 

more rarely curves on the tops of angles opening 
1 Indian Paleography, pp. 9-11. 
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downwatds, and quite exceptionally, in 74 and in 
one form of jha two lines rising upwards. In no 
case does the top show several angles, placed side 
by side, with a vertical or slanting line hanging down, 
on a triangle or a circle with a pendent-line". 


Bühler explained the above peculiarities and deduced the 
principles of the derivation of the Brahmi from the North Semitic 
characters on the basis of the following tendencies of the Hindus : 

(1) A certain pedantic formalism. 


(2) A desire to frame signs suited for the formation of 
regular lines. 
(3) An aversion to top-heavy characters. In his opinion 
“the last peculiarity is probably due in part to the 
circumstance that since early times the Indians made 
their letters hang down from an imaginary of really 
drawn uppet line and in part due to the introduction 
of vowels-signs, most of which are attached horizontally 
to the tops of the consonants. Signs with the ends 
of verticals at the top were, of course, best suited for 
such a script. Owing to these inclinations and 
aversions of the Hindus the heavy tops of many Semitic 
letters had to be got rid of by turning the signs topsy- 
turvy, or laying them on their sides, by opening the | 
angles, and so forth. Finally, the change in the E 
direction of the writing necessitated a further change, 


in as much as the signs had to be turned from «the 
right to the left, as in Greek". 


On the basis of the above considerations Bühler maintained 
that twenty-two letters of the Brahmi alphabet were derived 
from North Semitic alphabet, some of them from the early 
Pheenician, a few from Mesa’s stone inscription and five from i 
the script on the weights from Assyria. The remaining letters 
of the Brahmi were also derived from the borrowed signs by 
introducing certain devices. The comparative table (No. 111) 
will show the method of derivation suggested by Bühler. 
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Another great advocate of the theory of the North Semitic 
origin is Dr. David Diringer.1 He writes, “All historical and 
cultural evidence is best co-ordinated by the theory which 
considers the early Aramaic alphabet as the prototype of the 
Brahmi script. The acknowledged resemblance of the Brahmi 
signs to the Phcenician letters also applies to the early Aramaic 
letters, while in my opinion there can be no doubt that of all the* 
Semitics, the Aramaean traders were the first who came in direct 
communication with the Indo-Aryan merchants”. 

He further says, 

“Over sixty years ago, R. N. Cust, the then Hon. 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, published an article 
in the journal of that society (on the Origin of the Indian 
Alphabet, J.R.A.S. N.S. XVI, 1884, pp. 325-359). Since 
then, many new discoveries have been made and the problem 
has been discussed in many hundred of books and articles, 
and yet, concerning the origin of the Brahmi script, I even 
now fairly well agree with the first two of his conclusions : 

*(1) The Indian alphabet is in no respect an independent 
invention of the people of India, who, however, 
elaborated to a marvelous extent a loan, which 
they had received from others. 

(2) The idea of representing vowel and consonant sounds 
by a symbol of a pure alphabetic character was de- 
tived from Western Asia beyond any reasonable 
doubt”. (The Indian characters, however, are semi- 
alphabetic and not pure alphabetic). 

In a way of arguments in favour of his theory he states, 

(1) “We need not assume that the Brahmi is a simple 
derivative of the Aramaic alphabet. It was probably 
mainly the idea of alphabetic writing which was 
accepted, although the shapes of many Brahmi signs 
show also Semitic influence and the original direction 
of the Brahmi character from right to left was also 
of Semitic origin”. 

T Alphabet, pP. 336, 337. 
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(2) “Some scholars hold that, as the Indian writing is 
in appearance a syllabry, it could not have been 
derived from an alphabet; alphabetic script being 
obviously more advanced than syllabic. These 
scholars seem to have forgotten the fact that Semitic 
alphabet did not contain vowels, and while the 
Semitics could, if necessary, dispense with viwel 
signs, the Indo-European languages could not do 
so. The Greeks solved this problem satisfactorily, 
but the Indians were less successful. It may be that 3 
but the Indians were less successful. It may be 
that the inventor of the Brahmi did not grasp the 
essence of the alphabetic system of writing. It is 
quite possible that the Semitic script appeared to 
him as semi-syllabic, as it could seem to any speaker 
of an Indo-Aryan language”. 


Before we examine the theory of the North Semitic origin 
of the Brahmi characters, it is necessary that we should closely 


study the comparative table of the Semitic and the Brahmi 
characters :! 


The main atguments in favour of the Semitic origin of 

the Brahmi script are the following: 

(1) The resemblance between the Semitic and the Brahmi 
characters. 

(2) The early Indian writing was pictographic; no 
alphabetic writing can be derived from pictographs ; 
the earliest known alphabets are Semitic; hence, the 
Brahmi (semi-alphabetic) could be derived only from 
the Semitic sources. 

(3) The supposed original direction of the Brahmi from 
the right to the left. 

(4) The absence Of the specimens of writing before fifth 
century B.C. in India. 


Let us examine these arguments one by one, ‘There is 
no doubt that there is a remote resemblance between the 


1 See Table No. III. 
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Pheenician and the Aramaic alphabets of North-Western Asia 
and the Brahmi script of India. But the contention of Bühler 
and other scholars of his school of opinion that the latter was 
derived from the former can not be proved. Specially the 
methods of derivation suggested by Bühler are fantastic, and 
if they are accepted as valid the Bra/mi characters can be derived 
not only from the Phcenician and the Aramaic but from any 
known characters of the world. Some instances of forced 
derivation are given in the Table No. IV. 


The temote resemblance between the two sets of characters 
is due to the fact that the Pheenicians originally belonged to 
India, as it has been suggested in the first chapter of this work.! 
The Phenicians carried the Indian alphabet with them to the 
extreme North-West of Asia. But surrounded as they were by 
Semitic peoples, their characters underwent a great change, 
though they also influenced the Northern Semitic characters 
called Aramaic, which inspired a number of other characters of 
Western Asia excepting the Southern Semitic and the Egyptian. 
So, if there was any derivation, either in form or in inspiration, 
it were the Pheenician and the Aramaic characters which derived 
some elements from the ptoto-type of the Brahmi and not the. 
vice versa. 

As regards the second argument, first of all its very 
premises that an alphabetic writing cannot be derived from a 
pictographic one is wrong. There is absolutely no doubt that 
all earliest writings, by very nature of things, were pictographic.? 
“Man began his writing with picture-writing, just as the child 
likes to begin". Of course, it is a different matter as to which 
of the inventors of pictographs could develop alphabets out 
of pictographs and to what amount of perfection. Secondly, 
the earliest specimens of writing found in India on the Indus 
Valley inscriptions are not purely pictographic and mostly 
phonetic, syllabic and tending to become alphabetic.3 More- 
over, many of the symbols, which are supposed to be picto- 

a Cf. Rgveda, vi and vii. 
2 David Diringer, Alphabet, 21. 
3 Cf, Marshall, Moheniodaro And The Indus Civilization, Vol. T. 
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graphs, are nothing more than the combinations of phonetic 
symbols mistaken for pictographs. Hence the derivation of 
the Brahm? alphabet from the Indus Valley Script can, undet 
no circumstances, be ruled out. 

The third argument that the Brahmi was originally written 
~ from the right to the left and that this fact indicates the Semitic 
origin of the Brahmi is based upon very meagre and doubtful 
data. When Bühler wrote in his 'Indian Studies’ and finally 
published his “Indian Paleography' the specimens of the Brahmi 
written from the right to the left consisted of the following : 

(1) A few letters in the edicts of Asoka. 

(2) Inscriptions on the coins discovered by Cunningham 
at Erana in the Jubbulpur district of C. P. (Madhya 
Pradesh). 

To these may be added 

(3) The Yerragudi Version of the Minot Rock Edict of 
Ašoka found in the Karnul district of the Madras 
Presidency.! 


Bühler regarded the above two sets of specimens as the 
missing link in the chain of arguments which went to prove the 
derivation of the Brahmi alphabet from the Semitic alphabets 
which were written from right to the left. But this link dis- 
covered by Bühler appears to be very weak. First of all the 
specimens are sporadic and very small in number in comparison 
with a large number of contemporary inscriptions written from 
the left to the right. Some irregular forms of letters indicate 
the fluid state of characters which became fixed later on and not 
their derivation from any foreign source. Secondly, the 
inscriptions on coins are sometimes reversed due to the 
mistake of the mould-maker, who inadvertently engraves straight 
letters on the mould, and, thercfore, they cannot be sure 
indicatots of the directions of writing, unless they correspond 
with the majority of cases. 'That is why Hultzsch and Fleet 
did not agree with the conclusions drawn by Būhler. As 
regatds the Yerragudi version of the Minor Rock Edict of 


1, 6. Sircar, Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. VII, p. 817 ff. 
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Ašoka, it is a peculiar case. It seems that the engraver, though 
originally practised in the usual style of Brahmi writing from the 
left to the right! was trying a new experiment. He wrote the 
first line from the left to the right and the second from the right 
to the left and thus he continued, changing the direction of 
writing in the alternate lines. Hence, it is clear that he was not 
following any regular and set style, but he was trying a new 
experiment. Moreover,in the line which ran from the right to the 
left only the positions of letters were changed and not their forms, 
which shows that it was a forced and artificial type of writing 
and it had no bearing on the origin of the Brābmī alphabet. 


The fourth argument is at the best an argumentum ex 
silentio for the period between the fifth century B.C. and 
fourth millennium B.C. to which the Indus Valley script 
belongs. As a matter of fact all archeological discoveries are 
chance discoveries and unless all ancient cities in Northern India 
ate excavated and full allowance is made to its desttuctive floods 
and damp climate, no body can claim that writing did not exist 
in this vast period. Literary evidences indicating the existence 
of writing during the pre-Buddhist period of Indian history going 
back to millennia are overwhelming. Even Bühler recognized 
its weight in the following words : “the inference that a Vedic 
wotk which does not mention writing must have been composed 
when writing was unknown in India will be dropped". Even 
the Indus Valley inscriptions, which are fragmentary and contain 
names of petsons, guilds and deities, and which have sutvived 
on hatd materials of writing, prove that extensive writing work 
was done on petishable soft materials also available in India. 
Under the circumstances one need not go outside India for 
searching the proto-type of the Brahmi alphabet. 


3. Conclusion. 
. Before seeking to derive the Brakmi alphabet from any 
known alphabet one should note its following characteristics : 
(1) The Brahmi alphabet contains independent and 
indubitable symbols for almost all pronounced sounds. 
ETT The first line of the inscription starts from the left to the right. 
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(2) Identity between pronounced letters and written 
alphabets. 

(3) The most exhaustive symbols for vowels and conso- 
nants, numbering sixty four. 

(4) Different signs for short and long vowels. 

(5) Signs for Ausvāra (nasal sound = ~) Auunāsika (nasal 
sound =~) and Visarga (a sort of hard) breathing = :). 

(6) The phonetic classification of the alphabet according 
to the places of pronounciation. 

(7) The combination of vowels with consonants with 
the help of medial signs. 


With the above characteristics the Brā/»ī alphabet could 
not possibly be derived from the Semitic alphabets, which 
completely lack in them. The Northern Semitic alphabet 
consists of twenty-two signs for eighteen sounds. In it 
there is no identity between the pronounced letters and the 
written alphabet. It has several characters for one sound. It 
does not make any distinction between the long and the short 
vowels, nor does it contain any signs for Anusvāra (nasals) and 
Visarga (hard breathing). In the Semitic alphabet the consonants 
and the vowels cannot coalesce, rather the vowels ate written 
after the consonants. Phonetically the Semitic alphabets ate a 
jumble rather than a system, for instance just after a (alif) which 
is guttural we have b (be) which is libial. A set of alphabets 
poor and defective like the Semitic could not form the basis of 
the Brahmi alphabet. Why should the authors of the Brahmi 
alphabet look to the Semitic and take resort to all the cumbrous 


devices suggested by Bühler for the derivation of the Brahmi 
from the Semitic ? 


Būhler recognizes the highly phonetic and grammatical 
nature of the Bra/mi alphabet and concedes that its oldest shape 
was determined by the Indians: “Nevertheless, the oldest known 
form of the Brahmi, without a doubt, was a script framed by 
learned Brahmans for writing Sanskrit. This assertion is borne 
out not only by the remnants of the Gaya alphabet of Aéoka's 
stone masons, which must have contained signs for the Sanskrit 
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vowels AI and AU and which is arranged according to phonetic 
principles, but also by the influence of phonetics and grammar 
which is clearly discernible in the formation of the derivative 
signs. The hand of phonologist and grammarian is recog- 
nisable in the following points : 

(1) The development of five nasal letters and of a sign 


for nasalisation ......... , as well as of a complete set 
of signs for the long vowels 


(2) The derivation of the signs for the phonetically very 
different, but grammatically cognate sa and sa ...... 

(3) The notation of U by the half of Va, from which 
the vowel is frequently derived by samprasarana. 

(4) The derivation of O from U......by the addition of 
a stroke. 

(5) The non-exptession of medial a, in accotdance with 
the teachings of the grammarians who consider it 
inherent in every consonant......... ; 


All this has so learned an appearance and is so artificial 
that it could only have been invented by Pandits, not by traders 
and clerks.” 


A people who had the exceptional genius of evolving 
scientific phonetics and grammat and who could invent more 
than half of their alphabet need not look towards the poor and 
defective Semitic alphabets for borrowing. It is rather sur- 
prizing how Bühler in view of these facts believed that the Indians 
borrowed their alphabet from the Semitics. 


A full consideration of various factors for the evolution of 
an alphabet clearly indicates that the Brahmi characters were 
invented by the genius of the Indian people who were fat ahead 
of other peoples of ancient times in linguistics and who evolved 
vast Vedic literature involving a definite knowledge of alphabet. 
The Brahmi was derived from pictographs, ideographs and 
phonetic signs, the earliest specimens of which are to be found 
in the Indus Valley inscriptions. For illustration of the deti- 
vation of the Brahmi from the Indus Valley script the comparative 
table (No. V) is instructive. 
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C. The Origin of the Kharosthi Alphabet 


1. The Names. 

The K/arosM script! is known by various names. It was 
formerly called Bactrian, Indo- Bactrian, Aryan, Bactro-Pali, 
North-Western Indian, Kabulian, Kharosthi etc. Its most popular 
- name, however, is Kharosthi, which was accepted on the basis 
of the Chinese literature in which this name continued upto the 
seventh century A.D.? 


2. The Origin of the Name. 


Generally the following explanations of this name ate 
found : 
(1) The inventor of this script was a person called Kharostha 
(Khara = Ostha> = asslip). 
(2) It is so-called, because it was used by the Kharosthas, 
the barbarous peoples on the north-western boundaries 
of India, for instance the Yavanas (Greeks), the Sakas 
(Scythians), the Tusāras (Kusanas) and other peoples 
of Central Asia. 
(3) Kharostha is the Sansktit form of Kashgar, a province 
in Central Asia, which was the latest centre of this 
sctipt.* Sten Konow opined on this suggestion in the 
following words, “It is true that numerous Kharosthi 
documents have been found in Chinese Turkestan, | 
notably in the eastern oases to the south of the desert, 
3 See Table No. VI. 


2 Fa-wan-shu-lin ; Babylonian and Oriental Record, Y, 59. 

3 Kia-lu-se-ta= K—lu—se—to = Kh—ro—s—ta = Kharostha. 
See Fa-wan-shu-lin. 

4 Professor Sylvain Levi maintained that the correct name of the script ! 
was Kharostra, which was derived from the Chinese wotd, *kia-lu- j 
shu-ta(n)-le’ used for the province of Kashgar. (Bulletin de 1’ Ecole 
Francaise d’ extreme-orient, ii, 1902, pp. 246 ff(. Messrs, O. Franke 
and R. Pischel protested against the derivation of the Chinese word 
from ‘Kharostra and held that ‘Kharostra’ was never used in India 
and the only known and the correct form was "Kharostha'. Sifzungs- 


berich der Prenssischen Akademie der Wissenchaften, Berlin, 1903, pp 
184&., 7358. 
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and that the only known Kharosthi manuscript comes 
from the Khotan country. The alphabet is, however, 
everywhere, used for writing an Indian language, 
and we should a priori be inclined to think that 
it was brought to Turkestan by Indian immigrants. 
Moreover, the manuscript and the documents belong | 
to a comparatively late date, none of them being 
apparently older than the second century A.D. In 
India on the other hand, the use of the Kharosthī can 
be traced back to the third century B.C." (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarm, Vol. II, p. xiv). 

(4) It is the Indian adaptation of the Iranian word 
‘Kharostha, ot ‘Kharaposta’, meaning ‘ass-skin’. Most 
probably this script was used for writing on ass-skin. 

(5) There was an Aramaic word ‘Kharoftha’ used for this 
script, which in course of time, through popular 
method of derivation, assumed the Sanskrit form 
Kharostha. (Cf. Ludwig, Gurupiya, Kaumudi, pp. 
68 ff). 

The earliest tradition about the name is recorded in the 
Fa-wan-shu-lin, a Chinese work of 668 A.D., accotding to which 
the script is so-called, because it was invented by a person who 
bore that name K/arostha. Whether this tradition is a name- 
myth ot based upon facts, it is difficult to say. So far as other 
explanations are concerned, they are mete conjectures without 
any evidence. The name ‘Kharostha’ is evidently Indian, a 
Prakritised form of Samskrit ‘Kharaustha’. The script may 
have been called so due to the fact that most of the Kharosthi 
characters ate irregular elongated curves and they look like the 
moving lips of an ass (Khara). Originally it must have been a 
nick-name, which got currency in course of time. 


3. The Theory of Aramaic Origin. 


The most current theory regarding the origin of the 
Kharosthi script is that it originated from the Aramaic alphabet.! 


1 The greatest champion of this theory was Bühler (Indian Paleography, 
pp. 19-20) and it was, accepted by the majority of scholars. 
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The following arguments are produced in favour of this 
theoty. 

(1) Resemblance between the Aramaic and the Kharosthi 
characters. “Finally, they are confirmed by the 
circumstance that the majority of the Kharosthi signs 
can be most easily derived from the Aramaic types 
of the fifth century B.C. which appear in the Saqqarh 
and Teima inscriptions of B.C. 482 and of about B.C. 
500, while a few letters agree with somewhat earlier 
forms on the later Asyrian weights and the Baby- 
lonian seals and gems, and two or three are more 
closely allied to the later signs of Lesser Teima 
inscription, the Stele Vaticana, and the Libationlable 
from the Serapeum. The whole ductus of the 
Klarostlā; with its long-drawn and long tailed letters, 
is that of thé characters on the Mesopotamian weights, 
seals and cameos, which reoccurs in the inscriptions 
of Saqqarh, Teima and the Serapeum" 1 

(2) The direction of the Kharosthi script from the right 
to the left. 

(3) The Kharospht has certain charactetistics common with 
the Semitic scripts, for instance, the absence of long 
vowels. 

(4) The use of Klarost/ī in only those parts of India which 
were occupied by the Iranians from the second half 
of the sixth century B.C. upto the fourth century B.C. 

(5) The Ašokan edicts found in the North-West of India 
at Mansera and Shahbazgarhi use for ‘writing’ ot 
‘edict’ the word *Dip? which evidently was borrowed 
from the old Persian. 


(6) The appearance of the K/arosif in India after its 
Iranian invasion. 


(7) The wide use of the Aramaic alphabet in Western Asia 
and Egypt and its acceptance by the Iranian emperors 
for administrative use, which brought it to India. 


1 Bühler, Indian Paleography, p. 20. 
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The Aramaic alphabet was adapted to Indian Lan- 
guages by introducing a number of modifications 
and additions. 

The later analogy of the Arabic script which was 
intrcduced into India in the medieval times with 


some modifications and it was used for writing Indian 
languages. 


Let us examine the arguments in favour cf the Aramaic 
origin of the Kharosfii one by one: 


(1) 


(2) 


There is some resemblance in the general external 
appearance of the K/aros// and the Aramaic characters 
as regards the system of their formation, their cursive 
style and their direction of writing from the tight to 
the left. But resemblance cannot go beyond this. 
Biihler’s attempt at derivation of the K/arosti signs 
from the Aramaic ones is very laboured and the 
principles of detivation suggested by him look like 
principles underlying agility exercises. As a matter 
of fact all letters are formed by the combination of 
lines, curves, angles, hooks, knots, circles etc. and 
by changing the position of these constituents any 
one letter can be derived from the other. The 
absurdity of Bühler's theory becomes patent when 
we note that he derives the Bralmi characters from 
the Aramaic of the eighth or the tenth century B.C. 
and he again derives the Kharogit signs from the same 
Aramaic of the fifth century B.C. A close study 
of the comparative table will reveal that resemblance 
between the Kharosflē and the Aramaic is vety 
superfluous and it does not warrant the derivation 
of the former from the latter. 

The direction of the K/arostbī from the right to the 
left is no guarantee that it was derived from the 
Semitic source, as leftward movement of writing 
cannot be regarded an absolute monopoly of the 
Semitic people. In a vast country like India the 
evolution of two types of writing, one running from 
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the left to the right and the other from the right to 
the left was not an impossibility. 

(3) The absence of long vowels in the Kharosthi is due 
to the fact that it was used for writing Prakrits which 
avoid long vowels, big compounds and difficult 
ligatures. Thus the so-called common characteristics 
of the Kharosthi were due to its popular use and not 
due to any Semitic influence. 


(4) It may be possible that the North-West part of India 
was under Persian empire from the sixth to the fourth 
century B.C. But not a single official document of 
the Persian emperors in Kharosyhi is found in that part 
of India, not any Persian document in Aramaic, which 
could be imitated by Indians. Most probably the 
Persians did not rule over India directly and they 
had no colonies or settlements in this country. 
Therefore, their influence on India was not so deep 
as to initiate a new system of writing. Whenever 
foreign alphabets were adopted in India, they wete 
adopted almost directly and completely, for instance 
the Arabic letters in the medieval times and the English 
(Roman) letters in modern times. 


(5) Būhler does not give any reason as to why the word 
‘Dipi’ should be regarded exclusively Persian ot 
non-Sanskritic. This word can easily be popularly 
derived from the Sanskrit root ‘dip’ "to shine’, ‘to 
be illustrious’ or ‘to manifest’. Letters were figura- 
tively regarded as shining, illustrious and manifesting. 

(6) The marking of Persian siglois with K/arosz/z syllables 
presupposes the existence of the K/aros//? script in a 
developed form before the Persian domination over 
the North-Western part of India. 

(7) There is no doubt that the Aramaic alphabet had a 
wide currency in Western Asia, but it had no 
circulation in India. First of all it is highly doubtful 
whether India was administratively "ever under 
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Persian rule ;! secondly, as pointed out before, there 
is not a single official document of the Persian 
emperors written in the Aramaic found in India. 
Under the circumstances therē was hardly any occa- 
sion ot impetus for imitating or adapting the Aramaic 
characters by the Indians. : 

(8) Resemblance between.the two scripts is so remote s 
and contact between India and Persia was so formal 
that the question of adaptation could not arise. 

(9) The analogy of the introduction of the Arabic or 
the so-called Persian script into India during the 
medieval period is not apt. The Arabic alphabet was 
exclusively used by the Arab and the Turk invaders of 
India and, when they settled in this country as rulers, 
they used the Arabic and Persian languages as official 
languages. Here there was no case of borrowing 
but bodily introduction of the Arabic script with 
Arabic and Persian languages. 


4. Indian Origin. 


In deciding the problem of the origin of the Kharosthi 
alphabet it is necessary to keep in mind the place of its rise and 
the areas of its expansion later on. The earliest known 
inscriptions in the Kharosthi so far have been found in the 
north-west of India. In no country of Western Asia any docu- 
ment or any specimen of writing in K/arogé!; has been dis- 
covered. Even the Persian emperors, who are supposed to be 
instrumental in the evolution of the Kharosthi alphabet did not 
use Aramaic or its supposed derivative Kharstthi for their 
official business. The earliest known Kharostht inscriptions of 
Ašoka belong to the third century B.C. All other inscriptions 
in Kharosthi found in Baluchistan, Afganisthan and Central Asia 
ate later in date and they clearly indicate that they were carried 
there by the Indian colonists and the missionaries. Another fact 
to be noted in connection with the origin of the Kharosthi is that 


aed ERG C. Majumdar, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol, X XV, No. 3, 
Sept. 1949. 
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its letters are Indian and it was used for writing Indian 
languages even in countries outside India.  Inspite of its 
direction from the right to the left its nature of formation is 
Indian, specially, in attaching Auwsvāra (nasal symbol) and the 
medial signs to its characters and also in the formation of 


ligatures, 
eeping all the circumstances in view it can be safely 


maintained that the K/aros//7 script originated in the north-west 
part of India and, as it is recorded in Chinese traditions, it was 
invented by an Indian genius whose nickname was Kharostha, 
as the letters resembled sis JĀ During the Persian domination 
over that part of the country the K/arog/A; was recognized as a 
popular script and that is why Persian siglois were stamped with 
Kharosthī syllables. When the Maurays of Mid-India occupied 
that part of the country they had also to adopt the K/arost/ī script 
for that part of the country. Next, the Bactrians, the Parthians, 
the Sakas and the Kusanas used this script for Indian languages 
side by side with the Greek. Under the Kusanas the expansion 
of Buddhism carried the K/arosthī to western and northern 
regions and the K/zro5//7 continued upto the fourth century A.D. 
The long association of the Kharosthī with foteign powets in 
India in the areas dominated by them created some aversion 
towards it in the rest of India. With the rise of the Gupta 
power and the upsurge of the unification of the country and 


nationalism, the Kharostht died with its official fotei 


gn support 
and the Brahwi, = E 


which was the most widely curtent script in 
ndia, replaced Kfarosthi in the north-west part of India also.! 


But really speaking, there was nothing foreign about K/arost/ī. 
Tt. had its origin, rise and fall in India. ` a 


1 
In the west and the north it was re 
there with Islam. 


placed by tbe Arabic which spread 
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CHAPTER IV 


HISTORY OF THE DECIPHERMENT OF 
ANCIENT INDIAN SCRIPTS 


'The Indians had long forgotten the reading of the ancient - 
scripts of their country. Some scholars of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
with gteat efforts, could read the manuscripts belonging to the 
seventh and the eighth centuries A.D. but not earlier. The 
Gupta and the earlier Brahmi scripts were sealed books to 
the Indians. This state of things obtained as early as the 
fourteenth century A.D. When Firoz Shah Tughlaq shifted 
the A$okan pillars from Topra and Meetute to Delhit, he 
invited a number of Sanskrit scholars to read the edicts on those 
pillars but they were not able to decipher the script of those 
edicts. Akbar, the Great Moghal was also inquisitive about 
the writing on these pillars, but even in the sixteenth century 
no serious attempt was made to read this ancient script2. People 
were satisfied with the fanciful legend that these pillars were 
the Staffs of Bhima (one of the Pandavas) and the script of them 
contained the instructions given to the Pandavas by Sri Krsna 
in the Paisācī language. This ignorance about Indian history 
and archeology was due to the disorganization and the conse- 
quent disintegration of the political and intellectual life of the 
country since the last decade of the twelfth century A.D. India 
started the regaining of its intellectual inquisitiveness and 
stability when the Asiatic Society of Bengal was established on 
the 15th January, 1784 which inspired the scholars to engage 
themselve in the study of India’s past in all its aspects. Now 


Indian paleography and epigraphy also attracted the attention 
of the Indologists. 


1. The Decipherment of the Later Brahmi Script. 


Soon after the foundation of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal the discovery and the decipherment of the Brahmi 


OE rta Do TS THER tink, GE 
2 Akbarnamah. 
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inscriptions began. In 1785 A.D. Charles Wilkins read the 
Bodal pillar inscription of the Pala king Narayanapala found 
in the Dinajpur district of Bengal! The next attempt at 
readig the Brahmi script was made in the same year. Pandit 
Radhakant Sharma read the Topra-Delhi pillar inscription of 
. the Chāhamāna King Visaladeva (Vigraharāja IV), dated V.E. 
1220.2 These inscriptions could be easily read, as they were 
very recent in date. In the same year again Mr. J. H. 
Harrington discovered the Nagarjuni and the Barabar cave 
inscriptions of the Mavkhari king Anantavarman. ‘The script 
of these inscriptions being more archaic than the script of the 
Pala and the Chdhamdna inscriptions was found difficult to be 
read and Harrington could not decipher them. But Charles 
Wilkins laboured on these inscriptions between 1785 and 1789 
and with the help of these inscriptions he was able to read 
almost half the letters of the Gupta script. The great historian 
Colonel James Tod collected a large number of inscriptions 
found in Rajasthan, Central India and Gujrat between 1818 and 
1823 and with the help of Yati Jūānachandra he was partially 
successful in reading some of these inscriptions. These inscrip- 


tions belonged to the period between the seventh and the 
fifteenth centuries. 


9 


Another landmark in the decipherment of the later Brahmi 
was made when Babington in 1828 prepared a table of letters UA 


on the basis of the Sanskrit and Tamil inscriptions discovered 
at Mamallapuram.4 


= 


The proper decipherment of the Gupta script was, how- 
ever, started when in 1834 Captain Troyer read part of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Dr. Mill was 


7 1 H H 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. 11, p. 167; Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


n p. 674, plate 36 Nos. 15, 16, 17, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIII, 
p. 428. 


2 Ibid. 
? Tod Annals of Rajasthan. 


4 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Soci 
j Society, Vol. TI, pp. 264-269, plates P 
13, 15, 17 and 18, 1 2 a 
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more successful in reading the Allahabad pillar inscription! 
and he read completely the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda- 
gupta in 1837.2 About the same time W. H. Bothon read a 
number of copper-plates discovered in Gujrat and which 
belonged to the kings of the Valabhi dynasty. More substantial 
and successful reading was that of James Prinsep. He deciphered. 
the Delhi, Kahaum, Erana, Sanchi, Amaravati and Gitnat 
inscriptions of the Gupta period.4 This completed the reading 
of the Gupta script. A table of the complete Gupta alphabet 
was prepared. 


9 


2. The Decipherment of the Early Brakmt Script. 

The Brd/mi inscriptions in the Elora caves attracted the 
attention of the scholars first. In 1795 Sir Charles Mellet 
prepared the stampages of these inscriptions and sent them to 
William Jones for their decipherment, who forwarded them to 
Wilford for reading them. Wilford could not do any justice 
to them. Under the wrong guidance of a Sanskrit Pandit made 
a wrong reading of these inscriptions and he returned them with 
his reading to Sir William Jones. They were kept lying with 
Sir William Jones for several years and later on the reading was 
found to be imaginary. 


The first abortive attempt at reading the early Bra/gz 

Z inscriptions was followed by another attempt by Ch. Lassen. 
He read the Bra/mi legend on the coins of the Indo-Bactrian 

King Agathocles in 1836. But the legends being very small, 

only a few of the Brd/mi letters were deciphered. "The credit 


+ 


of a fuller decipherment of the Brahm? script went to James 
Prinsep. In 1834-35 he got the stampages of Allahabad, Radhia 
and Mathia pillar inscriptions and compared them with the Delhi 
pillar inscription. To his great satisfaction he discovered that 
all the four inscriptions were identical. Encouraged by this 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IU, p. 339. 
2 Ibid, Vol. VI, p. 1. 
3 Tbid, Vol. IV, p. 477. 

F 4 Ibid, Vol. VI, p. 218, Vol. VII, pp. 36, 337, 629, 633. 
5 Cunningham, Archeological Survey Reports, Vol. T. 
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result he analysed the letters of these inscriptions. He found 
that the same principles of application in the case of the medial | 
signs were present in the early Brahmi inscriptions as in the case | 
of the Gupta inscriptions.! A continued study of these insctip- | 
tions established the unity and the continuity of the early Brahmi | 
and the Gupta scripts. Previously some scholars had mistaken | 
the early Brakmi script for some form of the Greek alphabet ; | 
this confusion was removed by the attempts of Prinsep. Prinšep | 
first separated the vowels and medial signs and then the conso- | 
nants ; he compared them with the Gupta characters, fixed their if 
sound-values and classified them under vargas (phonetic classes). 
Thus he was able to decipher the majority of the eatly Brahmi 
characters. The table of signs prepared by him was later on 
found quite correct, except in the case of the signs for U and O. 
Almost during the same period Father James Stevenson engaged 
himself in the task of deciphering the Bra/z7; characters. . He 
recognized the letters ka, ja, pa and ba.2 With the help of these 
letters he tried to read inscriptions. But two obstacles stood 
in his way. Firstly, he had only a partial knowledge of the Brahmi 
alphabet and secondly he believed that the language of the Brahmi | 
insctiptions was Sanskrit. Therefore, he could not succeed 
in reading them. 

In 1837 James Prinsep made another attempt at reading 
the early Brahmi script. He collected and compared the 
stampages of the small inscriptions on the railings and gate 
pillars at Sanchi. At the end of all inscriptions he found two 
letters common. The last two common letters were preceded 
by sa (Prakrit of Sanskrit sya, meaning ‘of’). He could easily 
conjecture that the word preceding sa must be a proper name 
and the word following it must be an equivalent of ‘gift’ or 
‘dedication’. The first of the last two letters was matked with 
a medial sign for ā and the second was marked with a sign for 
anusvara, Now the word could easily be read as ‘danan? and the 
two Brahmi letters were clearly recognized. At the same time 
it was also established that the language of the inscription was 


? 
s 


fV 


i meer me me" — emu) 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. ITI, p. 7, plate 5. 
2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. WI, p. 485. 
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Prakrit and not Sanskrit. After this the six missing signs of the 
Brahmi alphabet were discovered, among which I, U, ša, sa and 
lā were published in Bühler's plate II.1 Grierson found letter 
na in Gaya which figured in Bühler's Indian Studies.2 The existence 
of the sign for AU in the third century B.C. was proved by the 
Gaya alphabet of Ašokas masons.3 Ū and Ša were first recognized. 
by Cunningham.+ One form of ga was read by Senart> and another 
by'Heernle.6 Bühler discovered /a in the Sanchi Votive ins- 
criptions. The credit of preparing a complete and scientific 
table of the Brā/wī characters will certainly go to Bühler. 


3. The Decipherment of the Kharosthī Script. 

The decipherment of the K/aros¢i7 script should have been 
easier than the decipherment of the Bra/u script, as a large number 
of bilingual inscriptions in the Greek and the Klarosthi scripts 
were found in the north-west of India, but for the confusion 
regarding the language of the Kharosthi inscriptions. The 
Brahmi had another advantage; it was certain that the language 
used in it was Indian and its aksaras (letters) were Sanskritic and 
already well known. 

Colonel Tod collected a big hoard of Greek, Scythian, 
Patthian and Kusana coins assignable to the period between 
175 B.C. and 200 A.D. They were bilingual. On the one 
side they bore a legend in Greek. On the other side there was 
as yet undeciphered legend in Kharosthi. After some speculation 
in 1824 Tod declared that the script and the language used on 
the other side of the coins were Sassanian, perhaps in view of 
the fact that the foreigners, whose coins he had collected, were 
closely associated with the Sassanians.? In 1830 A.D. General 
Ventura excavated the Mankiala stupa, which yielded a number 


of coins and two K/arostlē inscriptions. He was, however, not 


1 Indische Paleograbhie. 
"2 Vol? III, pp. 31, 76. 
3 Bühler, Indian Studies, Vol. WV, 31. 
4 Cunningham, Inscriptions of Ašoka (C. V, 1 pl. 27). 
5 Senart, Inscriptions de Piyadasi 1, 36. 
5 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 56, 74. 
7 Epigraphia Indica, ïl, p. 368. 
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able to read them.! Sir Alexander Butns also collected a large 
number of coins bearing Greek and Kiarosttē legends. He 
could read the Greek legends, but he could not discover any 


clue to decipherment of the Kharosthi legends. 


In 1833 Prinsep conjectured that on one side of the coin 
“of Appolodotos the script was Pahlavi? and that the script of the 
Manikiala inscriptions was Pāli (Brahmi).3 n support of the 
latter part of the conjecture he maintained that Kharostit was 
the cursive form of Pali (Brahm) used by clerks and business- 
men4 A further study of the script icompelled him to change 
his views. 


Ch. Masson while engaged in the archeological researches 
in Afghanistan observed that the Greek legend on one side of 
the coins was identical with the Kharostht legend on the other 
side of the coins. It was a great step forward and it made the 
task of deciphering the Kharosthi script easier. By conjecturing 
and ultimately fixing the Prakrit equivalent for Greek terms 
he read the Kharosthi legends and recognized the Kharosthi signs 
on the coins of Menander, Appolodotos and Hermeus. He 
conveyed the results of his investigations to Prinsep.5 


Prinsep followed the researches of Masson. He was able 
to read twelve names and six titles of the Greek kings in the 
Klarostlī scripts. He fixed the direction of the script from the 
right to the left. He regarded the Kharosthi as of the Semitic 
origin. But he committed a mistake regarding the language 
of the Kharostht script. He thought that its language was Pahlavi. 
This mistake obstructed the further progress of decipherment.ó 
In 1838 he realised, however, that the language was Pali (Prakrit). 
The determination of the language further facilitated the work 
of decipherment. He could now read seventeen Kharosthi 

1 Ojha: Prachina Lipimala, p. 40. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. U, p. 313. 

3 Ibid, Vol. HI, p. 318. 

4 [bid, p. 319. 

5 Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, Y, 178-185, II, 128-143. 

6 J.4.5.B., Vol. II, p. 313. 
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chatacters.| Next six signs were read by E. Nortis and the test 
by Cunningham. Thus the reading of the K/arosZ/ alphabet 
was complete on the coins.? As regards the reading of inde- 
pendent and bigger inscriptions in K/ares/z with the help of 
the knowledge gained from the reading of legends on the coins, 
the Shahbazgarhi pillar inscriptions of Asoka and the bilingual ' 
(both in Brahmi and Kharosthi) Kangra inscriptions were read 
satisfactorily except a few ligatures. The Saka inscriptions were - 
| read with greater ease and so was the manuscript of the Dhamma- 
pada from Khotan. As lateady pointed out, some very cursive 
forms of the individual Karostiz characters and a few of the 
ligatures still defied certain decipherment and a number of Parthian 
and Kusana inscriptions could not be read with certitude. The 
credit of preparing a systematic comparative table of the 
Kharosthi alphabet again goes to Bühler. 


4. The Decipherment of the Indus Valley Script. 

In the absence of any bilingual inscription, having one 
of its version in the Indus Valley script and the other in some 
already deciphered script, the Indus Valley script has remained 
a puzzle and it will continue to be so until some effective clue 

| to its reading is discovered. Under the circumstances, the deci- 
| pherment of the Indus Valley script is in the stage of conjectural 
| attempts at it. Some very important attempts made in this 


= r z direction are briefly referred to below : 
(1) Meriggi thought that the Indus Valley inscriptions 
consist of ideographs. He regarded every single 


symbol as an ideogram.3 
(2) Huntet* and Langdon5 considered the Indus Valley 


| i Prinsep' s Indian Antiquities, II, 125-142. 

2 Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, pp. 175-185 ; II, pp. 125-142; H. H. 
Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, 242 ft; J.A.S.B. XXIII, 714. Cunningham, 
A.S.R.I., VIII. 

3 p, Meriggi, Zur Indusschrift, Zeitschur, D. Veutschen Morgenl, Gesell- 
shaft, 1934. 

4 G. R. Hunter: The Script of Harappa and Moenum and its connection 
with other scripts, 1934. 

5 Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. TI, pp. 423-24. 


| 
| 
| 
| 9 
| 
| 
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script as the proto-type of the Brahmi script. Hunter 
followed the scientific method of tabulating evety 
occurrence of each sign. He claimed that by this 
process he obtained the interpretation of certain 
symbols, for instance, the ordinal suffix, the ablative 
and the dative terminations, the numeral signs and 
the determinatives for the words, ‘slave’ and ‘son’. 
The similarity between the two scripts is, however, 
only external and unless the sound values for signs 1 
in the Indus Valley resembling the Brahmi characters | 
are fixed beyond doubt no absolute certitude can be 
claimed for this view. 

(3) The German scholar Hrozny, who read the Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscription in Asia Minor, maintained | 
that the Hittite and the Indus Valley scripts wete | 
similar and the latter can be read as the former. 
Hrozny arrived at far-reaching conclusions, but they 
are considerably weakened by a number of hypothetical 
statements. By selection and elimination he tecog- i 
nized one hundred and ten symbols as the most i 
important phonetic signs—a large number for any 
phonetic or alphabetic system of writing. By further 
sifting he concluded that out of these signs eighty- 
six stood for six sounds only and forty-five signs for | 
four sounds s/, se, sa and s. Albright expressed his 1 
opinion on the work of Hrozny thus : “while acknow- i 
ledging Hrozny's brilliancy as a decipherer, one 


cannot help feeling that he has tackled too difficult | 
a task”. | 
| 


1 David Diringer, Alphabet, p. 85, 86. 
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CHAPTER V 
WRITING MATERIALS 


The selection of materials for writing depended mainly , 
on two factors—(1) the availability of suitable materials in 
different parts of the country, though when a material became 


current in one part of the country it travelled to other parts also 
| and (2) the nature of documents, ¢.g., long books and ordinary 

correspondence were written on pliable, soft and perishable 
matetials whereas religious edicts, eulogy of kings, legal docu- 
ments etc. were engraved or incised on durable materials like 
| stone, copper, iron, silver etc. These materials are mentioned 
below with relevant details about them. 


1. Bharjapatra (Birch-bark) : 


One very common material for writing books and long 


documents in ancient India was birch-bark. It was the, inner 
i bark of the tree called B/ūrja (Bactula bhojpattr). The Hima- 
layan tegions produced this material in abundance. Originally 
| it was used in the north-western part of Indiat but later on it 
travelled to other parts of India and to Central Asia, though in 
| the south, on account of the abundance of palm-leaves, it could 

S A nevet become very popular. 
i The earliest mention of birch-bark as a writing material 
is found in the accounts of the Greek writer Q. Curtius,? who 
writes that at the time of Alexander's invasion of India the 
Indians wrote on bark, though it should be noted that other 
Gteek writers mention only cotton cloth or paper. The famous 
lexicon Amarakosa3 refers to ‘Bhurje (birch-bark) under forest 
products. In the Kumdrasambhava of Kalidasa it is mentioned 
as a writing material and its desctiption is given in the following 
j words: “Where (in the Himalayas) the birch-barks, spotted 


| 1 Cf, Rajendralal Mitra, Gough's Papers, 17; Kashmir Report, 29, note 2. 
4 2 viii, 9. à 


3 "pt algai | IL 4. 46. 
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like the skin of an elephant, were used by the celestial 

iti rhi etters were written 
damsels for writing love-letters, on which letters were 
with the solution of metals’.1 The northern Buddhist works 

; : 4 nim The 
freguently mention birch-bark as a writing material. Ne 
most detailed description of its use is met with in Alberunts 
India? “In Central and Northern India people use the bark 


` of the uz tree, one kind of which is used as a cover for bows. 


It is called Bkūrja. They take a piece one yard long and as broad 
as outstretched fingures of the hand, or somewhat less, and prepare 
it in various ways. They oil and polish it so as to make it hard 
and smooth, and then they write on it. The proper order of 
the single leaves is marked by numbers. The whole book is 
wrapped up in a piece of cloth and fastened between two tablets 
of the same size. Such a book is called puthi (cf. pusta, pustaka). 
Their letters, and whatever else they have to write, they write 
on the bark of the ‘wz tree”. 


Birch-barks of various dimensions were found. They 
were cut into pieces of different sizes according to the needs 
and tastes of writers. According to Alberuni the pieces 
generally measured one ell in length and one span in breadth. 
They wete prepared for use by rubbing oil on them and getting 
them polished. Bark was written on with the aid of a reed pen 
and ink of a special kind. The middle portions of leaves were 
left unwritten and punched in order to get a string passed through 
them. They were fastened to two wooden plates, which wete 
of the size of leaves and wete also bored in the middle. 


After the introduction of cheap and beautiful paper during 
the Moghal tule in India, the use of bark as a writing material 
declined, though on account of its sanctity it was used for writing 


sacred books and amulets upto much later times. Amulets are 
still written on bitch-bark. 


MAT STQXHT TA «smaga: FAA gT: | 
mi egei aA Uo I. 7. 
* Bathlingk, Sanskrit Worterbuch in Kurzerer Fassung. 
> India (Sachau), I. 171. 
4 India (Sachau), I. 171. 
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The earliest manuscript on bark is that of the Kharostht 
Dhammapoda which was discovered in Khotan and belongs to 
the second or third century after Christ! The Manuscript 
of the Samyuktagama belongs to the fourth century A.D2 Next 
in chtonological order are the inscribed ‘twists’ tied up with 
threads discovered by Masson in the stupas of Afghanistan.? 
The manuscripts of Bower and Godfrey collection are of about ` 
sixth century A.D. and those of Bakhshali arithmetic are of the 
eighth.4 These ancient manuscripts could survive only because 
they remained buried under sand and stone, whereas their other 
contemporary manuscripts perished. The latest manusctipts 
on birch-barks belonging to the fifteenth and subsequent centuries 
come from Kashmir and are found in the libraries at Poona, 
London, Oxford, Berlin, Viena. A number of manuscripts 
are still found in Kashmir, Orissa, and some other parts of India. 


2. Tadapatra (Palm-leaves) : 

Another writing material, which was vety common in 
ancient India, was Tada-parra (Tala or Tali). Tada-patra was 
palm-leaf of the borassus Aahelliformis, corypha umbraculifera 
and c. taliera. The Buddhist Jātakas refer to leaves (panna) 
as a writing material, which most probably were palm-leaves.> 
The biography of Hiuen-Isang written by Hwuili contains a 
tradition according to which in the first Buddhist council held 
just after the death of Lord Buddha the Tripitakas were written 
on palm-leaves.$ Palm was originally indigenous to Southern 
India, so we can infer that in-the beginning its use for writing 
became common in the South and then gradually it spread to the 
other parts of India, though in Kashmir, part of the Punjab and 
Rajputana its use was negligible. That the use of palm-leaves 


for writing, in certain parts of India, was earlier than the use 
nee aoe 


1 Ojha: Prachina Lipimālā, p. 144. 

2 Ibid. 

3 H. H. Wilson: Ariana Antiqua, pl. 3 at p. 54, No. 11. 

4 J.A.S.B., 65, 225ff. 

5 Katahaka Jātaka , Mahāsntasoma Jātaka ; Kama Jātaka ; Chullakālinga 
Jātaka; Ruru Jataka etc. 

6 Si-yu-ki (Tr. by Beal), p. 166-177. 
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of birch-bark is proved by the fact that the latter was cut into 
pieces corresponding to the former in shape and size. The 
Taxila copper-plate,! belonging to the first century A.D., is also 
fashioned after a palm-leaf. 

The earliest manuscript written on palm-leaves is that 
of a fragment of a drama, which roughly belongs to the 
"second century A.D.2 The manuscripts discovered by 
Macartna in Kashgar can be assigned to the fourth century 
A.D3 The manuscripts of the «Prajūā-pāramitā-hydayasūtra” and 


E 


the Uspisa-vijayadharint, which were originally prepared in Central 
India, travelled to Japan and now are preserved in the Hori-uzie 
monastery, are of the sixth century A.D.4 The manuscript of 
the Skanda-purāņa now kept in the Durbar library at Kathmandu 
(Nepal) belongs to the seventh century A.D.5 The Cambridge 
manuscript of the Paramesvaratantra is dated Harga era 252 
(=Christian era 858).6 The manuscript of the Buddhist work a 
‘Latikavatara’ is dated Newar era 28 (=906—7 A.D.) It should 4 
be observed here that the early manuscripts on palm-leaves are 
found mostly in the cold and dry countries and parts of India. 
No manuscript of a date earlier than the fifteenth century A.D. 


is found in the south due to the hot and humid climate of that 
part of India. 


Palm-leaves were prepared for writing in a patticular way. 
For writing books and permanent documents palm-leaves were 
first dried, then boiled or soaked in water, next dried again and 
in the end they were polished with a smooth stone or conch-shell 
and cut into proper pieces. Palm-leaves in their natural form 
were used for ordinary and daily purpose. The size of a prepared 

1 J.R.4.S. 1863, 222, pl. 3. 

? Published by Dr. Luders (kleimere Sanskrit-Texte, Part I). 

3 J.4.5.B. LXVI, p. 218, pl. 7. 

* Anecdota Oxoniancia (Aryan Series), pls. I-IV. 

5 Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts belonging to the 


Darbar Library, Nepal ed. by Hara Prasad Shastri, English Intro., 
p. 52. 


€ Ibid, A | 
* Ojha, Prāckīna Lipimala, p. 143. 
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leaf varied from one to three feet in length and from one to four 
inches in breadth. In northern India ink was used in writing 
on palm-leaves. In the south, however, letters were incised 
on leaves with a stilus; then the leaves were besmeared with 
soot or powder of charcoal. The leaves of small length were 
punched on one side in the middle and those of considerable 
length on both the sides in the middle. Strings were passed 
through the holes in order to keep the leaves together. As palm- 
leaves were found in plenty in several parts of India, it was very 
widely used in the country. But with the. introduction of cheap 
paper the use of palm-leaves diminished. In the primary schools, 
temples and country-side shops palm-leaves are still used for its 
sanctity and easy availability.! 


3. Paper. 


It has been a common opinion that paper was first 
introduced by the Muslims in India and that it was for the first 
time manufactured by the Chinese in 105 A.D.2 Contrary 
to this view, Nearchos, a Greek writer, who accompanied 
Alexander during his Indian campaign in 327 B.C. writes that 
the Indians were manufacturing writing paper out of cotton 
by pounding.3 Sporadic references, like one in the “letter- 
writer” by king Bhoja of Dhara in Malwa (eleventh -century 
A.D.), also prove that paper was used for writing letters.4 


The earliest manuscripts on paper were discovered in 
Central Asia at Kashgar and Kugier, written in the Gupta script 
of the fifth century A.D.5 It was doubted by some scholars 
whether paper used for these manuscripts was of Indian otigin 
or not. There is, however, no justification for it in view of 
the Greek evidence on the use of paper in India in the fourth 


century B.C. Under the climatic conditions of India paper 


1 C£ Ojha: Prachina Lipimala, p. 143. 

2 Barnet: Antiquities of India, p. 229. 

3 Strabo, XV, 717, Buhler confused cotton-paper with cotton-cloth 
(Indian Palaograply, p. 98). 

4 Gouglts Papers, 16. 

5 J.A.S.B. 66, 2158., 258f. 
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cannot survive for long. Hence, the paper manuscripts from 
Gujrat and Rajputana cannot be traced back to a time earlier 
than the fourteenth century A.D. 

It is true that in ancient India paper was sparingly used 
in view of the cheap and casy availability of palm-leaves and 


. birch-bark, which had also the greater power of survival than 


crudely manufactured paper. Yet, there have been indigenous 
paper factories in India since ancient times long before the advent 
of the Muslims and the Europeans and they are still continuing 
in some parts of the country. Paper-sheet were covered with 
a thin layer of rice or wheat pulp and then polished with conch- 
shells ot stone-roler. This process was necessary so that ink 
may not penetrate roughly made paper. Paper was cut into 
pieces of convenient size. Writing on paper imitated wtiting 
of palm leaves. Writing pieces were punched in the middle? and 
fastened together by passing a string through the holes. 


4. Cotton Cloth. 

Cotton cloth was also used as a writing material in ancient 
India and it is still being used for special purposes. The specific 
terms used for it were ‘pata’, ‘patika’ ot ‘Karpasika pata’. The 
earliest mentions of ‘paza are found in the Nasik inscriptions 
of the Andhra period. Some of the metrical Swrtis of later 
periods also refer to writing on cotton cloth. Cloth like paper 
is also not very durable, as moisture weakens it and moths are 
very fond of it. Therefore, surviving documents on cotton- 
cloth are not very old. At Sringeri-matha some accounts written 
on cotton-cloth are two to three hundred years old. In the 
Brhajjftanakosa at Jasalmer Bühler discovered a silk band with the 
list of the Jain sūtras written with ink. Peterson found at 


 Anhilvad Patan a manuscript of the Jain work *D/armavidhi 


1 Cf Ojha: Prachina Lipimala, p. 144. 
2 Specimens can be seen in the collection of ancient Jain Mss. in posses- 


sion of the descendants of Seth Kalyanamalla Dhaddha at Ajmer. 
3 J. Jolly, Rechtund Sitte, Grundriss, Y, 8, 114. 


4 Nasik Inscriptions No. 11A. B in B. ASRWI, 4, 1048. 
5 J, Jolly, Rechtund Sitte, Grundriss, YI. 8, 114. 
7 Indian Palaography, p. 93. 
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of Sriprabhasiirri dated V. E. 1418 (A.D. 1361-62).1 The MS 
covers ninety-three leaves, thirteen inches broad. At present 
in Jain temples a number of papers are found, containing mandalas 
and figures made at the time of the consecration of temples. In 
the learned families of the Brahmans also pažas ate available 
which contain ‘Szrvatobhadra’, ‘Lingatobhadra etc. mandalas and. 
the sketches of ‘Mdatrkasthipana., ‘Grahasthapana’ etc. In Raj- 
putana there is a class of people who prepare almanac on long 
pieces of cloth.2 In the south merchants and traders use cloth 
for the maintenance of permanent accounts.? 


Like paper cloth was also made smooth and non-porous 
by applying a thin layer of wheat or rice pulp on it. After it 
got dried it was polished with a conch-shell or stone. Letters 
were written on it with black ink. In Mysore cloth is blackened 
with tamarind-seed pulp and charcoal powder. On dried pieces 
of such cloth letters are made with chalk or stealite. Mandalas 
and figures on cloth are made with the powder of cereals and 
dyes also. 


5. Wooden Boards. 


The eatliest mention of wooden boards and bamboo 
chips as writing materials is found in the Vinayapitaka in 
connection with the prohibition of the incision of precepts on 
religious suicide.* The next reference to them occurs in the 
Jātakas. The Jatakas cal the writing boards as ‘“phalaka’, 
which were used by beginners for learning alphabets.5 
Bamboo chips (Salākās) with some marks or letters served as 
pass-ports for the Buddhist monks. According to the 
Lalitavisiara sandal wood boards were used in schools like 
slates.7 The epigtaphical records of the Sakas of Maharastra 

1 Tbid. 

2 Cf. Ojha: Prachina Lipimālā, p. 146. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Rhys David: Buddhist India, p. 108-9. 
5 Jataka No. 125 (Katahaka Jataka). 
9 Burnouf, Introd, a Phistorie du Bouddisme, 259 note. 

7 Lalitavistara, X. (Eng. tr. p. 181-5). 
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also refer to the use of wooden boards ( phalakas) in the guild- 
halls for recording agreements in connection with loans.! 
The Kafydyanasmrti a work on legal procedure, prescribes 
that plaints should be entered on boards with chalk (pdndu- 
lekha)? In the Dašakumāra-charita, a Sanskrit fiction, Apahara- 
varman wrote his declaration addressed to his lady-love on a 


“piece of varnished wood? In Burma Buddhist manuscripts 


were written on slips of wood covered with gold or silver lacquer, 
the letters being black.* Specimens of these MSS. are found 
in the British Museum and similar libraries in Europe? 
Though no examples of such MSS. are found in India at 
present, there are indications that the Indians too used wooden 
boards for literary purposes. It is learnt from Winternitz that 
the Bodleian Library possessed a MSS. from Assam written on 
wooden boards. In northern India cases are found where poor 
people copy religious works on wooden boards with chalk. 
Even to-day students in infant classes, asttologers and countty 
merchants write on wooden boards with chalk. 


6. Leather. 


In view of the easy availahility of natural writing materials 
in India in the form of leaves, barks and wood, leather as a writing 
material did not attract the attention of the ancient Indians. 


Moreover, the Hindus regarded leather, except deer-skin 
and tiger-skin used by asetics, as impure and would not 
associate it with the art of writing which had a sacred origin 
in India. In Western Asia, Egypt and Europe where nature 
did not supply teady-made writing materials and people had 


no aversion to the use of animal materials, leather was in common 
use fot writing. 


1 Nasik Ins. No. 7, 1.4 in B. ASRIWI, 4, 102. 
* Burnell, Elements of South Indian Palaography, 87 note 2. S 
3 Uchchhvvāsa II. 


* Burnell, Elements of South Indian Palzography, p. 87. 
5 Tid. : a 


6 Bühler, Indian Paleography, p. 93. . 
7 Ibid, 
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There are, yet, some sporadic references to the use of leather 
in Indian literature. D’Alwis writes that some Buddhist works 
include skin among writing materials! A Samskrit work 
Vāsavadattā of Subandhu contains a passage from which it can 
be inferred that in Subandhu's time skin was used for writing.2 
It should be pointed out here that so far no leather MS. has been. 
discovered in India. In Petersbug collection there are, howevet, 
some pieces of leather from  Kashgar inscribed with Indian 
characters, though it cannot be maintained that these fragments 
reached Central Asia from India, because Indian characters were 
introduced there and they were used by the local people. The 
only specimen of leather, a blank piece of patchment, was found 


lying among the MSS. in the Jain library at Jasalmer called 
Brhajjnatia-Kosa.3 


7. Stone. 


Ever since man made fitst scratch on the wall of a cave 
he was impressed by the permanence of his art. ‘Writing on 
Stone’ became a symbol of durability. When the art of writing 
became common, documents, which were supposed to be of 
importance and expected to be permanent, came to be engraved , 
on stone. The Buddhist emperor Asoka, who belonged to the 
third century B.C., specifically states that he got his edicts engraved 
on stone, so that they. may last for a long time.4 In spite of the 
introduction of other pliable materials for writing the use of 
stone for permanent documents has continued even upto the 
present time. Stone as a medium of writing has been used in 
the following forms: 

(1) Rocks smoothened or sometimes rough.5 
(2) Pillars.ó 
1 Introduction to Kachchājana, p. 27; Bühler, 
p. 9 


? faex suut fang:  srefirevis qnt ansa ga ufu 


Iaargralaraa wa Vasavadatta (Halls Edition), p .182. 
3 Bühler, Indian Paleograph hy, p. 95. 


1 off X agti | Ašokan RE II (Topera version). 
5 A$okan RE. Hultzsch, Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 1. 
6 A$okan RE, ibid; Besanagar Garuda Pillar Ins. Lüders List No. 669, 


Indian Palaography, 
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(3) Slabs.! 

(4) Pedestal? or the back of images. 

(5) Rims and lids of vases, caskets etc.* 

(6) Prisms of crystal^ 

(7) The walls of temples,6 the pavement,’ and the pillars 
of colonnades.8 

(8) Caves.? 


As regards the contents of writing on stone, they 


included the following varieties : 


(1) Royal edicts or proclamations.’ 
(2) Royal eulogy (Prasasti).™ 

(3) Treaties between kings.1? 

(4) Agreements.4 

(5) Dedications.!+ 

(6) Commemoration.15 

(T) Donations.16 

(8) Grants.!7 

(9) Poetical effusions.18 


1 Ayodhya Stone Ins. Ep. Ind. XX, p. 57. 
2 p P 


2 Paina Image Ins. Lūdets List Nos. 957-58. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Piprahwa Buddhist Vase Ins., Luders List No. 931. 

5 An ins. from Bhattiprolu Stupa, Ep. Ind. Vol. Il, p. 328. 
8 Lūders List Nos. 14, 21, 63, 68, 77 etc. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Bhandarkar's List Nos. 1712, 1713 etc. 

10 Asokan Ins. Hultzsch, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Y. 
1t Harhigumpha Ins. of Kharavela, Ep. Ind. XX, p. 72£. Allahabad Pillar 

Ins. of Samudragupta, Fleet. C.I.I., Vol. III, No. 1. 
12 Bühler: Indian Paleography, p. 96. 
18 Ibid. 


M^ Ind. Ant. XXXVI, p. 11785; Arch. Sur. Ind. A.R. 1908-09, p. 126. 
1 Fleet 9 C.LI. Vol. III, p. 924. 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 554.; Ep. Ind. Vol. XXI, p. 60£ 
U Fleet: CII, Vol. Ill, p. 126f. 


18 Lüders List Nos. 992, 997, 998, 1000, 110 


0, 1125, 1126, 1124, 1146 
etc, à : 
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(10) Literary works.! 
(11) Sometimes big religious works.? 

Before letters were incised or drilled on stone, a particular 
rock, slab or a piece of stone was selected, chiselled smooth 
and then polished by rubbing. Exceptions are, however, found 
where rough stone was also used for writing. Straight lines . 
wete drawn on the stone, next, some good writer wrote on them 
| with ink or dye and finally the engraver incised or drilled the 
letters. To make the stone look artistic adequate margins were 
| left on the sides, top and bottom. Sometimes area to be en- 

graved was made lower than the rims on four sides. If during 
| the process of engraving stone was chipped off the hollow so 
| created was filled with some plastic and then letters were en- 
graved on them. In the beginning and at the end of the 
document engraved generally some auspicious or religious 
symbols were also made. 


8. Bricks. 

Though in Mesopotamia and other countries of Western 
| Asia the ancient peoples used bricks very commonly for writing 
| purposes, in ancient India the use of bricks for writing was rather 
| sporadic. Cunningham,? Führer, and other archaeologists 

discovered specimens of inscribed bricks in different parts of 
K. India, containing a single or a few letters and originally set up 
DU in the walls or the niches of temples or on the pedestals of images. 
Sometimes religious texts were also inscribed on bricks. A 
specimen of such inscription was discovered by Hoe in the Uttara 
Pradesh (then North West Provinces) where Buddhist sutras 
were engtaved.* A numbet of inscriptions on brieks ate preserved 
in the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, which can be assigned 
to the first century B.C. on paleeographical grounds. Besides 
Poet eee e 


1 The Harikesinataka of Chahumana king Vigraha IV and the Lalita- 
Vigraharaianataka of his court poet Somadeva, I.A. XX, 201ff. 
2 The Unnatisikhapurana—a Jain work of V.E. 122 is engraved on 
a rock near Bijolia in Mewad (Ojha : Prachina Lipimālā p. 150 note 6). 
3 C. ASR, I, 97; 5, 102. 


4 Proc, ASB. 1896, 99. 
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bricks, earthen wares! and earthen seals? were also used as media 
of writings. The process of inscribing on bricks, earthen pots 
and earthen seals was this: ‘The characters were obviously 
scratched on moist clay before it was dried and baked. 


9. Metals. 

More than stone and brick metal was a lasting and handy 
material for writing for the types of documents similar to those 
which were incised or drilled on stone and brick. It should be, 
however, observed here that stone and brick have been almost 
uniformly used since very ancient times down to the present 
day, whereas metal was sparingly used in early times and it became 
more frequently used in later periods. Among the metals used 
for writing gold, silver, copper, brass, bronze, iron and tin may 
be included. 


(1) Gold. This metal, being costly, was rarely used for 
writing. Buddhist Jāfakas refer, however, frequently to the 
inscription of the important family records of wealthy merchants, 
royal edicts, poetic verses and moral maxims on gold But 
it can be easily conceded that the Ja/akas were giving an idealised 
picture of society in which elements of imagination were playing 
important part. Burnell states that gold was used for royal letters 
and land-grants also.4 Cunningham discovered a gold plate 
at the Gangu Stupa near Taxila with a votive inscription in 
Klarosthi.5 "Two leaves of gold were found at the village Hmazwa 
in Burma on which was inscribed the Buddhist formula * Ye 
dhamma hetuprabhava’ etc. followed by Pali verse. Paleographic- 
ally they belong to the fourth or the fifth century A.D.‘ 


(2) Silver. Yt is, though much cheaper than gold, is less 
frequently referred to as a writing material. Very few inscrip- 


tions on silver have been discovered so far. Specimens of small 


1 Ind. Ant, Vol. XIV, p. 75. 

2 ASRI, 1903-4, plates 60-62. 

5 Ruru-Jātaka ; Kurudhamma-Jātaka , Tesakum-Jātaka. 
* B. Elements of South Indian Palaography, 90-93. 

5 C. ASR, TI, 129, pl. 59. 

9 Ep. Ind. Vol. V, p. 121. 
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MSS. and official documents inscribed on silver are still preserved. 
One of them comes from the ancient stupa at Bhattiprolu.! 
| Another was discovered at Taxila. Some Jain temples even 
| to-day contain silver plates on which are inscribed sacred verses 
like *xawokāra mantras” and tantrika formula like ‘risi-mandala 
yantra’.3 
(3) Copper. The most commonly used metal for writing 
was copper and it has been in use since vety ancient times. An 
inscribed copper plate or copper piece was called sdmrapata, 
tāmrapattra, tāmrašāsana, $asanapattra ot dānapattra according to 
the contents of the inscription. The types of documents inscribed 
on copper were almost the same as inscribed on stone, except 
in the case of land-grants, which were almost invariably inscribed 
on copper and were ceremoniously handed over to donee to 
serve as title-deeds.* 


As regards the earliest use of copper for writing Fa-hien 
states that during the course of his travel in India (c. 400 A.D.) 
he found many Buddhist monasteries in possession of grants 
engraved on coppet, some of which belonged to the time of 
Buddha.s Nothing certain can be said in this connection in 
the absence of any positive confirmation. But it should be 
pointed out that the discovery of the Sohgaura copper-plate$ 
belonging to the Mauryan period on the ground of palzography, 
renders the statement of Fa-hien plausible. Another Buddhist 
Er | pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India in the seventh centuty 
A.D. writes that king Kaniska convened a Buddhist assembly 
under the inspiration of Pārsva, which prepared three commen- 
ü taries—(1) the Upadesa-Sastra on the Sutrapitaka (2) the Vinaya- 
Vibtāsā-šāstra on the Vinaya-pttaka and (3) the Abhidharma- 
Vibhasa-sastra on the Abhidharmapitaka which were engraved 
on copper-plates and kept in stone caskets’; the caskets were 


1 B, Indian Palaography, p- 95. 

2 J.R.AS, 1914, 975-6; 1915, p. 192. 

3 Ojha: Prachina Lipimala p. 152 foot-note D 
4 Cf. B. Indian Palzograpl), p. 95. 

5 Si-yu-ki (Beal), 1, xxxviii. 

6 Proc, ASB, 1894, p. 1. 
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placed in the stupas built over them.! No excavator’s spade 
has been able to uncarth these caskets so far. There is a similar 
story preserved regarding the Vedic commentary of Sayanpa being 
engraved on copper. Burnell regards this story to be untrust- 
worthy without sufficient reasons. The possibility of religious 
and literary works being engraved on copper is rendered very 
strong in view of the existence of copper MSS. of literary works 
at Tripatty, though belonging to a comparatively later period. 
Some specimens of books inscribed on copper from Burma 
and Ceylon are preserved in the British Museum.5 The list 
of other types of copper inscriptions discovered in India is very 
long. It may be observed that the use of copper for writing 
was not very frequent upto the sixth century A.D. During 
the subsequent centuries down to the 12th it became very common 
and then it again dwindled after the advent of the Muslims in 
India. 


Copper-plates were prepared in a variety of ways. There 
is a single instance of the Sohgaura copper-plate which was cast 
in a mould of sand, into which the letters together with emblems 
had been previously scratched with a stilus or a pointed piece 
of wood. On this plate both the letters and the emblems appear 
in relievo.ó The majority of copper-plates were hammered 
into various shapes and sizes, a fact which is proved by the existence 
of distinct traces of blows on them. Copper-plates of different 
thickness and size were prepared. Some of them were so thin 
that they could be bent double and they hardly weigh a few ounces, 
whereas some of them were very thick and heavy and they weighed 
about nine pounds and more.” The factors which determined 

1 Cf. B. Elements of South Indian Paleography, p. 86. 

2 Max Müller, R.T. XVII. 

3 South Indian Paleography. 

4 B. Indian Palaography, p. 95. 

5 J, Pali T. Soc. 1883, 136f. 

* Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 5108. 

7 The Taxila plate weighing 3.3$4 ounces was found bent double: 

Alina plates of Siladitya VI of Valabhi, taken together, 7 


weigh 17 
pounds, 3.354 ounces, Fleet, G, I., C. ith, S dO 
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size were two-fold—(1) the size of commonly used writing material 
in the district where the copper-plate was issued and (2) the 
content of the document to be inscribed, that is the size of the 
draft prepared by the clerk. 

If the models before the smith were palm-leaves, coppet- 
plates imitated the length and narrowness of those leaves; if 
bitch-bark was the model, the breadth of the copper-plates 
increased and they were made almost squate in size. Broadly 
speaking, coppet-plates in the south imitated palm-leaves and 
in the north birch-bark except the Taxila plate which. is 
modelled upon a palm-leaf. It is evident from the copper-plates 
of Gujrat and northern India that with the growing size of the 
Prašastis (eulogies) of kings, the size of the copper-plates also 
increased.! 


The number of plates for one fāwrasāsana depended upon 
the size of a document. If more than one coppet-plates were 
reguired for a document they were fastened together by copper- 
tings passed through round holes in the plates. — In case there 
was a single ring the hole was generally made in the left side 
of the plate; when there were two tings, the holes went through 
the lower part of the first plate and the upper part of the second 
plate, and so on alternatively. Rings served the purpose of 
threads which kept various palm-leaves together and made the 
copper-plates as one volume which could be opened conveniently.? 

Sufficient margins were left on the copper-plates. Lines 
generally ran parallel to the broadest side of the plate. First 
of all an expert writer wrote on the copper-plate the document 
prepared by relevant authorities with ink in legible and beautiful 
letters. Next a black-smith ot a gold-smith incised the letters 
with a chisel, very rarely with a graver. Sometimes letters were 
formed of dots instead of lines.) From the minute letters on 


1 Cf, The inscriptions of the kings of Valabhi, the inscriptions of some 
of the Gupta kings and the inscriptions of the medieval dynasties. 

2 Bp. Ind. Vol. I, p. 1f (the Kasakundi grant of the 8th century is en- 
graved on eleven plates and the Hirahadagalli grant of the 4th century 
on eight plates). 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 56. 
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many of the southern copper-plates, it can be inferred that first 
the copper-plates in question were besmeated with chalk, then 
a writer ttaced the letters on them with a pointed piece of iron 
and lastly a smith incised the letters with a fine instrument. For 
the protection of documents the rims of the plates were raised 
and thickened; for the same purpose the first side of the first 
plate and the second side of the last were left blank.! 


On royal documents official seals were attached to the 
plates in various ways. Sometimes it was impressed upon the 
metal piece which covered the joint of the ring fastening the 
plates together. Very often the royal seal was cast separately 
and the inscription and emblem thereon were raised on a countet- 
sunk surface? In some cases it was incised on the copper-plate 
itself.4 Generally the seals attached to the copper-plates were 
made of copper, though the royal seal for other purposes was, 
in rare circumstances, made of gold, as it is evident from the 
statement of Bana that Harsavardhana used a golden seal.” 


(4) Brass. As a writing material brass was seldom used 
for independent inscriptions. We have only very small inscrip- 
tions on the pedestals of big brass statues or on the back of small 
brass statues. The earliest date for such statues is the seventh 
century A.D. and they almost all belong to Jainism. In some 


of the Jain temples brass-plates are found on which religious 
formulas are inscribed.6 


(5) Bronze. As regards this metal only on bronze-bells in 
temples the names of donors and the dates of donation are 
found inscribed.” Like brass it was rarely used for independent 
writing. 

1 Cf. Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, C11, 3, 68 note 6. 
* Cf. The inscriptions of the Paramaras, the Chalukyas and the Senas. 
? The inscriptions of Bhaja, Mahendrapala and Vinayakapala of the Prati- 
hàra dynasty (Ind. Ant. Vol. XV, p. 112, 140). 
The inscriptions of the Paramaras of Malwa. 
Ha sacharita (Nirņayasāgara Press, Ed.), p. 227. 
Specimens of brass inscriptions are found on the statutes in the Jain 
temples of Achalgadh at the Abu mountains. 


Only very late specimens of bronze inscriptions are available. 
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(6) Iron. ‘Though iron was very commonly used for 
implements and weapons and other human needs, its use was 
sporadic so far as writing was concerned. There is only one 
instance of the Mihrauli Iron Pillar Inscription! situated near 
the Qutub Minar near Delhi, where a long Prasasti is inscribed 
on iron. There are a few examples where small inscriptions are 
found on the tridents of Siva and canons made of iron.2 The 
spate use of iron for writing was perhaps due to the fact that 
it was ordinarily subject to rusting and decay ; the Mihrauli Iron 
Pillar is one of rare exceptions where iron was made rust-proof. 


(7) Tin. This metal being rare in India was rarely used 
for writing. There is only one specimen of writing on tin; 
the British Museum possesses a Buddhist MSS. inscribed on tin.? 


10. Ink. : 

For writing on hard materials like stone, bricks, metals 
etc., where engravement or drilling was necessaty, ink or any 
kind of dying was not imperative. In such cases chisel or stilus 
would do, though later on in some cases pigment was used. 
But for writing on soft materials like birch-bark, palm-leaves, 
paper, cloth, leather etc. some kind of ink or dye was employed. 


The terms used in India for the ink were ‘wasi or ‘mas. 
These words frequently occur in the Gz/yasūtras; which were 
definitely written before the Christian Era. As regards the 
derivation of the term ‘masi’ or ‘mas? it is derived from the Sanskrit 
root ‘mas’ (himsdyan”), meaning crushing or pounding.* Because in 
the preparation of ink its ingredients were pounded and mixed, the 
term ‘masi? was used for it. In the Hindi word ‘wasalna’ (crushing) 
the original sense of the term is still preserved. In some parts 
of India the word used for ink is ‘sela’. On the basis of this 
usage Benefy, Hincks and Weber tried to derive the term “mela’ 
from the Greek word 'melas'.5 Bühler suggested that the word 


1 Fleet: C.LE. Vol. III, p. 139. 

? Such specimens belong to the fifteenth and the subsequent centuries. 
3 J. Pali T. Soc. 1883, 1348. 

4 Bothlingk and Roth, Sanskrit Worterbuch, sub voce ‘Masi’. 

5 Zachariae, Nachrichten Gott. Ges. Wiss., 1893, 235ff. 
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‘mela? is derived from the vernacular ‘maila? (dirty or black) | 
and it is unnecessary to search its foreign origin. But A nouo | 
plausible derivation of the term ‘mela’ is from the Sanskrit root 
‘mel’ (to mix). The word ‘mel’ obviously means the state of 


g the mixing of many ingredients in the 


being mixed, implyin i l i 

. preparation of ink. The word ‘mela’ in the sense of ink b 

used by Sanskrit writers also. For instance Subandhu uses FE 

expression, ‘melanandayate’ (becomes an ink-stand). In Suns 

| lexicons the words used for ‘ink-stand’ are <melananda’ , ‘melandhi’ , 

| ‘welandhuka etc. which also shows that the word ‘mela’ was very i 
| well known to the Sanskrit writers. The word ‘masi’ was, 
however, more frequently used and the words for ink-stand 


ae E uM 
very often employed were ‘masipatra’ ‘masibhapda’ and ‘masikuppika’ . 


The use of ink by the Indians in the fourth century B.C. 
is also evidenced by the Greck writers Nearchos and Q. Curtius?, 
who state in their accounts that the Indians wrote on paper and 
cotton cloth, obviously suggesting that ink was used by the 
writers. Some of earliest epigraphical records too point to the 
same fact. In some of the Asokan edicts dots are sometimes 
substituted for loops in the formation of certain letters which 
suggests that ink was used when edicts were engraved.4 ‘The 
earliest specimen of writing with ink is found in the telic-vase | 
of the stupa at Andher, which can be, at the latest, assigned to | 
the second century B.C.5 A more extensive use of ink is found e 
in the K/arosthi MSS. from Khotan datable from the first century 
A.D. From the same century Afghanistan also yields specimens 
of ink-writing on the twists of birch-barks and earthen vessels. | 
Slightly later MSS. in the Brā/mi characters written with ink | 
on birch-bark and palm-leaves are also found.6 A few specimens 
of painted insctiptions are there in the Ajanta Caves.7 


1 Bothlingk and Roth, Sanskrit Worterbuch, sub hac voce, | 
aol AS garai a varufaiur zr famed: h 

Amarakosa, III, 5, 10. eg E O 
* Strabo, XV, 717 Hist. Alex. VIII, 6. | 


4 Bühler, Indian Studies III, 6ff, 69. A 
5 Bühler, Indian Paleography, p. 98. f 


6 Tbid. 1 B. ASRVI, 4, plate 59. 
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Different kinds of ink were used, out of which the black 
one was the most common. It was of two varieties ordinary or 
delible for temporary purposes and permanent or indelible for 
writing MSS. and documents of permanent value. The first 
variety was made of some kind of pulverised charcoal mixed 
with water, gum, sugar or with some other sticky substance. 
The permanent variety was prepared from lac mixed with water, ; 
borax, lodhra (a tree with white flowers) and lamp-suits of sesa- 
mum oil all boiled into strong solution. This kind of ink was : 
indelible not affected by water and damp.! In Kashmir, for 
writing on birch-bark, ink was manufactured out of charcoal made 3 
from almonds and boiled in cow's urine.2 Ink so prepared was : 
absolutely free from damage when MSS. were periodically washed 
in water-tubes. Ink was introduced in the South rather late. 


Of coloured varieties red was the most common and yellow 
was also sometimes used. ‘The Puranic texts refer to the donation 


of MSS. written with coloured inks? The Jain writers of : 
northern India also very often employed coloured inks. Red = 
ink was made either from d/aktaka (red dye) ot hingula (lead ot s 


minium). ‘These materials were solved in water with resin of 
some other sticky substance. Red ink was mostly used in the 
MSS. for marking the medial signs and margins on the right 
and the left sides of the text. Sometimes the endings of chapters, 
stops and the phrases like ‘so and so said thus’ were written 
with red ink. Green and yellow inks were fashionable with 
some Jain writers, who wrote the ending of chapters with them.5 
Somadeva, the author of the Kathasaritsagara tefers to writing 
with blood,6 which Burnell regarded as a transparent fiction of 
the writer, It should be observed that Somadeva mentions 
writing with blood only in the absence of ink in a forest. Some- 


2 


times abnormal persons, to show the solemnity of their p 
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and iron determination, wrote their vows with blood. But such 

instances are very rare. 

For artistic writings on paintings or in preparing the MSS. 

of sacred books or even literary works for the use of the rich 

patrons gold and silver inks were used.! Literary evidences 

refer to the use of these inks in ancient times, though available 

specimens belong to much later times. 

11. Instruments. 
v 


Instruments for writing, in general, were called ‘/ekhani’, 
a wotd which occurs as early as in the Great Epics of India? 
It is, however, a generic word and is used variously in the sense | 
of a pen, a stilus, a pencil or a brush made of reed, wood, iron, 
fibres or hairs. The rationale behind this wide use of this term 
is that writing implied both engraving and painting or writing 
materials. 


Other words denoting writting instruments are as follows : 
(1) Varnaka. The literal meaning of this terms is ‘maker 
of a letter’. It was used in the sense of a pen. In 
the Lalitavistara it is referred to as a small stick without 
a slit, which was used by school-children to draw 
letters on the writing-board.? 
(2) Varnika. It is a variant of ‘Varpaka’ generally found 
in Sanskrit lexicons.4 4. 
(3) Varnavartika. It was a coloured pencil. It is 
mentioned in the Dasakuméracharita5 
(4) Tali or Talika. It was generally used in the sense 
of a brush.6 Sm 
(5) Salākā. lt meant a stilus or engravet.” 
1 Cf. Collection of Seth Kalyanamalla of Ajmer (Ojha : Prachina Lipimala, 
p. 156). 
2 Cf. BRW. and BW. sub hac Voce. 
3 Lalitavistara, Ch. X, pp. 181-185 (Eng. tr.). 


4 Amarakosa, Wt. 5. 38; Medini, under “Varnaka’. 
5 Uchchhvasa TI. 
$ Amarakosa, JII. 10. 32. 


T spregrauf aoa *******>* Mādati-Mādhava, 1. 2. 
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In connection with the art of writing other instruments 
were compass and ruler. The former was used mainly by 
astrologers in preparing horoscopes containing various circles 
and cross-circles and occasionally, by a few writers for making 
artistic figures at the end of the chapters of books. Compasses 
used for these purposes were highly refined. For drawing straight 
and parallel lines ruler was also employed. It was a piece of 
wood with strings fixed at equal distances. It was called ‘re&ha- ee 


pati ot samásapati A 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROFESSION OF WRITING AND ENGRAVING 


In India alphabets were invented by literateurs, teachers 
and priests for literary and religious purposes. There is no 
doubt that the invention of alphabets required some knowledge 
of linguistics and phonetics and as such it could be undertaken 
only by experts educated and cultured. That is why, for a 
vety long time, the art of writing remained a special preserve 
of literary and priestly experts, mainly belonging to the 
Brahman class. So long as the extent and use of literacy was 
limited, there was no need of a class of professional writers, 
who would write for the sake of earning their livelihood. With 
the evolution and expansion of society and the bifurcation of 
professions writing also developed as a profession. In the ancient 
literature of India there are ample indications that at an early 
petiod there existed a class or caste of professional writers. Even 
the educated lay public preferred the scribes’ hand-writing to its 
own and regarded it as definitely superior. In the Mudrārāksasa 
Chanakya admits that ‘even though written with great care the 
letters of a Srotiya are far from cleat’! and he highly praises the 
draft prepared by an official scribe.2 They were designated 
differently for various reasons—chronological, artistic and official. 
They are briefly dealt with as follows : 


1. Lekhaka. 


The earliest term used for writers in general was ‘khaka 
(one who writes), This word and terms allied to it3 are found 
in the Great Epics of India—the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 


t Parece afaa aaaea wafer 1 Act I. 

tagi aidaa | Act I. 

3 Likh, lekha, lekhana etc. 

4 Fot most important passages connected with ‘writing’ see the Sv. 
Petersburg Dictionary under the words mentioned in the footnote 
No. 1 on p. 134, Das Mahābhārata, 185ff. by J. Dahlmann. 


— mmm sr TT, 
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The use of these terms in the epics indicates that the art and the 
profession of writing both were in existence when the epics were 
composed. The early Pali literature "yields a large number of 
evidences regarding the profession of writing. For instance, 
in the Vinayapitaka ‘writing’ is praised as one of the most distin- 
guished arts! ; the sisters of the order ate allowed to learn the 
att of writing, obviously not as a pastime but as a useful occu- - 
pation of copying the sacred texts? ; in a discussion as to what 
career a lad shouid adopt, his patents opine that if he adopts a 
profession of a writer, he will live in ease and comfort, though 
his fingers will ache? The Ma/āvaggat and the Jātakas5 frequently 
mention official letters which involved specialised professional 
knowledge of writing. Even MSS. (Pothaka) ate mentioned 
twice,6 the preparation of which required professional writers. 
Rhys David’s views? that writing industry was not known when 
the early Buddhist literature was under preparation, are based 
upon very meagre data and cannot stand examination. In the 
subsequent literature of India the word ‘/ek/aka’ has been used 
both in-the general sense of a writer and in the specific sense of 
a professional writer. aoe 
As regards epigraphical evidence regarding the profession 
of writing and the use of term ‘khaka an early reference to 
it is found in one of the Sanchi inscriptions. The word ‘/ekhaka’ 
here is evidently used to denote the profession of the donor. 
Bühler translated it as ‘copyist of MSS.’ ‘writer, clerk’, though 
he doubted his own translation? In a large number of later 
inscriptions the word "44aka” was used to denote a person 
who prepared the documents to be incised on stone or metal.!0 


ro 


iv. 305. 
3 Ibid. i. 77; iv. 128. 
4 T. 43. 


5 Bühler, Indian Studies ITI 2. 8f. 120. 

5 Ibid. 

7 Buddhist India, pp. 109-11. 

8 Stup I, No. 143. (Ep. Ind. TI, 369-372). 

9 Indian Paleography, p- 100. 

10 Ep. Ind. I, 1A; Fleet, Gupta Ins. (C11. 3) Nos. 18 & 80. 
12 
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In still later times a ‘/e&haka’ was one who mainly did the work 
of copying MSS. Generally, devoted and.pious Brahmanas and, 
in some cases, poor and worn-out Kayasthas were engaged 
in this work. ‘Temples and libraries employed such people. 
Epigraphical records also show that many Jain MSS. were 
copied by monks and nuns who spent their time in preparing 
the MSS. of sacred texts. Similar instances are also found in 
Nepal where Bhikhus, Vajracharyas and nuns copied Buddhist MSS. 


2. Lipikara or Libikara: B 
Besides the term "/e&/s&4 another term which was used 
in the sense of a ‘writer’ in the fourth century D.C. was 
"lübikard, libikara’ or ‘dipikara’. It occurs many times in the 
edicts of Asoka. Sanskrit lexicons regard the term “pikara 
as a synonym of ‘/ekhaka’.2 But it seems that in the A$okan 
edicts the term is used both in the sense of a ‘writer’ and an 
‘engraver’; more in the sense of the latter. In the Sanskrit 
fiction Vasavadatta3 the word ‘lipikarad means ‘writer in 
general. Royal writers were sometimes designated as ‘rdja- 
libikara, meaning ‘a writer of the king’. For instance in one 
of the Sanchi inscriptions! Swbahita Gotiputa is called ‘rdjalipikara’ . 
A perusal of Sanskrit literature and epigraphical documents will 
show that the term ‘/ipikara’ was less frequently used than the 


term khaka’ and it was employed more in the sense of ‘a copyist” 
and fan engraver’ than in the sense of ‘a writer’. 


3. Divira: 


Divira is another word employed in the sense of a writer. 
It first occurs in a Central Indian inscription of A.D. 521-225 
In a large number of Valabhi inscriptions of the seventh and 
the eighth centuries A. D. the "minister of alliance and wat’ 


jue USE ERE 

qea fefed fzfrsiw | Brahmagiri Minor RE. No.. 2. 
fafaa (RE. No. 14, Girnar version). 

fafrmsx (RE. No. 14 Shahbazgarhi version). 


* fef seems m m4 UH | Amara, II. 8. 15. 
3 Halls ed. p. 239. 


* Stupa 1, No. 49 (Ep. Ind. YI. 102). 
5 Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, C.II. Vol. IIT, No. 27, p. 122, L. 6. 
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(Sīndhivigrahīdhikrta), who was responsible for the preparation 
of the draft of documents, is called *dinirapati” or "divīrapatt, 
which means ‘the lord of diviras. The term ‘divirapati clearly 
indicates that there were a number of diviras (writers or clerks) 
under the charge of the minister of alliance and war, who prepared 
documents. As regards the origin of the term *divira” Bühler , 
writes: ‘Divira ot Divira is Persian ‘Debir’ "writer, which 
probably became domesticated in Western India during the 
time of Sassanians, when the trade and intercourse between 
Persia and India was greatly developed.! In this connection 
it should be observed that there was no Scythian or Sassanian 
tule in India in the 7th and the 8th centuries A.D., nor there 
was any commetcial or cultural intercourse between Petsia and 
India due to the Arab occupation of Persia during these centuries. 
The Scythian rule in Central India became extinct in the last 
quarter of the 4th century A.D. The use of the word ‘debir’ 
ot its adaptations is not evidenced during the first four centuries 
of the Christian era so far. The origin of the term “divira’ seems 
to be in the word *dipikara (a writer or engraver) used in the 
Asokan edicts. *Dipikara could easily be Prakritised into 
divikara=diviara=divira. It is likely that ‘dipikara’ and ‘devir 
were derived from the same common source, as Sanskrit and 
ancient Persian were allied languages. The use of the term 
‘divir continued upto the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. The 
word occurs in the Rdjatararigiņī and other works of this period. 
For instance, Ksemendra s Lokaprakāša refers to the various classes 
of the ‘diviras’, e.g. ganjadivira (bazat-wtitets), nagaradivira (town- 
writers) etc2 The currency of the word ‘divira’ was mostly 
confined to N. W. parts of India. 


4. Kayastha. 


The most prominent term to indicate a fixed class or caste 
of professional writers was ‘Kayastha. It first occurs in the 
Visnudharmasūtra in connection with the king’s office and his 

1 Indian Paleography, p. 101. 


2 RE. No. 14 (Shahbazgarhi ed.). 
3 Indian Antiquary, NY. 10, 
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appointed clerks preparing a document to be signed by the supetin- 

tendent and stamped with the king's seal! Next it is found in 

the Ydjaavalkya-Smrti2? in a not very happy reference: “The 

king should protect his subjects being oppressed by swindlets, 

thieves, bad characters, robbers and Kzy«es//as, specially by the 

last”. Vijfanesvara comments upon the term "Kājasha” in the 
` following words: 


*Kayasthas, mean ‘lekhakas’ (writers) and ‘gapakas’ 
(counters ot accountants). Subjects should be specially n 
protected from them, because, being favourite of the 
king and cunning of disposition, they are difficult to be. 
warded off" 


Obviously, corruption in offices was responsible for this 
attitude towards the Kzyas//as. Further, the word 'Kāyastha” 
occurs in the Damodarpur Copperplate Inscription of the time of 
Buddhagupta (c. 476-495A.D.),4 where the head of the Kayastha 
community was one of the members of the District Council of 
Kotivarsa (—the Dinajpur district of Bengal). The word is also 
found in the Kanaswa inscription of 738-39 A. D. discovered 
in Rajasthan. Later the Kayasthas are mentioned very often 
in the inscriptions found in Gujrat$ and Kalinga” In the 
Rājatarangiņī of Kalhana and the Lokaprakāša of Ksemendra the 
Kayasthas are mentioned frequently, which shows that the role 
of the Kayasthas in Kashmir was ver 
13th century A.D. 


1 qnia afana qeeraaatad RUSSIE | 
Visnu-dharmasitra, vii. 3. 
> aeai aaf: | 
TSIM: SAT: Tata PAA fau: l L 336. 
5 Rea Saat VII d: remurar faduāt xélq 1 
SOIN TS Ih STATE | ATAT on qA. 
1 qanaat Faroe | Ep. Ind. XV, p. 138. 
5 Ind. Ant. XIX. 55. 
6 Ibid. VI, 192, [ 
7 Ep. Ind. MI. 224, 


y prominent up to the 


qui saeco 
I, 336. 
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"The term ‘Kayastha is capable of different interpretation. 
In the present context, a person, who was settled in the kaya 
(body) of the state, was called Kayastha. Mythologically one 
fixed in the Aaya, body of God, representing the recording or 
cognizing faculty in Him, was the first Kayastha from whom the 
community emanated. There is a philosophical interpretation. 
According to it one is called Kayastha, because “all his ideals and 
aspirations are centered in his kāja (body) and he does not care 
for anything beyond it. In the beginning Kayastha was not a 
caste or Varna. It was a group or class of people, who chose 
to enter the ministerial service of the state and came from difierent 
Varnas and castes. In course of time such people developed 
into a community and ultimately into a caste, though their different 
sources of recruitment survived in the form of a custom according 
to which the Kayasthas married in their own sub-caste up to 
very recently. As regards the social status of the Kayasthas 
as a caste, they occupied an influential and effective status among 
the Hindus, though the orthodox Hindus regarded them as mixed 
with the Südras, evidently on account of some admixture of 
Šūdra element in them, their evil reputation in offices and their 
close association with the Muslims later on. 


5. Karana, Karnika, Karaņin, Sasanin and Dharma-lekhin. 
* osm) . G 3 : 

Writers or clerks were known by many designations other 
than Kayastha in different parts of India. These designations 
were Karana, Karnika, Karagin, Sasaninand Dharmalekhin. Perhaps, 

. > . 
associated with an ad/ikaraņa (office) a clerk was called ‘Karana’. 
This term seems to be 2 synonym of Kayastha, as a Karana also, 
like a Kayastha, is not viewed with favour by the law-givets, and 
it is classed with mixed castes ( l/argasati&ara). According to the 
Manu-Smrti Karana is one of the progeny born from a Vrātya 
Ksattriya in a woman of the same Varna. Yājūnavalkya2 defines 
‘Karana differently: “Karaya is born froma Vai$ya in a Sidra 
woman”. ‘The status of a Karana suffered for almost the same 


I geal maa Uae GICHIUR SORTS T | 
wert ada wal fae ua wh X. 22. 
2 geared HLT: Barat faamau fafa: ea: | T. 92. 
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reasons as that of a Kayastha. ‘Karniga’ was interpreted by 
Kielhorn as ‘a writer of legal documents (Karaya).! The context 
in which the term ‘Karanika’ is used indicates that it was not 
employed in the sense of a caste but in the sense of an official 
group of writers. The terms Karanin,2 Sasaui and Ls 
lekhint are variously used in the sense of ‘a writer in an office, 
‘one who writes down orders from an officer ot a ruler’ and "one 
who writes legal documents’ respectively. 


6. Šilpin, Rūpakāra, Sütradhara and Silakitta : 

The above terms were used for masons and engravets, 
who carved letters on stone and metals. From a large number 
of inscriptional evidences it is known that Prasastis ot Kāvyas, 
dedicative and commemorative documents were first composed 
or wtitten by poets or other competent persons. Next, a fair 
copy of them was prepared by a professional writer. Ultimately 
the documents were handed over to a mason ot an engraver 
to be incised or engraved on stone or metals as a patticular case 
reguired.5 Bühler witnessed a case which fell under his own 
petsonal observation, which he describes as follows: “The 
mason received a sheet with a fair copy of a document (the Prasasti 
of a temple) exactly of the size of a stone on which it was to be 
incised. He first drew the letters on the stone under the super- 
vision of a Pandit, and then incised them”.6 Sometimes there 
were some exceptions to this regular procedure. In some cases 
the authors did the work of the mason also and in a few cases 
the masons claim that they prepared their own fair copy.? 


1 Ep. Ind. Y. 81, 129, 166; Ind. Ant. XVI. 175; XVIII. 12. 
2 Harsacharita, 227 (N. S. ed.). 


3 Ind. Ant. XX. 915. 
4 Ibid. XVI. 208. 


5 Ep. Iud. Y 49. author Devagana, copyist Ksattriya Kumarapala and 
Stone-mason Sampula, Ep. Ind. Y. 45 author Ratnasinha copyist 
Ksattriya Kumārapāla and mason, Sampula. Ep. Ind. 1. 81 author 
Nehila, copyist Taksaditya and Mason, Somanātha. 

9 Indian Palaography, p. 101. 


7 In the Talgund Prašasti (Ep. Car. vii. 176) the poet Kuly d i 
claim ; in the Ajneri ins. (Ind. Ant., XII. 12 Doch rd 


apandita states. 
8 Ind. Ant. Il. 103, 107, XVII. 140. 
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So far as the Sdsanas on copper-plates ate concerned 
references to engravers are very rare and they are found in late 
inscriptions only. Engraved plates were called '&rgz 
‘Unmilita2 and ‘Urkattita > Persons who engraved the docu- 
ments on plates, belonged to the professional castes of black- 
smiths, copper-smiths, gold-smiths and other artisans. The 
terms used are *ayas&ara'^ ot ‘lohakara’ (black-smith), kamsyakara — 
or žāmrakara (copper-smith), hemakara> (gold-smith), S//bin6 or 
vijūānika! (artisan). In Orissa technical terms used for engravers 
were 'aksašāliw and ‘aksaSsilika’® (Prakritised forms, akhasalin 
and akfasale), all meaning ‘a person who belongs to a tecotd- 
house’. 


E —*} A 


| 7. Qualifications of a Clerk. 


Clerks were properly selected to suit the requirements of 
an office. According to the Arthasdstra a clerk should be one 
who is possessed of ministerial qualifications, acquainted with 
all kinds of customs, smart in composition, good in legible writing 
and sharp in readings. Such a writer, having attentively listened 
to the king's order and having well thought out the matter under 
consideration shall reduce the order to writing”? 


8. Offcers im charge of the Preparation of Documents. 


Epigraphical records are not very exact and clear on this 
point. They very often confuse between the officers in charge 
| of the preparation of documents and the petsons who actually 
| prepared the documents. Officers mentioned in this connection 
are amdtya (a minister or high official), sandhivigrahika (minister 


O 1 qaga | Ep. Ind. IV, p. 208. 
2 Fleet, C.II., vol. III. 


5 aaae Ep. Ind. XV, p: As 

4 Ep. Ind. iv. 170; Ind. Ant. xvii. 227, 230, 236. 

5 Ep. Iud. YT. 317; Ind. Ant. XVIH. 17. 

9 Ind. Ant, XVII. 234. 

7 Ind. Ant. XVI, 208. 

8 Ind. Ant. XIII, 123; XVIII, 145; Ep. Ind. YII. 19, 213. 
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in charge of alliances and wat), senapati (minister in charge of 
army), balīdhikrta (commander of army), “ahdksapataladhikarana- 
dhikrta-makāsāmanta mahāraja (a vassal of the sovereign who 
was also in charge of the office of the Royal Records) etc. One 
illustration will explain the situation. The Valabhi Copper- 
plate Inscription of Dharasena (Valabhi E.269—588 A.D.)is 
concluded as 
*My own signature of Mahārājādhirāja Sridharasena. 
Dūtaka Samanta Siladitya. Written by Sandhivigrahadhi- 
karaņādhikrta-divirapati Skandabhata” À 
From the above extract it is evident that at the end of 
the document the signature of the king was affixed, a DZ/a&a 
(representative) of the king was present when the royal docu- 
ment was executed: and the document was (caused to be) written 
by an officer, who was in charge of the ‘Office of Alliance and 
War and who was also the supreme head of the diviras (clerks). 
In the present case, really speaking, the document was prepared 
by a divira (clerk), though in the inscription it is asserted that 
this was done by the officer himself. According to the Rāja- 
tarañginī the kings of Kashmir used to maintain an officet 
designated as ‘pattopadhyaya’, “the teacher (charged with the 
prepatation) of title-deeds’. This special officer belonged to the 
aksapatala office. Stein regarded aksapatala as the Accountant- 


General's office. Bühler, however, took it to be the Record 
Office or Court of Rolls? 


9. Manuals for Clerks and Writers: 


The ancient Hindus not only evolved the art of writing 
by investing and reforming alphabets but they also developed 
a system of correspondence and drafting which helped and 
stimulated the att of writing. Books were written to give 
technical assistance to clerks and writers. One of such rauj, 
the Lekhapatīcāšikā lays down rules for drafting various kinds 


Leti RA Hea | mas aaaea: fafai 


afafa iga fafaa | Iud. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 9. 
2 V. 397f. (Stein ed.). 
3 Indian Paleography, p. 101. 
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of private letters, official documents of different varieties e.g., 
orders, proclamations, land-grants etc. and political and diplom- 
atic documents like the treaties between kings. A section of 
Ksemendra-Vyasadasa's Lokaprakāša gives detailed rules regard- 
ing the drafting of commercial and economic documents, for 
instance, bonds, bills of exchange (hundi) etc. There is also 
another ‘letter writer’ (Patra-mafjari) attributed to Vararuchi, 
one of the nine jewels of Vikramaditya. Because this work 
refers to letter-writing on paper, Burnel was of the opinion 
that it should be assigned to a period after the Muslim invasion 
of India. This opinion is untenable in view of the fact that 
the use of paper in India is referred to by Greek writers in the 
fourth century B.C.5: 


10. Some Historical Scribes. 


It will not be out of place to refer to a few important scribes 
mentioned in epigtaphical records of ancient India. The earliest 
one mentioned in the Brahmagiri and Siddhaputa edicts of Ašoka 
is Chapada. The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena had Sūksma- 
Siva as its scribe, who describes his letters as Vikatāksata (most 
difficult).5 The scribe of the king Narendramrgaraja of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty is called Aksaralalitacharya.6 Another 
sctibe Mahidhara compares the letters of an epigraph prepared 
by him to the stars in the sky.” The Gahadavāla king Govinda- 
chandta of Kanyakubja had Jalhana as one of his scribes, who 
compates himself with Chitragupta and aspires for fame.8 

= (e Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1882-83, 33; 
Rajendralal Mitra, Gough’ s Papers, 16, 133. 

2 South Indian Paleograbhy, p. 89. 

3 Stratbo, XV, 717. 

4 Hultzsch : C.II., Vol. I, p. 176. 

5 Fleet: C.II, Vol. III, p. 205. 

6 South Ind. Ins. Vol. I, p. 36. 

7 fret dar meian Tat | Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 13. 
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11. Place of Writers and Engravers in the Evolution of Alphabets. 
There were three sets of people, who influenced the 
course of alphabets. Firstly, there were the Brahmanical teachets, 
literateurs and priests, who invented alphabets and modified 
them for literary and religious purposes on the basis of picto- 
graphs, representations and symbols created by still earlier artists. 
They further introduced changes under the impact of grammar 
and phonetics. This process was later on facilitated by the 
É Buddhist and Jain monks and nuns, who assiduously devoted 
= themselves to the task of writing and copying sacred texts. The 
second set of people, who affected the evolution of alphabets, 
consisted of the individual professional writers and the castes 
of writers, which originated in India. Their genius was not 
cteative, but they had the power of adaptation and modification 
of forms to suit their convenience regarding writing materials 


uz 


os and speed in actual writing. They were also not indifferent to 
E the elegance of letters. This must have necessitated changes 
po in the shape of letters. The third set of people responsible for 


variations in the forms of letters included the stone-masons and 

the engravets on metals. This set being semi-educated was less 

effective than the first two. But the very nature of materials 

(stone and metals) on which they had to work gave new orientat- 

. ... ions to the various limbs of letters. The evolution of the monu- 

mental forms and alphabets was mostly due to the needs of this 
GE of people in carving, incising, drilling and engraving. 


CHAPTER VII 
TECHNIQUE OF WRITING 


1. Orientation of Individual Signs and Letters. 

Beginning from the Indus Valley script! up to the Brahmi 
and the Klarostlis ctipts of the fifth and the fourth centuries B.C. 
and subsequent periods? one can vety easily see that the signs 
and letters are formed almost in a uniform manner. They are 
traced vertically from top to bottom as if from an imaginary 
line. The groups of signs are arranged horizontally except in 
the case of some Kusana? and Gupta‘ coins where they are arranged 
vertically due to the paucity of space. In the Indus Valley 
inscriptions, where animal designs accompany them, the animal 
is usually placed immediately below the inscription and, in the 
majority of cases, faces to the right. In some cases, however, 
the animal faces to the left. 


2. Direction of Writing. 

The direction of writing in the Indus Valley inscriptions 
is still a matter of speculation. On quite insufficient data some 
scholars have held the view that the inscriptions read from 
tight to left. Smith and Gadd are of the same opinion: 
“The number referred to is No. CCCLXIV of out list and it is 
true that in the impression of this seal the bird enclosed in a 
ring (it seems to be somewhat carefully marked as a drake) faces 
to the right. It is, of course, a well-known rule of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs that the inscription is read from the side towards 
which the figures face. But it is easy to show that this is no safe 


1 Sign-list of Early Indus Script, Mohenjodaro And The Indus Valley 


Civilization, Vol. TI, pp. 434-452. 
2 Buhler: Indische Paleographie, Talbes I-VI. 
3 Whitehead: The Catalogue of the Coins of the Punjab Museum, Lahote. 
4 Allan: The Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasty. 
5 G, R. Hunter: The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro etc. Plates I 
and TA. 
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indication for the ‘Indus’ writing ; for while most of the ‘men’ 
signs face to the right (Cf. Nos. CCCLXXIV-CCCLXXX in 
the list) there are several birds and animals (cf. Nos. CCCLIV- 
CCCLVIII) which face to the left. Some other criterion, therefore, 
must be sought, but it is not altogether easy to find. First it 
will be noticed that in nearly all cases the bull or other animal 
which forms the main subject of the seal faces to the right, and 
there is consequently a presumption that the inscription begins 
from the head. There is, nevertheless, at least one exception 
to this instance of the animal, for in the impression of the seal 
No. 341 a rhinoceros faces to the left. This may be an 
inadvertence, but it suffices to warn us against relying too much 
on the usual position of the animal as indicating the beginning 
of the inscription. Another small indication may be found in 
the usual manner of writing the sign composed of seven strokes’ 
|) in which the lower three are nearly always placed level 
with the right end of the upper four! . A very significant example, 
too, is a seal from Harappa (No. 5929) which makes it evident 
that the engraver has been cramped for space, and that 
in consequence not only were his signs closely bunched together, 
but the space remaining on the left side was not sufficient to take 
another sign, which has therefore been dropped below the line. 
The inference that the inscription began from the right is almost 
irresistable, But there is a final instance which puts this conclusion A 
beyond doubt. The seal H. 173 found in the excavations of " 
1926-27, is peculiar in having no animal device, but a long 
inscription which occupies two whole sides of the Squate and most 
of the third side. Now (in the impression of coufse) this 
inscription occupies all the top side, all the left side and most 
of the borom thus | c|, the signs being turned 90 degrees at each’ 
UHR m a COCHE A always follow the edges. = 
——— > ; S pion was read turning 
may suggest just the opposite. In the modern Indian 


numerical system, in which figures are written from left to right 
for addition and multiplication both ; 


in this sign. Even in Arabic arithm 
the same method is followed, 


, figures are atranged exactly as & 
etic, based upon Indian system, 
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the sealing round in the hand, and the position of the second 

and the third sections shows that it was turned over towards 

the right ; in other words, the reader began from the tight of the 

first and the longest section, turned the sealing through 90 degrees, 

tead the second section again from right to left, and similarly 

| the third. Proof that these inscriptions are to be read from , 
right to left seems herewith complete.” G. R. Hunter holds 
almost the same view.? 


+ It should be obsetved here that instances referred to above 
are not conclusive. First of all, we are not yet sure whether 
a particular piece bearing inscriptions is a seal or an amulet. 
In an inscription on a seal the direction of letters is reversed, 
but in an inscription on an amulet letters run in their usual 
direction. In the latter case, it is the original which will indicate 
the direction of writing and not its impression, which has been 
used by the authorities quoted above. As regards the grouping 
of the strokes (in the second line of the sign) towards the right, 
it has already been pointed out that it may equally suggest the 
tightwatds direction of writing. The third and the fourth 
instances have some force, provided we can finally decide whether 
the pieces in question are seals or amulets. Thus in the present 
state of our knowledge it is not safe to make an exclusive assertion. 
If we are able to establish a close relation and sequence between 
the Indus Valley script and the Brahmi script, the possibility of 
the rightward direction of the former is increased. 


A 


The Brahmi sctipt, the best known in ancient India, reads 
from the left to the right. "This fact is evidenced by the earliest 
specimens to the latest of this script (from the Piprahwa Buddhist 
Vase Inscription? to the Gahadavala and the Chedi inscriptions? ). 


1 Marshall: Mohenjodaro And The Indus Cisilization, Vol. YI, p. 410-11. 

2 The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro etc. pp. 20; 37-43. 

3 In the copper-plates of India, which belong to a much later times, 
the seals were bodily attached to the documents and they bear ins- 
criptions in the usual direction from the left to the right. 

a Indian Antiquary, XXXVI, 1178. ; Lūder's List No. 931. 

5 Sarnath Ins. of Kumaradevi, Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 324ff. 


A 
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Biihler was of the opinion that, due to its Semitic origion, the 
Brahmi script was written from the right to the left in the beginning 
and later on it changed its direction! . According to him 
a specimen of early Brālmī was found in the inscriptions on the 
Eran coin with the legend running from the right to the left? . 
Unfortunately no other specimen of this kind has been discovered 
on stone or on other writing materials, and the Eran coin 
represents, most probably, the inadvertence of the maker of the 
mould, who instead of putting reversed letters on it put the 
letters in their proper form which resulted in a reversed direction 
of writing on the Eran coin. Another specimen may be suggested 
in the signature of the engraver Pada at the end of the Siddhapur 
version of the Minor Rock-Edict of Ašoka.3 But the main body 
of the inscription is written from the left to the right. This 
fact cleatly indicates that the style of the signature of Pada was 
not usual and coming from the N. W. of India, where the 
Kharosthi was written from the right to the left, he was 
just adapting the Brafmi script to the Kharosthi style fot his 
signature. 


That the Brahmi script might have been, once, written 
in the boustrophedont style, that is, the lines alternatively written 
from left to right and from right to left, is suggested by the Yerra- 
gudi version of the Minor Rock-Edict of A$oka.5 In this edict 
the engraver continues in the second line from right to left. Thus 
he alternates the direction of lines up to l. no. 16, the rest of the 
lines except nos. 20 and 26 are written from left to right. Now 
the question is: Does this isolated and incomplete specimen 
in the southern corner of India prove that the Brahmi script was 
in earlier centuries written in a boustrophedon style or does it 
only suggest that an engraver from N. W. India, like Pada, was 


1 Indian Palaograply, p. 8. 

? Cunningham: Coins of Ancient India, 101. 

8 Hultzsch: Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 1. 

4 Tt isa Greek word derived from bous=0x + strophos=turning + don 
(adv. suf). Just as an ox turns in ploughing, so does this style o° 
writing. 

5 Ind. Hist. Quart. VM, p. 8178. ; IX, p. 116f.; XIII, pp. 1324. 
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* unsuccessfully forcing the K/arosthi style of writing in the alternate 

lines for the Brahmi script which he was employed to engrave. 

The latter possibility appears to be greater than the former, 

specially in view of the fact that no specimen of boustrophedon 

| writing is found among the inscriptions of the fifth and the fourth 
centuries B.C. 


The direction of the Kharosthi sctipt is from right to left. 
There ate, however, some Kfarosthi inscriptions of later periods 
aal in which the direction of writing is from left to right. The 
T change of direction has been ascribed to the influence of the 
| Brahmi on the Kharosthī. But there is a suspicion, in view of the 
| Indian and Chinese tradition, regarding the indigenous origin 
of the K/arog//7, that originally it was written from left to right, 
then, under foreign influence, it changed its direction and in its 
last phase it tries to reassert its original position. On account 
of its long exotic use, however, the Kharosthi ceased to appeal 

to the Indians and ultimately dwindled and disappeared. 


3. Line 


Though in the early stage of writing in India letters had 
| no headlines, the Indians had developed a sense of straight 
| writing and to ensure it they conformed to an imaginary, 
| temporary or dim line. In doing so all the letters were written 
| in a horizontal straight line, and the. medial signs (Mafrkās) 
E of equal height were placed above the line. Even the 
n undeciphered Indus Valley signs are, more or less, arranged in 
| a straight horizontal line.! We find a marked attempt at the 
formation of a straight line in the Brahmi inscriptions of the 
Mauryan period. It should be obseryed, however, that the 
engravers of Asoka were not a complete success in this respect. 
Both in the rock and in the pillar inscriptions many letters are 
undulating. The irregularities are generally noticeable in the 
rock edicts of Girnar, Dhauli and Jaugada2, perhaps due to. the 
nature of the surface of the rocks used for engraving. Some of 
* G. R. Hunter: The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro ctc., plates 
I-XXXVII. À 
2 Hultzsch: Corpus Ins. Ind., Vol. 1. 
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the contemporary inscriptions strictly follow the ptinciple of 
lining. For instance, in the Ghasundi Stone Inscription! all the 
letters are arranged in a straight line and only the medial signs 
and the superscribed ra tun above the line in a regular formation. 
In subsequent periods the principle of forming lines is regulatly 
adhered to. The devices used for following the principle were, 
"as already said, the making of temporary or dim lines with chalk 
ot charcoal ot by simple marking faintly with a pointed instrument. 


| The writers of MSS were more particular, than masons, 
zd in forming straight lines. "This fact is evident from the oldest 
specimens of MSS. In the D/amma-pada MS from Khotan 
lines were made with the help of a ruler. The palm-leaf MSS 
also followed the same principle. To make the writing more 
attistic the ends of horizontal lines on MSS (both palm-leaf and 
paper of later times) were marked by double vertical lines running 
across the whole breadth of the leaves. 


In the stone inscriptions as well as the MSS the lines were 
always formed horizontally and they were arranged from the 
top to the bottom, running almost parallel to each other. There 
are, however, a few exceptions to the latter arrangement. For 
example, in a Kharosthi inscription from Swat the arrangement 
is from the bottom to the top and one has to read it from below. 

We can mention a few exceptions to the former arrangement 
also. On the coins of the Kusāņas and the Guptas vettical lines E 
are formed due to, as already indicated, the paucity of space.2 $2 
No specimen of vertical lines are found in inscriptions and MSS. 


3 4 Grouping of Letters and Words 
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a stop up to the end of a line, of a vetse, or other divisions. This 
indifference towards grouping was due to grammatical precision 
which the Indian languages attained ; grammatical formation of 
wotds left little scope for confusion even if letters and words 
were written closely or without demarcation. We come actoss, 
however, some attempts at forming the groups of words. The 
basis of this grouping was either the sense-dematcation in 
a sentence or the method of reading adopted by the scribe. The 
pillar edicts of Ašoka (except Kaušāmbī) and the Kalsi version 
of his R. E. (Nos. I-XI) indicate clearly that the conscious attempt 
was made at the grouping of words.1 Similar instances can be 
found in some of the prose inscriptions of the Andhras and the 
Western Ksatrapas at Nasik.2 Later on in metrical inscriptions, 
where stops became essential for recitation, the pādas (half-verses) 
are often separated by blank spaces.3 There is another device 
for grouping also. One line contains either a full verse or only 
ahalfverse.* In the inscriptions a Mażgala (an auspicious formula) 
forms a group by itself and stands separately in the beginning 
on the margin.5 


In MSS. which are later in date than the inscriptions, the 
same arrangement of grouping is found as in the case of metrical 
inscriptions. In the Kharosthi Dhammapada MS. from Khotan 
each line contains one Gatha and the padas (half-verses) are separated 
by blanks. A better instance of grouping is found in the Bowet 
MS. in which single words and the groups of words are often 
written separately, though it is evident that no fixed principles 
ate followed in grouping. 


5. Punctuation and Interpunctuation. 


Ancient Indian writers did not realise the absolute 
necessity of punctuation or interpunctuation up to very late 
times and, even when the need of punctuation dawned upon 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 524. 
* Compare Nos. 5, 11, A, B and 13. 
3 Fleet: Gup/a Ins. (C11. Vol. IIT) No. 50, pl. XXXI B. 
* Ibid. Nos. 1, 2, 6 pl. IVA and 10, pl. V. 
5 Ibid. Nos, 6 pl. IVA and 15 pl. IXA, 
14 
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their mind, they remained indifferent to its proper use. It is 
impossible to trace the use of punctuation in the Indus Valley | 
script, first, because it is not deciphered as yet and secondly 
all the inscriptions in this script are fragmentary and hardly 
involving any necessity of a punctuation. There are a few signs 
which occut very frequently at the end of inscriptions, but they 
do not seem like stops; they look more like suffixes. When 
we reach the age of deciphered inscriptions from the fifth century 
B.C. up to the beginning of the Christian era we find some attempt 
at punctuation. Only one sign—a stroke—either straight or 
curved [ Vor) ] —was used for denoting different types of pauses. 
From the first century A.D. up to the fifth century A.D. a number 
of complex signs for punctuation developed, but they were not 
regularly used. From the fifth century A.D. onwatds, in the 
metrical inscriptions, specially in the Prasastis, engraved on stone, 
the system of interpunctuation became more regular. The first 
document showing the regular use of punctuation is the Mandasor 
Prašasti, dated 473-74 A.D.1, in which a single vertical stroke 
after a half-verse and two such strokes at the end of a vetse ate | 
found. It should be noticed, however, that the copper-plates | 
and the stone inscriptions, specially from the South? do not 
conform to this rule. From an observation of different types 
of inscriptions it can be inferred that the development of the 
system of punctuation was due to the conscious attempt on the 
patt of Brahmanical schoolmen and literary writers; clerks in 
the state offices and professional writers were very cateless about 
punctuations. Much also depended upon individual education 
and efficiency of writers. This is evident from the fact that in 
the same age of the documents and also in the same type of them 
the use of punctuations differed in frequency and correctness. 


(1) The Use of Punctuation in the Brahmi Insctiptions. 


4 


TES. 


i 


In the documents written in the Bradhmi script different 
kinds of punctuation marks were used for vatious types of stops. 
They are classified as follows : 


1 Fleet: Gupta Ins. (C11, Vol. II) No. 18, pl. XI. 
2 Ind, Ant. Nol. VI, 88; VII, 163; X, 63-64, 
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@ A single vertical line or danda (\). It is used for the 

following purposes : 

(2) separation of single words,1 

(b) separation of groups? 

(c) separation of prose from vetse,3 

(d) marking the end of the portions of sentences,4 

(e) marking the end of sentences,5 

(f) marking the end of half-verses,¢ 

(£g) marking the end of verses? and 

i (A) marking the end of documents.8 
i (ii) A vertical line with a small horizontal top-bar (T). It is 
| not very common. In northern India no specimen 
has so far been discovered. It is found in a few 
inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas.? 


(di) Two vertical lines or dandas (W). It occurs | 
(a) after numerals,10 
(b) after the names of donors,!! 
(c) at the end of sentences, 12 
(d) at the end of half-verses,15 
(e) at the end of verses,14 
(f) at the end of big prose sections,!5 and 
(g) at the end of documents.16 


1 A$okan RE. (Kalsi, XII, XIII; Sahasram). 

T 2 Ibid. 

3 Fleet: Gupta Ins. (CII. 3), No. 21. i ne i 

4 Ibid. No. 80, pl. 44. 

5 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. No. 42, pl. 28. 

7 Ibid. No. 38, pl. 24, line 35. 

8 Ibid. No. 19, pl. 12A. 

9 Indian Antiquary, XII. 92; XIII. 213. 

10 The Junnar Ins. Nos. 24-29. - 
11 Ibid. 
12 Amaravati Ins. No. 28; Ind. Ant. VI, 23, 1. 9, 
18 Fleet: Gupta Ins. (C.I.I., III) No. 17, pl. 10. 
M Ibid. No. 17 pl. 10; No. 18 pl. 11. 
15 Ibid. No. 26, pl. 16, 1.24; No. 33, pl. 21B, 1. 9, 
16 Ibid. 


1 
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(iv) Two vertical lines with a hook added to the top of the first 
one (q). It appears to be a latet development, as 
its specimens are found only after the fifth century 
AJD) 

(v) Two vertical lines with hooks added one each to their tops 
(dr) 

(vi) Two vertical lines with curves and hooks added to the foot 
of one or of the both (JU)? 

(vii) Two vertical lines with a bar attached on the left to the middle 
of the first line (4) This feature appeats from the 
end of the eighth century A.D. 

(viii) Two vertical lines with a bar added to the top of the both (TT). 
Inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas contain such 
specimens.5 

(ix) Two vertical lines with a hook added to the top of the left 
and with a bar attached to the top of the right (QT). An 
instance of this type of punctuation is found in one 
of the Kalinga inscriptions.® 

(x) Three vertical lines (m). They occasionally mark the 
end of documents.” 

(xi) A single short horizontal stroke, placed on the left below 
the first sign of the last line (...... ) marks the end of 
documents.8 

(xii) A curved or hooked short horizontal stroke (T or 2 or C). 
From the second century B.C. to the seventh century 


A.D. this sign serves the same purpose as the single 
vertical line? 


1 Jbid. No. 17, pl. 10, 1. 32, 38; No. 35 pl. 22, last line. 

2 Nepal Ins. No. 4, Ind. Ant. 1X, 168, last line. 

3 Indian Antiquary, IX, 100, last line. 

^ Ibid. XII. 202, 1. 16. ; XIIT,68. 

5 Indian Antiquary, XU, 92; XIII. 213. 

6 Ep. Ind. IJI, 128, last line. 

7 Indian Antiquary, VII, 79. 

8 A$okan RE. (Dhauli and Jaugada versions). 

9 Nanaghat Ins., Bühler ; Arch. Sur. Report West. India, V., pl. 51, line 
6 after vano, Nasik Ins. No. 11A, B; Fleet: Gupta Ins. (C.II. Vol. 
HI), No. 1 (end); No. 3, pl. 2B. 
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(xiii) Two horizontal strokes often bent (X). They ate used 
in the place of two vertical lines from the first century 
A.D. to the eighth century A.D.1 

(xiv) Two vertical dots (:). In the Ksgaņa and some 
subsequent inscriptions this sign is used in the place 
of two horizontal lines.2 

(xv) Two vertical lines followed by a short horizontal line (u-). — - 
Some time this sign marks the end of documents.3 

(xvi) A semi-circular stroke facing left ( 5). It also appears 

i at the end of insctiptions.* 

A (xvii) A semi-circular stroke facing left with a bar in the middle 
5 (d). In the Kwusaga inscriptions it stands after the 
auspicious formula siddham.5 

(xviii) Numeral figures and auspicious symbols. Besides the 
signs of punctuation mentioned above, numeral 
figures and auspicious symbols were also used for the 
purposes of punctuation. The former were employed 
to mark the end of verses® and the latter to mark the end 
of scriptions and the sections of the text in the MSS.8 


6. Pagindtion 
Numbering of pages was necessaty to ensure the sequence 
of the contents of documents. There was hardly any need of it 
in stone inscriptions and other single-page documents. The 
a ancient Hindus, however, practised pagination in their MSS. 
| s and copper-plates, which very often numbered more than one. 
It should be noted that the Indian system was to number only 
the leaves (pattra) and not the pages (prstha) of MSS. In the 


2 Ep. Ind. I, 389, No. 14; Fleet: Gupta Ins. (CLI. Vol. HI), No. 3, 
pl. 2B, No. 40 pl. 26, No. 41, pl. No. 55, pl. 34. 

3 Ep. Ind. 1, 395, Nos. 28, 29 (after danam); Fleet: Gupta Ins. (C.LI. 
Vol. TU). 

| 4 Ind. Ant. NI. 76; Ep. Ind. III. 260. 

| 5 Agokan Edicts (Kalsi RE. No. I-IX). 

| O Ep. Ind. II, 212, No. 42, and foot-note. 

i 7 Fleet: Gupta Ins. (C.I.I., Vol. IIT), Nos. 1, 2. 

8 Asokan Edicts (Jaugad RE.). 

? C£ Bower MS. 
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major part of India the scond page of the leaf called satika-pryfla 
was numbered,! while in the south the figure of pagination stood 
on the first page of the leaf. The same system was followed 
in the case of copper-plates also, though they were not regularly 
numbered.ž 


7. Corrections. 


Various devices were used for correcting errors in the 

insctiptions on stones and metals and slso in the MSS. Some 

. of them were as follows: E 

(i) The scoring out of the erroneous words aud passages. i 

Examples of this device are found in the Ašokan 
inscriptions. 

(ii) The placing of short strokes above or below the line 

containing errors. "This sign was used later and is found 

both in inscriptions and MSS. j 

(iii) The covering of delenda with turmeric or yellon paste. This | 

was applied in the case of MSS. only. | 

(iv) The beating out of erroneous words and passages and then | 

engraving of corrections on the smoothed spot. ‘This was | 

| 


mostly done on copper-plate. Sometimes the entire 
writing space was beaten smooth and prepared for 
fresh documents. A few specimens of complete 
palimpsests are available.4 


e 
8. Omissions | 


The available cases of omissions are less in number than 
those of corrections and the process of completin 
or passages was simpler. 

(i) The adding of omitted words or phrases above or below the 


Line without any sign indicating the place to which they belong. 
Examples of this type ate found in the Ašokan in- 


g the sentences 


1 There are a few exceptions also. See Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 

des Morgenlandes (the Viena Oriental Journal). | 
* Burnell: South Indian Palaograply, pl. XXIV. | 
? Kalsi R.E. No. XII. 1. 31, | 


4 Ind, Ant. VIL, 351, No. 47; XIII. 84; Ep. Ind. IIT. 41, note 6, ? 
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sctiptions.! This represents the stage of indefinite- 
ness and indifference. 

(ii) The inserting of the omitted words in the interstices between 
the letters. 

(ui) The adding of omitted words in the margin or between the 
lines with a small upright or inclined cross, called kākapada 
or hamsapada, indicating the spot of omission.2 This is a 
later phase found in the inscriptions and MSS. 

(iv) The use of a Svastika (UR) instead of a cross for denoting 
the place of omission3 

(v) The use of a cross for indicating intentional omission. 
This device is found in the South Indian MSS. con- 
taining S#ras with commentaries.* 

(vi) The use of dots on the line or short strokes above the 
line for marking intentional omissions or commissions 
caused by defects in the original of the copy.5 It is 
generally found in Kashmir MSS. 

(vii) The use of the mark Avagraha (s) to matk the elision 
Of a (x) after e (v) and o (sit). It first appeats in 
the Baroda Copper-plate of the Rāstrakūta king 
Dhruva, dated A.D. 834-35.6 

(viii) The use of a Svastika (UR) ot a Kuņdala (O) to mark 
unintelligible passages. These signs were mostly 
employed in MSS.7 


9. Abbreviations 


Tendency for abbreviation is natural when the same words 


or phrases occur either. in the same document or similar docu- 
ments for the sake of economy in space and for increase in speed. 
This tendency is visible sufficiently early in Indian paleography. 


1 Kalsi R.E. XIII, 2, 1. IL; Ep. Ind. III., 314, 1. 5. 

2 Ep. Ind. III. 52, pl. 2, line 1.; Ep. Ind. III, 276, line 11. 
3 Ind. Ant. VI., 32, pl. 3. 

4 Apastamba-Dharmasitra, p. 11 (10). 

5 Ind. Ant. VI. 19, note, line 33; 20, note, line 11. 

8 Ind. Ant. XIV, 193; Ep. Inf. III, 329; IV. 244, note 7. 
? Kashmir Report, 71; Keilhorn, Mahabhasya, 2, 10 note. 
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The inscriptions of the Andhra kings! and the Kusana period? 
furnish a large number of specimens of abbreviations. Later 
inscriptions and MSS. also contain abbreviations. They may 
be grouped as follows : 


Words Abbreviations 
Sanwatsara (year) „.. Sava, Sava, Sam ot Sa. 
Grisma ot Gimhaņa (sammet) „.. Gr, Gai ot Gi. 
Hemanta ola = 
Divasa aio. DL 
Suddha ot (date of the bright ... Su, Su di or Su ti. 
Sukla-paksa-dina j half of the month) 

Bahula or Bahula | (date of the dark... Ba, Va di ot ba Hi 
paksa-dina half of the month) 

Dvitīja (second) VERB 

Dūtaka (Messenger ot Representative) Di? 

Gatha ... Gas 

Sioka aoa SVA 

Pada ooo JRA 

Thakkura ue ha (ep 


10. Auspicious Symbols (Marigalas) and Ornamentation 


Auspicious symbols were associated with documents for 
adding sanctity to, and for insuring the successful completion 
of the deeds contained in them. It was done in consonance 
with an ancient Indian literary custom which required that at 
the beginning, in the middle, and at the end of every compo- 
sition, there should be a benedictory or auspicious word, e. g., 


1 Nasik Ins. of Shri Pulumāyi, No. 15; Kanheri Ins. of Sirisena ot 
Sakasena Madhariputa, No. 14. 

2 Sarnath Buddhist Image Inscripiion of Kaniska, Ep. Ind. VIII, 173f ; 
Ara Stone Inscription of Kaniska YI, Ep. Ind. XIV, 143. 

2 The forms sw ti and ba ti in place of su di and ba di are found in Kashmir. 

4 and * Inscriptions of Surāstra and Maharastra, Ind. Ant. VII. 73, pl. 2. 
line 20; XIII. 84, lines 37, 40, 

6 The Khotan Dhammapada M.S.S 

7 abd ? The Bower MSS., pl. TI. 

9 The MS of the Mālavikāgnimitra, p. V, ed. by S. P. Pandit, 
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Siddhan, Os, Šrī, Svasti etc.! In epigraphical records, however 
| we find mostly symbols in place of words. In ancient Indian 
paleography the specimens of auspicious symbols are available 
from the time of Ašokan edicts.? In different periods, different 
| types of symbols had predominance and currency. The most 
important of them are mentioned below :? 


(i) Svastika (the widely current auspicious symbol) 

(ii) Triratna (an ornamented trident, representing the Three 
Jewels of Buddhism and Jainism and the Trinity of 
Brahmanism) 


(iii) Triratna testing on Dharmachakra (a trident resting on 
the Wheel of Religion) 
(a) Badha-matigala (a crown-like thing) 

(iv) Chaitya (representation of a shrine) 

(v) Bodhi-V riksa (Bo-tree)4 

(vi) A large circle with a smaller concentric circle or with one or 
several dots within it. This sign may be either a conven- 
tional representation of Dharma-Chakra ot of a lotus. 
The use of this sign is found in the text at the end of 
larger sections and at the end of documents or literary 
works. 

(vit) The conventional or ornamental forms of letter O of 
the syllable Om. In later inscriptions they appear vety 
frequently. They are put both at the beginning and 


ma Mc EM LLLA LA AE LA tsi ^ 


n snare a 


1 qeprferarer: fam farmerarafuurewraü gl Yrarē? YAASĀ gear 
a ASA | 

2 See the facsimiles, Jaugada R.E., Ind. Ant., VI, 88; VII, 163. 

3 The facsimiles of the Sohgaura plate, Ep. Ind. XXII, p. 2; Bhaja 
Ins. Nos. 2, 3, 7; Karle Ins. Nos. 1-3, 5, 20 ; Nasik Ins. Nos. 1, 4A, 
B, 14, 21, 24; Ep. Ind. LI, 368; Bhagavan Lal, Sixth Oriental Congress 
Proc. III, 2, 136f. 

3a Hathigumpha Cave Inscription of Kharavela, Ep. Ind. XX, p. 728. 

4 These symbols were national in their character and they were used 
irrespective of sectarian affiliation. 

5 This symbol is clearly visible in the front of Fleet : Gupta Inscriptions, 
(C.I.I., Vol. III, No. 63, pl. 39A). 


— 


15 
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at the end of inscriptions and sometimes on the margin 
of copper plates. 

(viii) Sculptural pieces attached to inscriptions. Among these 
the ornamental motifs mainly used are Šarikha (conch- 
shell), Padma (lotus), Nandi (the sacred bull of Siva) 
Matsya (fish), Siryachakra (sun-wheel), Tara (stat) etc.? 
Conch-shell and lotus are symbols of prosperity, 
Nandi of protection, fish of fertility and sun-wheel 
and star of longevity. 


W 


Gx) The royal coat of arms. The use of this sign is rather 
rare. It is found on the copper-‘plates, perhaps, in 
place of a royal seal which was generally provided 
separately. Some-times such devices are found on 
stone inscriptions also. 

(x) The Buddhist MSS of Nepal, the Jain MSS of Gujrat 
and the Brahmanical MSS of Rajasthan, Kashmir, 
Kangra ate highly ornamental and profusely illustrated. 


They contain religious symbols and floral and mural 
decorative designs. 


11. Seals (Anika) 


Though the use of seals on royal and official orders, 
political documents and diplomatic correspondence may have 
been common in ancient times, they do not seem to have been 
regarded as a legal requisite to grants in the early days of Indian 
inscriptions. The earliest law-books do not insist on the use 
of seals on any charter of grants. As a matter of fact the practice 
of using seals is of a later origin. The first legal authority, 
which requires the use of a seal on a grant-charter is the Yajfa- 
valkya-smrti* (Ast or 2nd century A.D.), though the first positive 
evidence of this type belongs to the fourth century A.D. From 

1 Fleet: Gupta Ins. (C.I.I., Vol. IN, No. 11, pl. 6A ; No. 20, pl. 12B, 

No. 26, pl. 16; Ind. Ant. VI, 32; Ep. Ind. Ill, 52; the Bower MS., pl. 
I, pl. I; A/-Berunis* India (Sachau), I, 173. 
2 Bhagwan Lals Nepal Ins. Indian Art. IX, 163ff. 


3 Ep. Ind. III, 307; NI, 14; Ind. Ant, NI, 49%., 162. 
4 T. 318. 


| 
1 
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the early medieval period the use of seals for royal authentication 
to grants became fairly common. This, however, was true in 
the case of coppet-plates only ; stone records had no marks of 
royal authentication. The absence of authentication marks on 
stone-charters was, perhaps, due to the fact that the stone-charters 
had their duplicates on copper-plates to which official seals were 
attached. 


The attachment of seals to the charters followed certain 
methods, and besides royal authentication, had a certain purpose 
in view. The majority of grants were incised on more than one 
copper-plates. In order to keep the plates of a grant together 
a ting of the same metal was prepared. A hole was made 
through the proper tight side of the plates and then the ting 
was passed through holes. Ultimately the seal was attached to 
the ting. The two ends of the ting were tiveted or welded 
together through some process and the seal was cast over the 
joint. This process of attaching the seal to the charters provided 
a safeguard against any attempt at forging, additions or substi- 
tutes to the original grants, as the original plates could not be 
separated without breaking the seal, the manufacture of which 
was an official monopoly. 


The royal seals are of various types. The majotity of them 
contain the royal coat of arms, genetally the effigies of animals 
and bitds—sacred or symbolic—and of deities worshipped in the 
royal dynasty concerned. Some of the seals, in addition to such 
emblems, have a long or a short inscription containing the name 
of the king or the founder of the dynasty or the whole 
generalogy of the dynasty. A few of the seals have merely an 
inscription of some significance. Some important specimens of 
seals ate classified as follows: ; 

(1) The seal of the Guptas. Tt bore an efligy of the Garuda 

bird, the conveyance of Visnu. and was called 
«Garudamadaika. This seal is mentioned in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta t 
The spurious Nalanda Copper-plate inscriptions of 


1 Fleet, C.I.I., Vol. HI, No. 1. 
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Samudragupta, dated years 5 and 9, contain this seal 

which must have been forged on the basis of the original 

model! The Bhitari Seal of Kamaragupta TI (III) 

also possesses an effigy of Garuda, and a legend below 

it, containing the generalogy of the family.2 A numbet 
of Gupta seals of this type were discovered at Nalanda.? 

(2) The seal of the Pusyabhitis. No separate seal was 
attached to the coppet-plates, but the autograph of 
the king was incised at the end of the document. The 
autograph of Harsa reads, “Svahasto mama Mahārājā- 
dhirājā-Šri Harsasya’ ^ 

(3) The seal of the Chedis. It was a citculat seal and 
contained the following: Gwjalaksmi, that is, an 
effigy of the goddess Laksmi with two elephants on 
two sides, pouting water on her; legend, * $ri- 
matkarnadeval’ ; and Nandi (bull). 

(4) The seal of the Paramāras. On their seal figured the 
effigy of a Garuda.6 

(5) The seals of the Vākātakas. 

(i) a round seal with a metrical legend but without 
any device.” 

(ii) a seal, bearing the figures of the sun, the moon 
and a flower at the bottom and with a metrical 
legend, ‘Vakataka-lalimasya Kramapraptanrpasriyah| 
Jananya yuvarājasja Sdsanam ripn-sasanam| | ® 

(6) The seal of the Traikutakas and the Katachchuris. Their 
seal is round with a legend containing the name of 
the ruler, for instance ‘Al/a-Sakti’.° 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXV, p. 526; Fleet, C.II., Vol. III, p. 2568. 


2 Fleet, Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 225. 
3 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India No. 66. 


4 Banskhera Copper-plate Inscription o£ Harga (dated 628 A.D., Epigraphi: 
Indica, Nol. 1V, p. 208. 5 şa ( » Epigraphia 


5 The Goharwa Plates of Karnadeva, Ep. Ind. XI, 139. 
9 Indian Antiquary NY, pp. 48ff. 
7 Fleet, (C.II, Vol. III, pl. XXXVII; Ep. Ind. XXII, p. 173. 


8 The Poona Plate of Prabhāvatigupta, Ep. Ind. XV, 41. 
9 OBISM, XX. 
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(7) The seals of the Chālukyas of Badami. 
(i) circular or oval seal beating the representation 
of a boat (varaha), without any legend.1 
(ii) the seals of the governors and feudatories of the 
Chdlukyas contain the figure of a boar and a legend 
both.2 
(8) The seals of the Rāstrakūtas. 3 
(i) a seal with a figure of winged and cross-legged 
A Garuda. 
> 


(ii) a seal with a figure of Garuda and floral designs.4 

(iii) a seal with the figure of a Garuda with a snake in 
each of its paws, figures of Ganapati and Parvati 
and representations of chauri, lamp, svaslika, 
liga and añkusa.5 


(9) The seals of the Chalu&yas of Kalyana. 
(i) a seal of the type of the early Chalukyas of 
Badami, 
(ii) a citcular seal, beating the effigy of a boat with 
a legend in the Nāgti characters, ‘Srimad-Arike- 
Sarinal? 6 


(10) The seals of the feudatories of the Chālukas. 
(i) The Kadambas of Goa had a seal, bearing the 
device of the lion. 
(ii) The Raffas of Saundatti had the effigy of an 
elephant on their seal. 
(iii) The Rattas of Sindas adopted a seal on which a 
tiger or a tiger with a deer figured. 
(iv) The Guffas of Guttal preferred a lion on their 
seal. 
1 Lüders, H., A List of Brahmi Ins. etc. Nos. 12, 17, 39, 48. 
2 Ibid. Nos. 11, 32. 
3 Ibid. Nos. 92, 133. 
4 Ibid. Nos. 97, 107. 
5 Ibid. Nos. 133, 147. 
6 Ibid. No. 369. 
7 B.G., 1. 2. 299 note 4. 
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(11) The seal of the Yādavas and the Šilāhāras. They followed 
the pattern of the Rāgžrakūžas and had the device of 
a Garuda on their seal and banner.! 

(12) The seal of the Pallavas. It bore the effigy of a tiger 
couchant and facing to the right.? 

(13) The seal of the Eastern Chalukyas. It had the device 
of a boat; below it the legend—‘Tribhuvanatkusa’ ; 
in upper portion of the seal the devices of the crecent, 
the sun and a goad; below the representation of a 
flower.3 

(14) The seal of the Cholas. In the centre of the seal figures 
the device of a boar; above the device there was the 
legend; above the legend the devices of the moon 
and a goad; below the boat two lamps on right and 
left with a lotus flower in between ; on the sides of the 
boat flowers and a conch-shell.4 


12. Ornamentation 


Besides the natural elegance of a patticular script used in 
a document some times deliberate attempts were made to intro- 
duce decorative designs. The Banskhera plate of Harsavardhana 
is inscribed in a very beautiful style and yet the signature of the 
emperor (Svahasto mama mahārājadhirāja Sri-Harsasys) at the 
end of the document is in a highly floriated letters purely for 
decoration.5 Similarly in a Nagati inscription from the Kailasa- 
nātha temple at Kanchipuram the various Virudas of the Pallava 
kings are very distinctly incised in both the ordinary and orna- 
mental styles Another instance comes from the Madhya 
Pradesh, In the temple of Rajivalochana at Rajim there is an 
inscription in which the name of Sri Pürnaditya is incised in a 
highly ornamental type of characters.” 

1 List. Nos. 198, 200, 232, 


* Indian Antiquary, N. plate opposite p. 50, 
3 Ibid. Vol. VI, pp. 486. 

4 Burnell, $.I.P. PI. XXXIII facing p. 106. 
> Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 208. 

* South Ind. Ins. Vol. 1 p. 1448. 

" Arch. Sur. Ind. Rep. XVII py. Xp. 19, 


The most peculiar 
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example of an ornamental style is found in the Kurgod inscription 
of Chālukya Somesvara IV. Here the auwsvāras of the invo- 
catory verse are represented by stars arranged above the letters. 
So fat as the letters are concerned, wherever they lend themselves 
to decoration they are transformed into the figures of birds and 
animals.! 


13. Validity of Documents 
The scribes were most anxious to avoid the errors of omission 


? ot addition. But any such error could not render the document 

invalid. The validity of the official or formal charter is parti- 

| cularly emphasized in spite of all missing or redandant letters: 
"Ihe entire document is authentic even though it may contain 

j less ot more letters’? 

| 

T 

\ 

| 


CA 


1 See Fleet: Ind. Ant. XV p. 364. i 
| 2 gerufen at aiaa wamatri Ep. Ind. Vol. XII. p. 203. | 
| 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TYPES OF RECORDS 


1. Main Types 

Broadly speaking there were two types of records ot docu- 
ments—(1) royal or official and (2) private or individual. The 
ancient inscriptions of India can be grouped under these heads. 
The later treatises on Dharma-sastra also corroborate this classi- 
fication. For instance, Vasistha quoted in the Smrtichandrika 
says, “Records are of two vatieties, Laukikaw (belonging to the 
people) and Rajakiyam (royal ot officia)".! Some writers quoted 
as Sarigrahakāras agree with Vasistha and divide records under 
two heads—(1) Rajakiyan (royal ot official) and Janapadam (pet- 
taining to the people). Royal records were issued either by kings 
themselves or by their vassals, provincial governors and high 
ministers, who had necessary authority to do so. For private 
records common people were responsible, though in many respects 
they imitated the royal records. Royal records wete further 
divided into four classes :3 


(1) Sasanam (writ, edict or instruction ; in medieval times 
it was used in the sense of a land-grant), 

(2) Jayapatram (\egal decision), 

(3) Ajadpatram (order), and 

(4) Prajfapanam (proclamation). 


2. Types on the Basis of the Dharmasastras 


On the basis of the Dharmašāstra literature these four 
classes can be defined and explained as follows : 


— 1:4 timed a ved fare Boang Vyavahāra, 1.14. 
2 «mpi raga fefad fafai cay | ibid. 
3 qed sad si GAIA UT WCH | 
SITSTTSTTTWA Waa agfaHa di 
Vasistha Smrtichandrikā, Vyavahara, 1. 14. 
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(1) SZsamaz. In the YajfiavalEya Smrti we get the follow- 


ing definition of a Sāsanan : 

"Having given a plot of land or made a perma- 
nent edowment the king should cause a record to be 
prepared for the information of the future good king. 
The king should further cause a permanent writ to 
be made on a piece of cloth ot coppet-plate impressed 
with his seal and autograph and containing his 
genealogy, personal eulogy, the name of the donee, the 


quantity of the gift, the boundaries of the plot and 
the date of the deed.”! 


(2) Jayapatram. It is explained: “Having himself gone 


through the legal procedure and listened to the 
expoundet of law, the king should issue a legal decision 
for public information."2 


(3) Ajfidpatram. Vasistha defines it as “That is Ajiapatram 


through which order is sent to Sdantas (vassals), high 
officials of the state, e.g. provincial governors etc.”3 


(4) Prajitdpanam. The same authority defines it as “That 


is Prajñīpanar through which a deed is proclaimed to 
the Rivi4 (sacrificial priest), the Purokita (minister in 
charge of the religious depattment of the state, the 
Acharya (preceptor), the Manyas (respectable persons), 
and the Abjyarhitas (persons entitled or concerned)."4 


m 


aal yfi farg at gar wet g AT | 
IHE EEUEHSEIECHRIDE quara: t 
qé at aa ar Akaan | 
afea Farmar a wate: odi 
scere fcrt GIG EZE E UGE | 
aama aed mA eng D 317-19, 
? agn tad gear a urefaarew: | 


sagd adi amp Rama maa: Vyasa, Swrti-Chandrika, 
3 Vyavahāra, Y. 14. 
3 ATA AT ERT ar | 
arated da aaan || ibid. 
4 large T | 


ara fadad da ad maa g ll ibid. 
16 
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Under royal or official records Brhaspati includes Prasāda- 
lekhja (document recording something given by the king O | 
of satisfaction with a person). It is defined as “Where the king, 
having been satisfied with the service or heroic deed of a person, 
makes territorial ot some other kind of gift through writing, 
that is Prasddalekhya.”* 

The Jdnapadam (private) records are described by Vyasa 
in the following words: “The writet of a well-known place 
should write a private document, mentioning royal genealogy, 
year, month, fortnight and day.”2 It was this type of presctipt- 
jon which made the private documents of political importance 
and helpful in the reconstruction of dynastic history. Private 


documents were concerned with various types of transactions. 
The Smrti authorities required fixed forms specially for contract- 
ual and monetary transactions. — Yajfiavalkya lays down : 
“Whatever matter is decided by mutual consent that should be 
recorded with the names of the witnesses and that of the Dhanika 
(lender of money)."? 

It should be observed here that the available specimens of 
ancient Indian inscriptions in their earlier period helped the 
evolution of the Smrtic rules regarding the forms of documents 
and later on were influenced by these rules. It can be vetified, 
to a great extent, by comparing the styles and contents of the 
existing inscriptions with rules given in the $r/is. 


3. Procedure of forming Royal Writs 


It should be also mentioned here that the procedure of 
forming royal writs was propertly laid down and it influenced 
the form of inscriptions too. A relevant passage from the Artha- 
sāstra is quoted below: “As to a writ addressed to a lord (zvara) 

laafes aa car fofa soft | 

zamara ge: sarafofad fz aqi ivid. 


2foagsmaie set gazumoga: | 
Usa adurargarat: || ibid. 


3 g: pacai froma: TI TETRA | 
zeig afaq ari ates uframaamg |1 Vyavahara, VI. 84. 
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it shall contain a polite mention of his country, his possessions 
his country, his family and his name; and as to that addressed 
to a common man (avisvara), it shall make a polite mention of 
his country and name. Having paid sufficient attention to the 
caste, family, social rank, age, learning ($rz/a), occupation, 
ptopetty, character, (fī), blood-relationship (yaunānubandha) 
of the addressee as well as to the place and time (of writing) 
the writer shall form a writ befitting the position of the person 
addressed. Arrangement of subject-matters (arthakrama), rele- 
vancy (sambaridha), completeness, sweetness, dignity and lucidity 
ate the necessary qualities of a writ.”! 


4. Types on the Basis of the Contents of Inscriptions 


If we analyse the contents of inscriptions they ate 

capable of grouping under the following heads: 
(i) Commercial 

(it) Magical 

(iii) Religious and Didactic 

(iv) Administrative 

(v) Eulogistic 

(vi) Votive ot Dedicative 

(vii) Donatixe 

(viii) Commemorative 

(ix) Literary. 

(1) Commercial. The earliest speciemens of this type are 
found on seals discovered in the Indus Valley at Hatappa and 
Mohenjodaro. Some of the seals were evidently used for stamping 
the bales of merchandise and individual mercantile commodities 
like potteries.? “It is possible that the shorter inscriptions 
(on the seals) ate simply the owner's name and the longer ones 


1 adead-da- ATH AAT ATARI | 
amaian iaa |1 T. 10. 6-8. 
sfr ae cart aa: AI PAINAT aur TS | 
gaara nir wa ēd fasergegrpew I 
ajan: grama: Tear mine- -vaa | 
2 Mohenjodaro and The Indus Civilization, Vol. TI, p. 397. 
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include titles that the owner of the seal happen to possess.” t k 
seems that these seals were used by sea-faring traders engaged in 
foreign trades. The periods of Indian history subsequent to the | 
Indus Valley Civilization have not yielded so fat specimens of | 
commercial seals or any extensive record of commercial natute. 
It should be observed in this connection that the Nigamas and 
the Šreņis (commercial corporations) had the power of minting 
their coins and they must have possessed their seals also, and must 
have an extensive use of writing for their commercial putposes, 
though such commercial records on perishable materials could 
not sutvive and they were, perhaps, not regarded worthy of pre- 
servation for a long time.2 Accidently some records of 
commercial nature can be found enbedded in the inctiptions of 
other types. Fot instance, a few lines of commercial intent find 
their place in the Mandasore Stone Insctiption of the time of 
Kuumāragupta and Bandhuvarman, dated Mālava Era 529. 
These lines can be translated as follows: “A woman, though 
endowed with youth and beauty (and) adorned with the 
arrangement of golden necklaces and betel-leaves and flowers, 
does not go to meet her lover in a secret place, until she has 
put on a pair of coloured silken cloths. So, the whole of this 
region of the earthis adorned through them, as if with a silken 
grament, agreeable to touch, variegated with divisions of 


different colours and pleasing to the eyes.” They contain an 
elegant and attractive piece of advertisement. 


(2) Magical. The Indus Valley furnishes the eatliest 


specimens of this type also. Many of the so-called seals were 
really speaking amulets containing magical formule on them. 


po 


——- 


| 


1 Ibid, p. 381. 


* Ct. the tribal coinage of the Punjab, Rajasthan and Madhya Bharata 
(Allan, British Museum Catalogues, Ancient India.) 


3 qrawporeqafadisfa gadgaaravgafafgaraavga(sft | 
area: Hagi a ara aa Wasaga d 
ead aaah AAGATA | 
a: arad fafateneat qari ll Fleet C.II. Vol III, No. 18 
: Verses 20-21. 
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“That the impressions on baked clay and faience were regarded 
as talismatic seems likely, though they also have been ex-votos. 
One tablet stamped with a seal impression is pierced with a very 
roughly made hole (Pl. CXVI, 1), with evident purpose of 
securing it to something, possibly to the clothing. Moreover, 
all of the tablets which are stamped on one side only have smooth 
backs, which shows that they had never adhered to any thing and, 
| therefore, were not labels for merchandise. Again, many of the 
5 objects impressed with seal-impressions were inscribed on more 
than one side, which would be suitable in an amulet but could 
serve no other putpose. Also some were coated with a ted slip, 
\ which is never present and would be useless on sealings.”1 As 
i the seals are not deciphered as yet, it is difficult to be sure about 
| the contents of the inscriptions. The inscriptions very likely 
contain the names of, and invocations to, the deities represented 
by the animals peculiar to their sects, on the seals. The following 
animals generally figure on the amulets and they may represent 
deities mentioned against them :? 


Antelope .. Moon 
Buffalo .. Yama 

1 Brahmi-bull Siva 

Composit animal POS 

| Elephant ... Indra 
Goat ... Brahma (2) 
Hare .. Moon 
Human figure REED 
Monkey EE 
Rhinoceros .. River 
Short-horned bull ... Siva 
Tiger .. Goddess Durga (?) 


(=Mother goddess) 
Two-headed animal ... X 
Magical formule continued to be wtitten on metals as well 2s 
on birch-bark (Bhärjapatra ) and other perishable materials. 
— —3 Mahenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. 11, p. 397. 
2 Ibid., p. 399. 
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(3) Religions and Didactic. This type includes all those 
inscriptions, which deal with the statement, the position and 
the preaching of religion or morality. It is very likely that some 
of the so-called seals and tablets discovered in the Indus valley 
at Harappa and Mohenjodaro wete objects of worship, containing 
religious formule of various sects, and they were not used as 
amulets carried with person. The next set of inscriptions of this 
type are found in the religious edicts (Dhatima-lipi) of Asoka 
belonging to the third century B.C. In the edicts of Ašoka : 
these inscriptions are definitely called ‘Dhamma-lipi’ ot religious [ 
records. The religious and didactic nature of A$oka's edicts 
will be borne out by the following extract from his Rock Edict | 
No. IV: “As has not happened for many hundted years before, | 
have now increased, through king Priyadarši, Beloved of the gods, 
instruction in Dhamma (religion), abstention from the slaughter 
of animate beings, abstention from injury to creatures, seemly 
behaviour to relatives, seemly behaviour to the Brāfuzanas and 
the Sramanas, hearkening to father and mother, hearkening to 
the elders. The practice of Dhamma of this and other manifold 
kinds has grown, and king Priyadaršī, Beloved of the gods, will 
(still more) cause his practice of Dhamma to grow. The sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandson of king Privadaršī will cause 
the practice of Dhamma to grow until the zon of destruction (and) 
abiding in Dhamma and virtuous conduct, will give instruction 
in Dhamma and virtuous conduct; for the most excellent act is 
instruction in Dhamma...”2 The  Besanagat  Gatuda-Pillar 
Inscriptions of the time of Bhagabhadra, one of the later Suiga 
kings, though votive in character, contains a moral precept in 


1% ay qur spp grafedi fefaar ai aaa feet 1 Asokan R.E., 


No. 1, Girnar Version; A$sokan R.E., No. 5 Shahbazgadhi Version, 
Hultzsch, G.I.I., Vol. T. 


? area age a aga ara en afgā card fem faafaa wed 

grargafeear amat sod afagiar yard dit dafemtt arg- | 

amii dafegdt wets frafe gaa dx wur va usi a agfad i 

darīt afsā aafaa Sa Bard Beit fiefs rer rp md ! 
ibid. i 
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the second part of it: “There are three immoratal paths (and), 
if properly followed here, they lead to the heaven; (these are) 
self-control, renunciation and freedom ftom  carelessness."! 
In the subsequent periods of Indian history we find very few 
inscriptions of pure religious and moral character; religious 
and moral contents are found mixed up with votive or donative 
materials. For instance in the Mandasore Stone Inscription of 
the time of Kumaragupta II, dated Malava Era 493 and 529, a 
didactic and philosophical note is struck in the following lines :” 
Having reflected that the world is very unsteady, like the moving 
by wind of the charming sprout and eat ornaments, of the 
Vidyādharis ; and similarly the life of a man and also the vast stores 
of wealth, theit mind became steady and inclined towards vittue.”2 


(4) Administrative: The first set of inscriptions belonging 
to this type are found among the edicts of Ašoka, though they 
were written under the influence of religion and morality. A 
few extracts will suffice to illustrate it: 

Everywhere in my dominions the Yz&fas, the Rajjukas 
and the Prādešikas shall proceed on circuit every five years as 
well for this purpose (for the instruction of Dhamma) as for other 
business......"3 


*Now, for a long time past previously, there were 
no Dhamma Mahāmātras. They were created by me when I had 
been consecrated thirteen yeats. They have been set to work 
among all sects for the establishment of Dhamma, promotion 
of Dhamma, and for the welfare and happiness of the trighteous.”* 


O 1 far agata zer gagara 1 fg eat ga HT THIS ll 
Arch. Sur. India, Annual Report, 1908-09. 
2 margtefeagigantaitamm samu | ala 
AMATA wur A DHT HÉTCWR ET TTT dd 
Fleet: C.II. Vol. III, No. 18, Verse, 22. 
3 qur wa ara- fafeur WW gar cw KI A waht a dag Gag 
| arg aqati frag | Asokan R.E. III. 
| 4 afrit Arata yaya HHWEDHIGT ATA q KZT dadaraifafaaa iN- 
i mamar meri A Maunišy amat aeaa Suefzur fea gaa 
! m EPIS | Asokan R.E. V. 
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“This, therefore, I have done, namely, that at all houts 
and in all place, —whether I am eating or am in the closed (female) 
apartments, in the inner chamber, inthe royal stables, on horseback 
ot in pleasure orchards, the Reporters may report peoples’ 
business to me. Peoples’ business I do at all places. And when 
in respect of any thing that I personally order by word of mouth 
- for being issued or proclaimed, or, again, (if) in respect of any 
emergent work that may superimpose itself on the Ma/amatras, 
there is any division or rejection in the council, I have 
so commanded that it shall be forthwith communicated to me 
at all places and at all hours."1 

*By command of the Beloved of gods, the Mahamatras 
of Tosali (or Samāpā) who are the City Judiciaries should be 
addressed thus: Whatever I perceive (with the mind), I desire— 
what ?—that I put it into action; and I intimate it through the 
ptoper means. And I deem this to be the principal means to 
the end, namely, instructions to you. You have indeed been 
set over many thousands of lives in order that we may gain the 
affection of good men.”2 


An example of pure administrative inscriptions is found 
in the Sohgaura Copper-plate Inscription of the third century 
B.C.: 

“The order of the Makāmātras of Šrāvasti from 
Mānavāšītikata (a place name). In the auspicious village 
of Usagrama two granaries have been established. During 
famines and other adverse circumstances grains (from 
these) should be distributed in the villages, namely, 
Trikaveni, Mathura, Chatichu, Mayudāma and Bhallaka. "This 
(distribution) should not be obstructed.” 

lana Ud Fel wA ae yaaa Wt g[mXumo fun aad X spur 

dfe4aw zfq | Asokan RE. VI. 

? ard aa gada Cafes Kari AZIATA UTSfaNYe war E safe 

Separate Kalinga Edicts Asoka, No. 1. 
3 Varam gada aad anafafa-ze | fafemā-sart g Ud Ger | 


Paama eet aepfr fr ferra | at gaT 1 
Ep. Ind. Vol. XXII, p. 2. 
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Another instance of this type may be found in the 


Junagath Rock Inscription of Rudradaman I, dated 150 A.D., 
though it is highly overlaid with eulogistic and commemorative 
elements. It deals with the restoration of the bund of a lake 
called Sudarsana, which was breached by a violent cyclone 
accompanied with a huge flood.1 The Junagath Rock Ins- 
ctiption of Skandagupta, dated 455-56 and 457-58 A.D.2 also ^ 
belongs to this type and resembles the inscription of Rudradāman 

in details. Its main theme is the restoration of the Sudarsana 
lake, which was breached for the second time by excessive rains. 
The relevant portions of this inscription read as follows: 


AAE Rr 
"me i 


“Now when in course of time the season of clouds 
set in, tearing up the hot season by means of clouds, vast 
quantity of water rained down unceasingly for a long time 
by reason of which the lake Sxdaršana suddenly burst on 
the sixth day, at night of the month Praxsthapada in a century 
of years increased by thirty and also six more according to 
the calculation of the Gupta era." verses 26-273 


ce 


ae Acting in a respectable way and making an im- 

measurable expenditure of wealth, built after great efforts 

in a petiod of two months on the first day of the fitst half 
of the month of Vaisākha in the year 137, the celebrated | 
lake Sudaršāna, not contaminated by nature, hundred cubits 
in length, sixty-eight cubits in breadth and seven purusas 
(man’s height) in depth and two hundred cubits (in 
diametre ?) with well set stones so that it may last for eternal 
time.” —verses 35-37.4 


D 
1 gena aad Fat Aa STRTWENT W area Wes RANA | 
Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 428. | 
| 


2 Fleet, C.II. Vol. VIII, p. 2f. | 
3 ag AARS A aaa sfagri AR: | | 
gad dui agdad fat gadi da fada AIGA | 


meia at g ffc vētra 1 | I 

ual fet segu T9 TAAS AT faa i ibid. 3 
| 4 Ibid. | 
17 1 
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Besides, there is a large number of subsequent copperplate 
inscriptions, found in the north and the south and donative in 
purpose, which are called Sasanas (royal writs) and contain subs- 
tantial administrative materials. For instance, the following 
relevant portion from the Banskhera Copper-plate Inscription 
of Harsa will corroborate this statement : 

«Harsa...issues commands to the vassal kings, police 
officers, officer in charge of land survey, the representative 
of the king, the prince councellot, the overseer, the district 
magistrate and the collector, the regular and the irregulat 
soldiery, servants and other and the inhabitants that have 
assembled at Markažasāgara, situated in the western Pathaka 
of the Argadiya district in the Ahichhatra province : 

Be it known to you that...there is granted by me the 
above mentioned village with its own boundaries, land 
tax, all taxes acctuing to the royal family, immunites ; with 
its area separated from the district; to be enjoyed by sons 
and grand-sons ; lasting as long as the moon, the sun and 
the eatth do; in accordacne with the custom known as 

Bhumichhidra-nyāja to Bhatta Balachandra and Bhadra- 
svami in consonance with the tules of formal acceptance and 
complete gift; it should be respected by you, and by 
the residents (of the village), in an obedient manner, 
should be paid to them all revenue arising from weithing, 
measuring, regular taxation, taxation for the personal 


enjoyment of the king, gold etc.: They should also serve 
and honour them”! 


1 area x SAAT AT HST AAAS IRIS KAT T A TATA eT 

HATA fara arse ae AKTI T Aa Ta KAT: 
arag aafaa: educa: dag: USTSmESTHSTGT- 
TATE: aihena fagargzatms: gamma A- 
arr wfafegzsmüs ware wp renfet qmim- 
erect arfa fafacar wafz: aaga: ARATTA- 
anfa qaranga Maana gA Gadt- 
aan: ae a oaea Ep. Ind. IV, p. 208, 
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Similarly the Basim Copper-plate Inscription of Vindhya- 
Sakti IL! the Poona Copper-plate Inscription of Prabhavatigupta,? 
the Hirahadagalli Copper-plate Inscriptions of Sivaskandavarman? 
possess a sufficient amount of administrative details. 


(5) Enlogistic. Inscriptions dealing with eulogy (Prasasti) 
form the most important type from the political point of view, 
as generally they furnish the following items of information : 

(i) The name and the genealogy of the ruler concerned. 

(ii) The early career of the king. 

(iii) His military, political and administrative achievements. 

(iv) The existence of contemporaty states coming into 

contact with him and inter-state relation. 

(v) Political ideal and practices ; administrative system. 

(vi) The personal accomplishments of the king. 

(vii) His patronage, munificence and charity. 

(viii) Mythological or Puranic allusions by way of com- 
parison and similes. 

The one common defect, from which eulogistic inscriptions 
suffer, is their tendency to exaggerate the achievements of the 
king. Exaggeration are, however, found mostly in the general 
statements; specific statements are comparatively sober and 
realistic. 

Eulogistic inscriptions can further be sub-divided into two 
gtoups—(1) pure eulogy and (2) mixed with other types. The 
edicts of Agoka, which describe his Dhamma-vijaya (conquest 
through piety), form a category by themselves. They have all 
the important elements of an eulogy, but they lack in motive, 
style and vigour necessaty for it. Here the motive is not self- 
glorification but the vindication and statement of piety to be 
understood and followed by others; style is a matter of fact, 
vety often prosaic and sometimes dull; calmness of temper 
eliminates vigour which marks the later eulogy of militant 


1 Indian Hist. Quart. XVI, p. 1828. 
2 Ep. Ind. XV, p. 41ff. 
3 Ep. Ind., 1, p. 5ff 
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kings. The Thirteenth Rock Edict of Ašoka! will fully illustrate 
this point : 
“The country of Kaliiga was conquered when king 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, had been anointed eight 
years. One hundred and fifty thousand were therefrom 
captured, one hundred thousand were there slain, and many 
times as many died...This is the remorse of the Beloved 
of the gods on having conquered Kaliriga...But this conquest 
is considered to be the chiefest by the Beloved of the gods, 
which is conquest through Dhamma. And that again has - 
been achieved by the Beloved of the gods here and in the 
bordering dominions even as fat as six hundred yojanas... 
And this edict of D/azu has been recorded for this 
purpose.—Why ?—in order that my sons and grandsons, 
whoevet they may be, may not think of a new conquest 
as worth achieving,...they may observe forbearance and 
lightness of punishment, and that they may tegard that to 
be the real conquest which is a conquest through Dhamma. 
That is good for this world and the next. May all their 


strong attachement be attachement to exertion. That is 
good for this world and the next”. 


The first specimen of a pure eulogy is found in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela.2 It is a unique docu- 
ment, which describes exhaustively and in glowing terms the 
achievements of Kharavela in a petfect chronological order. ‘The 
following analysis of this inscription will reveal what an eulogy 
(prašasti) intended to be: 


(i) The auspicious symbols—Baddhamatigala and Svastika— 
on the upper left corner of the inscription. 

(it) Salutation to the arhatas and the siddhas. 

(ii) The original stock of Khāravela, Ai/z; his royal title, 
mahārāja ; his epithet, mahameghavahana; his dynastic 
epithet, c/efināja-vasa-vardhana ; his territorial sovereign 
title, Kalirigādhipati; his personal name Sti Kharavela. 


1 Hultzsch, C.I.I. Vol. I. 


2 Ep. Ind. Vol. XX, p. 724. 
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(iv) The early career of Khāravela upto the fifteenth year 
of his age, full of games and sports. 


(v) His education in different branches of learning lasting 
for the next nine years. 


(vi) The coronation of Khāravela in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age. 

(vii) In the first year of his reign, he undertook restoration 
of damaged buildings, constructions of ponds and 
lakes, plantation of gardens and recreation of the 
subjects. 

(viii) In the second year of his reign Khiaraevla sent a huge 
army towards the west in defiance of Sātakarņi and 
threatened Asikanagara on the bank of the Krsna river. 

(ix) In the third year of his reign, he artanged for social 
festivities for the recreation of the citizens of his capital. 

(x) In the fourth year of his reign, he entered the old 
royal palace of Kalinga, V idyādharādhivāsa and subdued 
the Rathikas and the Bhojakas. 

(xi) In the fifth year he caused an aqueduct enter the city, 
which was originally constructed in 300 Nanda Era. 

(xii) In the sixth year he performed the Rgjasäya sacrifice 
followed by charity and beneficence to the people. 

(xiii) In the seventh year he controlled certain potentates. 

(viv) In the eighth yeat, having captured Goratla giri, he 
attacked Rajagrha and force the Greek king Diyumeta 
to fall back upon Mathura. To celebrate his voctoty 
he offered sumptuous gifts to the Brahmanas. 

(xv) In the ninth year he built the palace, Mahdvijayaprasada 
at the cost of thirty-eight lacs of coins. 

(xvi) In the tenth year he launched upon the conquest of 


Bharatavar sa. 

(xvii) In the eleventh yeat he took away the tiches of the 
subdued kings and raised the palace of Pithunda to 
the ground. He also broke the confederacy of the 


Tramira (Dravida) countty. 


Di 
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(xviii) In the twelfth year, frightening the kings of U//arapat/a 
(northern India) and causing great fear to the Magadhas 
he made his elephants drink the waters of the Ganga. 
He compelled the Magadha king Bahasatimitra to bow 
down at his feet, took back the Jina-image which 
had been carried away by Nandarāja and looted the 
wealth of Anga and Magadha. He also subdued the 
Pandya king. 

(xix) In the thirteenth year for the residence of the Jain 
ascetics he excavated cave-dwellings at Krwzāri-parvata 
and decorated them gorgeously. 

(xx) Sti Khāravela was the king of auspiciousness, the king 
of prosperity, the king among the DZi&szs, the king of 
piety, the seer, listener to and realiser of good, endowed 
with special virtues, the worshipper of all religious 
sects, the respector of all religious shrines, the possessor 
of army which was never daunted, the wielder of discus, 
whose dominions were well-protected, whose reign 
was fully established, who was born in the family of 
the royal sages and who was the performer of great 
victories. 

(xxi) Ka/pa-/aru on the right-hand lower corner. 


Another specimen of a pure eulogy is the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of Samudragupta,! which set a model for the subse- 
quent eulogies of the great rulers in ancient India. Its contents 
can be analysed as follows : 

(i) Some early military exploits of Samudragupta. 
(it) The literary attainments of the king. 

(iit) The selection of Samudragupta as the crown-prince 

to succeed his father. 

(iv) The heroic and superhuman activities—military and 

political—of Samudragupta, which induced and com- 
pelled other king to submit. 


1 Fleet, C.I.I., Vol. TII, No. 1. 
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(v) The victory of Samudragupta over the Naga princes 


Achyuta, Nāgasena, Gaņapatināga etc. in the first 
war of Aryāvarta. 


(vi) The capture of Pātaliputra and the uprooting of the 


Kota family by Samudragupta. 


(vii) The religious and literary activities of the king. 
(viii) The viruda (epithet) of the king, Parakrāmārika. 

(ix) The military qualities of the king. 

(x) The conquest of Daksindpatha and the policy of a 


Dharmavijayi (pious subjugationist) followed by Samu- 
dragupta. 


(xi) The second war of Arydvarta and the policy of an 


Asuravijayi (ruthless annexationist) followed by Samu- 
dragupta. 


(xii) The subjugation of the kings of the forest regions 


(in the Vindhya ranges). 


(xiii) 'The subjugation of the frontier kings toward N. E. 
(xiv) The subjugation of the frontier republican peoples 


towatds S. W. 


(xv) The re-instation of the fallen dynasties. 
(xvi) The subordinate alliance of the Saka-Kusanas in the 


extreme N. W. of India with Samudragupta. 


(xvii) The subordinate alliance of the peoples of Ceylon and 


other islands in the Indian ocean with Samudra- 
gupta. 


xviii ae unrivalled paramountcy of Samudragupta. 
(xviii) TI lled ( tcy of Samudragup 


(xix) 
(xx) 


The virtuous deeds of Samudragupta. 
His functional comparison with gods— Dhanada, Varuna, 
Indra and Antaka ( Yama). 


(xxi) His efficient administration through his officers. 
(xxii) His excellence in the art of music. 


(xxiii) His high literary attainments and his title Kaveraja: 
(xxiv) Samudragupta as the shelter of the world. 
(xxv) The genealogy of the Gupta dynasty from Šri-Gupta 


CC-0. 


to Samudragupta. The royal title Mahdrdjadhirdja for 
Samudragupta. 


In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow — 
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(xxvi) The erection of Victory Pillar which is compared 
with an arm of the eatth proclaiming the fame of 
Samudragupta. 

(xxvii) The fame of Samudragupta spread over the three 
worlds. 

(xxviii) The prašasti (eulogy) is called a Kaya (poetic com- 
position). ā 

(xxix) The author of eulogy Hatisena, who was Sdnudhivigra- 
hika (Minister for Peace and War) Kuwaramdtya (an 
official enjoying the status of a prince) and Mahddan- 
dandyaka (Commander-in-chief of Army) and the son 
of Mahādandanājaka Dhtuvabhuti. 


(xxx) Tilabhatta, the executot of the document. 


(xxxi) The wish that the prašasti (eulogy) may be for the 
happiness and welfare of all beings. 


The number of mixed eulogies is legion. Every possible 
occasion for writing a permenent document was used for immort- 
alising the glories of the contemporaty rulers and their ancestors. 
Every official record—donative, dedicative or commemorative— 
and almost every private record of the same types contained the 
eulogy of the reigning sovereign. The latter also contained 
the eulogy of persons responsible for documents and deeds. The 
most important specimens of mixed eulogy are found in the Nasik 
cave Inscription of Usavadata,! the Junagarh Rock Inscription 
of Rudradaman L2 the Nasik Cave Inscription of Gautami Balaéri,3 
the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions of Viraputusadatta,+ the Mehrauli 
Iron Pillar Inscription of Chandra,5 the Mandasor Stone Inscription 
of the time of Kumaragupta II and Bandhuvarman, the Junagarh 


Rock Inscription of Skandagupta,” the Bhitari Stone Pillar | 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 784. 

? Ibid. Vol. VIII, p. 428. 

3 Ibid. Vol. VIII, p. 604. 

4 Ibid. Vol. XX, p. 16, 19. 

5 Fleet, C.I.I. Vol. III, No. £32, 
6 Ibid. No. 18. 

7 Ibid. No. 14, 
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Inscription of Skandagupta,! the Mandasot Stone Pillar Inscription 
of Yasodharman,? the Harha Stone Inscription of Išānavarman,3 
the Aihole Stone Inscription of the time of Pulikešin II,+ the Tala- 
gunda Stone Pillar Inscription of the time of Šāntivarman etc. 


(6) Votive or Dedicative. Indian paleography is as fich 
in the votive or dedicative type of.inscriptions as in eulogy. It 
is not unlikely that some of the tablets found at Harappa and 
Mohenjodato contain votive insctiptions.6 The first deciphered 
example of this type is found in the short Piprahwa Buddhist 
Vase Inscription which records the dedication of the relic casket 
of Lord Buddha: 

“This telic-casket of Lord Buddha dedicated by the 

Sākya brethern of the Famed One, with their sisters, sons 

and wives.”7 

A more evolved specimen of this type is the Besnagar 
Garuda Pillar Inscription of Heliodoros.9 All the rudiments 
of a full-fledged dedicative or votive inscription are present in 
it. The following analysis of its contents will beat it out: 


1 Fleet, C.I.I., Vol. III, p. 138. 
2 Ibid. No. 33. 

3 Bp. Ind. Vol. XIV, p. 115. 

4 Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 1. 

5 Bp. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 31ff. 


6 Marshall, Moheniodaro And Indus Civilization, Vol. II, 
7 gfatratad aR agaa | 

gl algotu quu «Tad afeard ll Ind. Ant., XXXVI, 174. 
8 aa aged meea ae 

aia Sr seater CH 

adr faragan meae 

amet ATA HERNA 

aafafaca wddr Tart TE 

ariga MTA IGI 

qu gada Us FIAT Il 

faf aatar gor g aA 

quf tat «a ART AIHE | 

Arch. Sur. Ind. Annual Report, 1908-09, p. 126. 
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(i) The name and epithet of the deity ( devadevasa Vasu- 
devasa) to whom the pillar was dedicated. | 
(ii) The type (t ‘garuda-dhvaja ) and the gav of the pillar. 
(iii) The petson responsible for it (Heliodotos), with his 
epithet (Bhagavata ), with the name of his father (Dion), 
with his residence (Taksasild), his status and designation | 
( Yavana-dita= Greek ambassador) and the name of | 
the king (Antialkidos) whom he represented. | 
(iv) The name of the king (Bhāgabhadra) ruling over the | 
area, with his mother’s name (Kaytsi), with his royal 
title (mahdraja) and epithet (/rata— protector). 
(v) The regnal year of the victorious regin 14 ( Vasena 
chatudasena rajen vadhamanasa ). | 
(vi) A moral saying. 


Dedicative inscriptions mainly deal with the instalation of 
images and the erection of temples. One of the most developed 
form of the dedicative type is to be found in the Mandasor Ins- 
cription of the time of Kumaragupta II and Bandhuvarman. | 
Its contents are as follows : 


(i) The first three invocatoty stanzas in.salutation to the 
god Sun. 

(it) The description of the country Lata where the guild 
of weavers migrated from. 

(iii) The attraction of the town Dašapura where the guild 
came from Lata. 

(iv) The description of the town Dasaputa under (4) the 
town as the crest-jewel of the worlds, (b) its lakes, 
(c) its gardens, (4) its houses and (e) inhabitants, 
belonging to various professions and of excellent 
characters. 

(v) The eulogy of the members of the guild. 

(vi) Advertisment of the cloth manufactured by the guild. : 

(vii) The realisation of the transitoriness of the world and 
its manifold possessions. 


= 


1 Fleet, C.II., Vol. III, No. 18. 
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| (viii) Reference to the reigning king Kumāragupta ruling 
over the earth. 

(ix) Reference to the provincial governors Visvavarman 

| and his son Bandhuvarman. 

| (x) The eulogies of the two. 


(xi) The erection of the sun temple by the guild of the 
| weavets at the cost of a huge sum. 2 
(xii) The appreciation of the temple. 


——S— 


| (xiii) The description of the season (/ezanfa— winter) when 

f the temple was erected. 

(xiv) The era (Mālava), the year (493), season (sevyaghana- 
stane=winter), month (sahasya=pansa), fortnight 
(bright) and the date (thirteenth). 

(xv) The consecration of the temple through proper cere- 
monies (mangalachara-vidhind ). 


(xvi) The delapidation of one portion of the temple. 
(xvii) The restoration of the temple. 
(xviii) The descripton of the restored temple. 
(xix) The year, the month, the fortnight and the date of 
restoration. 
(xx) The description of the season (vasanta=spting) of 
restoration. 
(xxi) The beautification of the town by the temple. 
(xxii) The wish for the long life of the temple. 
(xxiii) The composition of the document by Vatsabhatti. 


U 


(xxiv) Wishing auspiciousness to the engraver, the writer 
and the reader. 
(xxv) The auspicious formula ‘Siddhirasty?. 


There is a very large number of dedicatoty inscriptions 
discovered from the different parts of the country. The most of 
them follow the style set up by the above detailed inscription. 
Some of them, however, contain more detailed generalogy and 
political achievements of the reigning sovereigns, verging on 
almost eulogy. The best specimens of the latter variety are the 
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Bhitati Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta! and the Aihole Insctip- 
tion of the time of Pulikešin II.2 


(7) Donative. The largest number of inctiptions belong 
to this type. The performance of sacrifices (isfa=yajfa) and 
the distribution of charity (pirfa) were regarded essential for 
a householder in ancient India. Hence rulers and subjects all 
vied with one another in giving donations and in recording them, 
if they were of permanent nature. On the basis of objects donated 
the inscriptions of this type can be classified under the following 
heads : 

(a) Inscriptions recording the donation of caves or any of its 

parts for residential and other purposes of monks and ascetics. 
(i) Excavation of full caves which were called &ub/a 
=(guha), lena ( —layana) and selaghara (= Sailagrha). 
The earliest specimens of cave-donating inscriptions 
ate those of Ašoka found in the Barabar Hills of 
Bihar. The first of them reads as follows: 
“The Banyan Cave was given to the 
Ajivikas by king Priyadars when he had been 
anointed twelve years.”3 
It is a very simple document recording the 
mete fact of donation. The Nagatjuni Cave 
Inscriptions of Dasaratha, the gtand-son of Ašoka, 
are a bit bigger and contain some additional 
elements of donative inscriptions : 

“Valiyaka caves were formally donated 
by Dasaratha, the Beloved of gods, after he 
was consectated to the throne, to the tes- 
pectable Ajivikas for residence to last as long 
as the moon and the sun.” 4 


1 Fleet, C.II., Vol. Il, p. 538. 
? Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 14. 


3 Gita faa zaresrasrfafasar | 
zd famega faar ariaa 11 Hultzsch, C.L.I. Vol. I. p. 181. 
t afeat GT aqad ani far miafe afafa amfate wee 
afafa fafes arsaugfod | Ind. Ant, Vol. XX, p. 364. 
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|| 


md 


The Western Deccan is vety tich in cave- 
donative inscriptions belonging to the Ksaharata 
and the Awdhra-Sdtavahana dynasties. "The caves 
at the Udayagiri and the Khandagiti in Orissa 
and at Ajanta and Elora near Autangabad have 
also preserved donative inscriptions of different 
varieties and dimensions dealing with: 

(ii) Excavation of two ot more tesidential cells called 
bigabha — (two-celled), chatugabha (four-celled), 
a panchagabha (five-celled) etc.! 
(iii) Donations of Chaitya-caves ot worship-halls known 
as Chetiya-ghara, chaitya, chetia-Rothi etc.? 
(iv) Donations of assembly-halls ( metapas=mandapas ), 


^ 
E 4M MR 


dining-halls (bojana-Salas ot bhojana-matapas ), recep- 
tion halls (Upathina=upasthdna-Salas) etc.5 
(v) Donations of water-cisterns, tanks, wells etc. 
called pāniyaka, pāniya-bhājana, vapi, tadāka etc. ^ 
(vi) Donations of the frontages of caves (ghara-mukha, 
gabhadāra etc.).5 
(vii) Donations of paths or passages called chakama- 
patha.S 
(viii) Donations of stupas in the form of memorials.’ 
(ix) Donations of images ( bhagavat-pratima, '),8 figures 
of elephants (/athin), Yaksha ( Ya&ha)? stone- 
benches and seats (Zsana, pedhika), tail (vedikā, . 
veyikā) etc.10 


ad 


1 Lūders, H. «A List of Brahmi Ins. etc? in Ep. Ind. Vol. X, Nos. 998, 
1127. 

2 Thid. Nos. 1058, 1068, 1070, 1072, 1140, 1153, etc. 

8 Ibid. Nos. 988, 1000, 1174, 1181, 1182 etc. 

4 Ibid. Nos. 968-1180. 

5 Ibid. Nos. 1090, 1092, 1156, 1197. 

6 Ibid. Nos. 998, 1032, 1033, 1072. 

7 Ibid. 993-1110. 

8 Ibid. 1042-71. 

9 Jbid. 1089, 1143. 

10 [bid. 985, 1143. 
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(b) Inscriptions recording monetary donations either to meet 


the entire or partial cost of some teligious or pious 
construction ot in the form of permanent endowments 
(aksaya-nivi) for various purposes, maintaining monks, 
feasting Btāhmaņas or feeding the needy etc. Of 
the first variety a large number of inscriptions ate 
found in the Western Ghats. The typical specimen 
of the second variety is the Mathura Inscription of 
the time of Huviska: 
“Accomplished (symbol). Jn the year 28, 
month Gurpiya ( Gorpaios — D/adrapada ), date 1, 
this meritorious rest-house was given a permanent 
endowment by Prāchinika, the son of Sarukaman, 
the lord of Kharasalera and Vakana. Out of the 
interest (on the deposit), every month, on the 
fourteenth day of the bright fort-night, one hundred 
Brahmanas should be entertained in the rest-house. 
Every day at the gate of the rest-house should be 
kept three adfakas (basketfuls) of the powdered 
fried corn (sathu), one prastha (handful) of salt, 
one prastha of chatani, three water-jats and five 
earthen cups. "These should be given to orphans, 
the hungry and the thirsty. Merits arising from 
it will go to Devaputa (the son of gods) Sahi Huviska, 
to those petsons who love him and to the entire 
earth. The permanent endowment was deposited 
with two šreņis (guilds) 550 purdpas (coins) each.”1 


SG SS! Yen as eo Si 


fea Ol ax 204 C TĀ feat 2 at qua 
caters aac wetter | Tat afz- 
WT maa qee wgfafer yae- 

a agma faiai fad feat 

a gae aye ahs RART AT- 
THI X SAAT t gfar-senme- 
WEST 3 Hoa 4 1 Ut GRUT Fee are 
aafaa fafai a aa ger d fave 
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(c) Inscriptions recording donations of miscellaneous objects. 
The most important example of this type is the Nasika 
Inscription of Usavadāta which runs: “By Usavadata, 
the son of Dinik, the son-in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana, 
the Ksaharata king, the giver of three hundred-thousand 
cows, the maker of gold-gifts and firthas on the river 
Barnāsā, the giver of sixteen villages to the gods and ~ 
Brahmanas, the feaster of one hundred-thousand Brah- 
maņas every year, the presenter of eight wives to Brah- 
maņas at the meritorious 77r//a of Prabhasa, the giver of 
the shelter of quardangular rest-houses at Bharukachha, 
Dagapura, Govardhana and Sotparaga, the planter 
of gardens, and the constructor of tanks and wells, 

| the establisher of free ferries by boats on the rivets 
Iba, Parada, Damana, Tāpi, Karabena and Dahamika, 
the erector on both banks of these rivers assembly- 
halls and watet-reserviot for gratuitous distribution 
of water, and the giver o thirty two thousand roots 
of cocoanut ttees at the village of Nanamgola to the 
congtegation of Clarakas......... ae 


(d) Inseriptinos recording donations of lands and villages. ‘The 
specimens of this type ate rare among early inscriptions. 
From the late Gupta petiod and onwards a large number 

E of inscriptions are concerned with the donations of 

| fields and villages to monasteries and the Brahmapas. The 

earliest instance of the type is found in Nasik Inscriptions 

of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi appended to that of Gautami i 

Balasri, which runs as follows: 

“the lord of Daksindpatha, desirous of 
serving and doing dear to the great queen, makes 


10. qea gfaeser | Hur tagat fea: durfufa qr | 
11. wag waif a già a wag) aaa fear 
12. Rea gator at Koo + ko afari — 


13. Fa gu ga 4oo+4o Il : 
4 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXI, p. 608. 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol, VIII, p. T8ff. 
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the gift of the village Pisājipadaka, situated on 
the lower-south slopes of the mountain Trirašmi, 
with all taxes acctuing to it, for the comforts and 
prosperity of this cave-dwelling, leading to the 
propitiation of the Fathers and constructing, as 
if, a bridge of piety (for crossing the ocean of 
mortality)".! 

The full-fledged specimens of this type are the 
copper-plates, called sūsanas. Some of the most im- 
portant of them are: 

(i) The Paharpur Coppet- -plate Inscription of the 

G.E. 159—749 A.D2 
(ii) The Damodarpur Copper-plate Inscription of the 

time of......Gupta, dated G.E. 224 543 A. D 
(iii) The Khoh Copper-plate Inscription of Sarva- 

natbas5-B-0199- 5193. A.1).4 
(v) The Poona Copper-plate Inscription of Prabha- 

vati-Gupta.5 
(v) Hirahadagalli Coppet-plate I EUH of Siva- 

Skanda-varman.6 
(vi) Penukonda Copper-plate Inscription of Mādhava.” 
(vii) The Banskhera Coppet-plate Inscription of Harga, 

dated regnal year 22—628 A.D.$ 
(viii) The Ragim Copper-plate Inscription of Tivaradeva, 

dated regnal year 7 (=the last quarter of the eighth 
century).? 


‘ued oe fran fafa werni4Ur aaa aaa AE a mares: 
«fam fugafrgr swage safe ad fug amu a ggfiamgt 
frerfsrrem aaas Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 60. 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. XX, p. 618. 

? Ibid. Vol. XV, p. 1428. 

4 Fleet, C.II., Vol. III, p. 1266. 

5 Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, p. 41ff. 

9 Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 5ff. 

7 Ibid. Vol. XIV, p. 3346. 

? Ibid. Vol. IV, p. 2084. 

9 Fleet, C.LI. Vol. III, No. 81. 
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(ix) The Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Vakdtaka 
. dynasty.! 
(x) The Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Badami.? 
(xi) The Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Rastrakitas 
of Manyakhed and their successors.3 
(xii) The Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Valabhi 
kings.4 
(xiii) The donative inscriptions of the Pratikāras, the 
Gahadavalas, the Chedis etc. 


An analysis of the copper-plate inscriptions dealing with 
donations of land and villages reveal the following scheme with 
some modifications and changes in order of items contained 
therein : 

(i) Seal with or without a legend (not found in all ins- 
ctiptions). 

(ii) Some auspicious wotd or xarigala. 

(iii) The name of the place from which the ordet was issued. 

(iv) The genealogy of the king. 

(v) The details of order (Sāsana): 

(a) the list of officers and other persons to whom 
the order was addressed. 

(b) the object (hetu) of donation, e.g., metits accruing 
to the donor, his patents and ancestors and to 
the entire world, 

(c) the names of donees with their parentage, gožras, 
sākhās, pravaras etc., 

(d) the administrative situation of fields and villages 
donated, 

(e) theit legal separation from government revenue 
areas, 

(f) tevenue acctuing to the village, 

7 — 1 Basin Copper-plates, Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, p. 1516. 
2 Lader’s List Nos. 25, 30, 36, 41, 48, 71, 104, 106, 151, 152, 164, 173. 
3 Kielhorn’s List, Ep. Ind. VII, Appendix. 
4 Ind, Ant, Vol. VI, p. 9. 
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(g) exemptions to be enjoyed by the village and 
(A) punishment ptescribed for the violation of donation, | 
(vi) The wish for the everlasting career of donation, 
(vii) Benedictory formula, i 
(viii) Laudatory formula, | 

(ix) Imprecatory formula, 

= (x) The details of date on which the Sasana was executed, 

(xi) The name of the dītaka ot the representative of the 

king, 

(xii) The name of the officer responsible for the preparation 

of the document, generally sandhi-vigrahika, 
(xii) The name of the engraver and | 
(xiv) The autograph (svahasta) of the king (not always 
found). 

(8) Commemorative. The inscriptions of this type record 
the events birth, any spectacular achievement of mattyrdom— 
from the life of a saint or a hero. The eatliest of this type is 
the Rummindei Inscription of Asoka which runs as follows: 

“King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, when 
he had been consecrated twenty years, came in 
person and did worship. Because here the Sakya sage, 
Buddha, was born, he caused a huge stone wall to be 
made and a stone pillar to be erected m 


In this inscription the birth and the birth-place of Lord 
Buddha ate commemorated. The record, however, as much 
commemorates the visit of the emperor Ašoka to the site of the 
Lumbini Garden. Another Inscription of the time of Bhanugupta, 
dated G.E. 191 (=510 A.D.) records the martyrdom of Gopatāja 
in a battle-field and the burning of his wife (52/7) on the funeral 
pier of her husband. Its English rendering is: 

(“An auspicious symbol representing the formula 
‘Siddham’ (accomplished). In the year one hundred 
followed by ninetyone on the seventh day of the datk 

1 šana fuer fraefed ISA aana aAa 
sq airs ARITA 1 fm qu rā wr ffr 
faer faerat aoa faeigā q safra, Hultzsch C.II. Vol. T 
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fortnight of the months of Sravana. Year 100 90 1, 
the first day of the dark fortnight of Sravana......born 
from the pure family......famous as a king. His son 
of great valour, by name Raja Madhava. His son 
became Goparaja, prosperous and of famous progess. 
He was the daughter's son of Sarabharaja and became 
ctest-jewel of his family. Sri Bhanugupta, (the 
reigning) king, was a famous hero in the world and as 
greatly valorous as Partha (Arjuna). With him Goparaja 
came here, following in accordance with the rules of 
friendship. After having fought a greatly brilliant 

- battle he attained to the heaven, resembling Indra. 
His wife was devoted, attached, dear and beautiful. 
Following her husband, she mounted the heap of fire 
(funeral pyre), e.g., she became a suttee”.1 


There is a large number of commemorative records 
belonging to the Stlākāras of Kolhapur and the Chdlukyas of 
Kalyana and there are a few belonging to the Rāstrakūtas, the 
Yadavas and the Silahdra of Konkan. These records are written 
in ptose and they are generally vety short. But there ate inscrip- 
tions of this type coming from Kolhaput and Karnataka which 
are composed in verse and contain hypetbolic eulogies of the 
dead heroes! The following is the analysis of a typical com- 
memotative inscription : 

(i) The date of the inscription with its details. 

(ii) The genealogy of the hero commemorated. 

(iii) The eulogies of the hero and his ancestors. 


1 framed ser werd 
ATT WEITE NSRR: | 
aaa aag West 
frarget oga: t 
Ka A Ad gam 
Tani mal ATT: | 
WFAA A aT a PAT 


qatna uu Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, p. 1424. 
Lūder's List Nos. 242, 248-251. 
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(iv) The reference to the reigning sovereign. 
(v) The achievments of the heto. 


(vi) Events commemorated—births, deaths etc. 


(9) Literary. Some inscriptions of ancient India record 
pieces of poetic compositions! and dramatic works and their 
putpose is purely literary. We have, however, some instances 
of religious literature also engraved for religious purposes. For 
example, from the Mahānirvāņa stupa at Kusīnagata (Deoria 
district of U.P.) was discovered a copper-plate, containing thirteen 
lines and recording the Uddna-sutta of Buddha. The most im- 
portant specimens of dramatic works engraved on stones are 
found at Ajmer in the mosque known as Adhai Dinka Jhopra. 
One of the insctiptions consists of seventyfive lines of writing. 
It contains large portions of the drama La/itavigrahardja composed 
by the Mahākavi Somadeva in honour of the Chdhamdna king 
Vigraharaja of Ajmer. Another inscription consists of eightyone 
lines of writing and contains portions of the drama Harakeli- 


nātaka composed by Vigraharājadeva of Ajmera (the same as the 
patron of Somadeva).3 


5. Maintenance and Conservation of Records 


In government offices a specific building was constructed 
for the maintenance and conservation of the official records. 
Kautilya says: “The superintendent of accounts shall have 
the accountant’s office consttucted with its door facing either 


the north or the east, with seats (for clerks) kept apart and with 
shelves of account books well arranged.’ 


1 The inscriptions of ancient India from the 2nd centuty A.D. to the 
12th century A.D. Specially eulogies and some of the donative are 
uen in Kavya style and a few of them are actually called £avya, 

2 ud WT ary as feng aaa walt aara faexfaen saad ATA- 
frvEqeTp ttp Arch. Sur. Annual Report 1906-07, p. 46. 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. XX, p. 2018. 


* AMERIKA: SAAE at fingere ECEE ESEJS] 
BAL li Arthasastra, II. 7. 1, 
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CHAPTER IX 
PALAEOGRAPHICAL FORMUL/E 


The eattiest records on stone and copper discovered in 
India were spontaneous and characterised by simplicity. They 
had no set phraseology, style, form and contents. In course 
of time, however, Indian Paleography developed certain for- 
mule which governed its form and contents. The formule so 
evolved were generally followed by writers and engravers. 
Literary, religous and legal requirements were responsible for 
this development. The most common formule are given below : 


1. Initiation 


The Piprahwa Buddhist vase inscription,! the edicts of 
Ašoka,2 the Sohgaura Coppet-plate inscription? and even as late 
as the Besnagar Garuda-pillar inscriptions of the time of the Sunga 
king Bhāgabhadra do not contain an initiatory or any opening 
formula. They start directly with their contents. Some 
auspicious symbols, Svastika, Baddhamagala and Taurus appeat 
for the first time in the Nasik Cave inscription of the time of 
Krsna,5 the Sāfavākana king and in the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Khāravela,6 belonging to the last quarter of the first century 
B.C. and the beginning of the first centuty A.D. They are placed, 
in the latter document, at the very beginning and they may be 
regarded to represent some kind of opening formula. The 
opening formula proper, consisting of a word (siddham (Praktit)= 
siddham (Sanskrit) =accomplished) makes its first appearance 
in the inscriptions of the Satavahanas and the Ksaharatas found 
ai Junar,! Mahad,? Kud,> Karle,* Shelarwadi,> and Nasik.6 Stein 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXVI, p. 1178. 

2 Hultzsch, C.II., Vol. MI. 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. XII, p. 2. 

4 Arch. Sur. Ind. Annual Report, 1908-1909, p. 126. 
5 Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 93. 

6 Ibid. Vol. XX, p. 726. 
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was rightly of the opinion that the original home of this formula 
was the cave-area of Maharastra and its development was asso- 
ciated with the evolution of the official style in the Sdtavahana 
inscriptions.” The use of this formula spread from Maharastra 
and Andhra during the first three centuries A.D. Even the 
foreign powers like the Kysanas and the IV. Ksatrapas adopted 
^ this auspicious formula which was believed to ensure success 
and perfection. Mathura became a good centre of this formula 
and the Guptas found and adopted it here. With the expansion 
of the Gupta empire the currency of, ‘siddham’, extended over 
the North and the East of India. A new development in the 
use of this formula originated at Mathura: The word ‘siddhan? 
had an equivalent symbol 9 and both the word and the symbol 
were used together? Elsewhere they were used either together 
or optionally. The Vakataka records offer another vatiety of 
this formula. The Basim grant? has "Drsta-siddhanr, the second 
part of the formula put below the first in the upper left corner 
of the First Plate. Regarding the significance of the words 
= sfam Fleet was of the opinion that it was an abbreviation 
D br Lord (eGol]: The we of 
after ‘Drstam-S 03% a e EED 
9e sa ind A the pon of Fleet untenable.10 
implying the examination : ad : ee i ao S 
(039 and sanction of the tecord. This 
ame so respectable and widely current 


sea TS 
1 Lidder’s List No. 1172. 
? Ibid. No. 1072, 
3 Ibid. Nos. 1040, 1041, 
4 Ibid. No. 408. 
5 Ibid. No. 1121. 
6 Ibid. Nos, 1127, 1157-1140, 1148, 1149, 


? Indian Historical Quarterly, IX, 225-226 


* Mathura Stone Inscribr; ; ; 
oe scription of the time of Hmiska, Ep. Ind. Vol. XXI, 


9 
10 Da oe a 1; Pallava records, Ep. Ind, VI, 868 ; Ibid. I, 54. 
r-plates, Ep. Ind. BAL CRX re oe 
Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX, 7 Vol. XV, 41; Rithpur Copper-plates, 
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that it still survives in the orthodox style of even private letters 
addressed to a superior. 


Another opening formula, which developed later but 
became equally popular, was "Svasti”  (auspiciousness) ot 
‘Om Svasti” (the mystic formula ‘Om’, symbolising the Ultimate 
Reality preceding "Svasti” or auspiciousness). Some of the 
earliest instances of the use of "Svasti” ate found in the Baigram 
Copper-plate Inscription (G.E.), 128 448 A.D.1 the Paharpur 
Copper-plate Inscription (G.E., 159 479 A.D2) and the Gunai- 
ghar Copper-plate Inscription? of Vainyagupta. Later records 
of Harsavardhana, the Banskhera Copper-plate* and the Madhu- 
ban Coppet-plate5 also start with the formula. When we pass 
on to the Deccan and the South the inscription of the 
Vākātakass the Traikutakas,’ the Katachehuris the Pallavas,? 
and the Garigas,1% belonging to the period between the fifth and 
the seventh centuries A.D. open with the formula ‘Om Svasti” 
or mete ‘Svasti’, "Ori being mostly represented by the sign K 

In the early mediaeval period of Indian history the 
following opening formulæ were generally used : 

(i) Oz 

(ii) Oz Svasti!? 

(iii) Svasti!s 

(iv) Svasti Sriman^ 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXI, p. 81f. 

? Ibid. Vol. XX, p. 618. 

3 Ind. Hist. Quart. Vol. VI, p. 53f. 
5 Bp. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 208. 

5 Bp. Ind. Vol. I, p. 72. 

6 Ibid. XIX, 267. 

7 Ibid. X, 51. 

8 Ibid. IX, 296; XII, e0. 

? Ibid. XV, 254. 

10 Ibid. XIV, p. 334ff. 

1 Lider's List, 98, 99, 100, 109. 
12 Thid. 11, 31, 39, 92. 

13 Ibid. 7, 10, 12, 25, 28, 32, 36. 
14 Ibid. 7, 10, 28, 32. 
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(v) Svasti Jayatyaviskrtan 
(vi) On Svami-mahasena 
(vii) Oz» Svasti Amarasamkasa 
(viii) Ov Svasti Jayatyavi skr tamt 
(ix) Svasti Jayatyamala” 
(x) Om Sri Svami-mahāsenas 
(xi) Om Jayaschabhudayascha! 
(xii) Svasti Sri Jayabhyndayascha® 
(xiii) Om Svasti Jayabhyudayascha? 
(xiv) On Namah Sivaya or On Namassivaya® 
(xv) Sri Om Namah Singyatt 
(xvi) Sri Ow Namah Šivābhyāmi? 
(xvii) Oy: Ov: Namo Vināyakā)a!? | 
(xviii) Om Namo Varahaya | 
(xix) Om Sri Ādi-vārāhāja Namai | 
(xx) Om Namo Devarāja Devāyai$ 1 
(xxi) Ov Namah Sarvajūājat? l 


2. Invocation 


Just after the opening formula in an epigtaph invocations 
were addressed to God, deities, Tūrthankaras, Buddhas, Arhatas, 


Siddhas, saints etc. in order to seek their presence as a witness a 
; 1 Ibid. 25, 36, 37, 38. 3 
EE 2 Ibid. 11. | 
; 3 Ibid. 31. 
4 Ibid. 39. 
= 5 Ibid. 12. 
5 Kar. Ins. No. 1. 
7 Lūder's List No. 200. 
= ê Ibid. No. 310, 349. 
E- J Ibid. "No. 260. 
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to the deeds executed in the records and to pray. for their help 
and blessings for the successful completion of the undertakings. 
This practice was, however, not current in the beginning, unless 
we suppose that certain words, with which the inscriptions started, 
implied a sort of invocation, for instance, Sukrti=(Buddha) in 
the Piprahwa Vase inscription, Devanampriya in the Ašokan 
edicts and Devadeva (the Lord of gods=God) in the Besnagat 
Garuda pillar inscription. With the development of the cults of 
devotion and the bifurcation of various religious sects—Jain, 
Buddhist, Bfāgavata, Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta etc.—the practice of 
invocation in inscriptions became mote and more common and 
established. 


The earliest invocation propet occuts in the Hathigumpha 
cave insctiption of Kharavela! in the following simple form: 
Namo arhantanam (salutation to the Arhatas) and namo savasiddhénam 
(salutation to all the siddkas). The Nānāghat Cave inscription of 
Nāganikā.? contains invocation to a number of deities Dharma, 
Indra, Samkarsaga, Vasudeva, Chandra, Sūrya, those endowed 
with greatness (mahimdvatanam), the Protectors of the worlds 
(Lokapalas), Yama, Varuna, Kubera and Vasava. In the Saka 
and the Kusana inscriptions invocations are very tare. One 
solitary instance is found in the Mathura Votive Tablet of the 
time of Šodāsa of the yeat 72 (era uncertain), which runs as ‘Namo 
arhato vardhamanasa’ (salutation to arkat Vardhamāna— Mahāvīra).I 
The Nagarjunikonda inscriptions of Vīraputusadattat, discovered 
in the Guntür district of the Madras Presidency and assigned 
to the later half of the 3rd centuty A.D., contain the following 
invocations to the Lord Buddha: 

(i) “Salutation to the Lord (Buddha), wotshipped by 
Indra, completely enlightened; omniscient, com- 
passionate towards all living creatures, the conqueror 
of all attachements, defects and allurements, the Chief 

1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XX, p. 724. 

2 Arch. Sur. West Ind. Vol. V, p. GOf. 
3 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 199. 

4 Ibid. XX, p. 16, 19f. 
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among all Teachers, Perfect Buddha, and one who 
has attained Nirvana”. ; 

(ii) “Salutation to the Lord (Buddha), born in the family 
of Iksvākutāja, capable of producing hundred of seers, 
the Guide of the happiness and welfare of gods, human 
beings and all living creatures, the conqueror of desite, 
anget, fear, pleasure and hunger of the objects of the 
world, the suppressor of the power and pride of haughty 
Cupid, greatly powerful, the Promulgator of the Eight- 
fold Path and the Mover of the Wheel of Religion, 
whose feet is decorated with all the good signs of 
great men, having glory like the mid-day sun, having 
pleasant audience like the moon of the autumn season 
and worshipped in the hearts of all living cteatutes.”2 

A few of the insctiptions have shorter invocations like 

“Namo Bhagavato Budhasa” (Salutation to the Lord Buddha) and, 
‘Namo Bhagasato Sama-Sambudhasa” (salutation to the Lord Buddha, 
Perfectly Enlightened).? 


The early Gupta inscriptions up to the time of Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya do not record invocations to any deity. 
The Mandasor Stone Insctiption of the time of Kumaragupta 
II (Malava Era 493 and 529 A.D. 436 and 473) contains a long 
and glowing invocation to the Sun, running into thtee stanzas. 
The first stanza runs as follows: 

“May the Sun, the cause of the origin and destruction 


of the world, protect you—who is worshipped by the 
hosts of gods for the sake of their maintenance 


db 
the Siddias who wish ae 


for higher accomplishments (and) 

aaa GaTS3pTU Brera dert waar freee 
aefa Agrmraga aizgfra KERECEBCIDCEGHESHE c | 

t aa: Waa GATIS qaYfefguqmua-dqapaae 2 m. 

3 kaiii; CHPGSDTTS A-AA- E-A- 

mara Raam- a-a Raga efta-aaweq-aT- 

TAI Saeed ASANTE T-SEAN- 

T: qN aaah EROEZE GEILE GEI E | 

Po ibid. No. 3, 
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| by having the objects of their desire under their conttol 
as they long for liberation and by sages practising with 
devotion strict penances, who are able to curse or to offer 
blessings."1 
The Junagadh Rock Inscription of Skandgupta opens with 
an invocation to Visnu as follows: 
“That Visnu, the Great Conqueror, the Remover of ž 
Afflictions, becomes victorious, who for the sake of the 
happiness of gods took away the prosperity of Bali, capable 
Í of full and everlasting enjoyment, and who is the perpetual 
abode of the goddess Laksmi resting on the lotus flowet.”2 


The Indor Copper-plate Inscription of Skandgupta3 invokes 
Bhaskara (the Sun), the Eran Stone-pillar Inscription of Buddha- 
gupta* Garuda-ketu (Visnu), the Khoh Copper-plate Inscription 
of Samksobha? Vasudeva (Krsna) and the Ajanta Cave Inscription 
of Harisena Buddha.6 The Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yaso- 
dharman (Mālava Era 589 — A.D. 532)? and the Mandasor Stone- 
pillar Inscription? of the same king offer invocations to Siva (as 
| Pinīki=Archer and Šūlapāņi=bearing a trident in his hand). 
| The first of these inscriptions devotes: three stanzas in the 


invocation to Siva. The first stanza stands as: 
“Victorious is he, (the god) Pindkin, the Lord of all 
the worlds, the splendour of whose teeth (displayed) in. 


1 gt gaiga gunifkudu faalafi- 
atiran fadafagā atartafmzaitrr: 1 
weal dladdtadza ahaha — 
Saal Ha X SATA TAT TERT: 1 
Fleet: C.II.. Vol. TU, p. 818 
2 faiai ianea fraaafagard di Seu | 
FISAVAA: area HIM wear: V safe faala PIERE fere: u 
Fleet: C.I.I., Vol. III, p. 586. 


< 


| 3 Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII, p. 219. 
| 4 Fleet: C.II., Vol. HI, p. 89. 
| 5 Tbid. p. 114f. 

9 Indian Culture, VII, p. 3728. 
di 7 Fleet: C.I.I. Vol. III, p. 1524. 
8 Ibid. p. 146f. 
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smiles, talks and songs, and resembling the lustre of light- 

ning, sparkling in the night, envelopes and brings into 

full view (all) this universe.”! i 

In the subsequent records, both official and private, specially 
eulogistic and dedicatory, invocations became a regular oe 
and they were offered to Visuu, Siva, Brahma and other gods 2 
their various manifestations and to their consorts under their 
different forms. The Buddhist records invoke Lord Buddha? 
and sometimes Buddhist goddess like Arya-Vasudhara3 The 
Jain inscriptions, which are more numerous than the Buddhist 


ones, invoke one of the Tirthaikaras, some Jaina saints or the 
Jain creed.4 


3. Benediction 


Benediction is an utterance of blessings ot good wishes for 
the merits and happiness ‘of the person responsible for a record 
ot for the safety and longevity of his deeds, which indirectly 
blessed him or for the welfare of the world in general. In early 
inscriptions there are no tegular benedictions, as these tecords 
ate mostly Buddhist and early pute ethical Buddhism inspired 
action without any idea of a reward. Yet some getms of bene- 
diction can be traced in the edicts of Ašoka: 

“For this purpose, namely, that (my descendants, may 
enjoin the growth of this matter and that no diminution 
should be noticed, has this Dharima-lipi been caused to be 
written.”5 

“For this purpose this document of D/arima has been 
engraved, namely, that it may long endure and t 
progeny may follow me."6 


ta wate snnt afi: fremit RaRa R arem saat: à 
afatta afeat fat eat fafa 4 mheaa fazan 11 Ibid. 1526. 

* The Nalanda Ins. of Yasovarmadesa, Ep. Ind, Vol. XX, 

> The Sarnath Ins. of Kumaradevi, Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, p. 3191. 

4 Lüder's List, No. 235, 237, 239, 340, etc, 

Oa SPIRI Sd erf ene que af quer aft = eye | 
Asokan R, E. IV. 

ay TA * W We aaaeg | 
Asokan R. E, V. 


hat my 


* Wet «urā afr afafa fafaa Parefe fer 
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"But if it achieves that object, both are here gained, 
to wit, that object of this world and the begetting of endless 
metit in the next through that D/Aagma-margala."t 

"May all (their) strong attachment be attachment to 
exertion. That is good for this world and the next.”2 

“For my desire is that even during the time of imprison- 
ment, they may try to win the bliss of the next world and 
that manifold pious practices, self-restraint and liberality 
may gtow among the people.? 

When we pass on to the early centuries of the Christian 
eta, when the cults of devotion—Vaispava and Malājāna—wete 
developing, and the Puranic religion was just raising its head, 
benedictions became mote and mote pronounced. The Panjtar 
Stone Inscription of a Kxsaņa king, recording the construction 
of a Siva-temple, expresses the wish, “May this Sivz-temple become 
meritorious and eternal.”* The Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription 
of another Kzsaga king, recording the construction of a stupa, 
expresses the wish that it may lead to ‘the health of the king ; 
the worship of all the Buddhas, every Buddha, all living ctea- 
tures, patents, friends, kith-and-kins and for his own health and 
final beautitude (xirvāņa).5 The Sarnath Buddhist Image Ins- 
ctiption of Kaniska records the wish that the image may be for 
‘the happiness and welfare of all living cteatures’.6 The Mathura 
Stone Inscription of the time of Huviska, recording a permanent 
endowment (aksaya-nivi) wishes, “Whatever merits may accrue 
from this donation should go to Devaputra (the son of gods) 
Sāhi Huviska (and) to those to whom Devaputra is deat and should 
lead to the merits of the entire earth."7 It should be observed 


1 fee a a sr qu Ww AA Web paf da AAT || R. E. IX. 
2 aq afaxfa alg a acta | a fe fecatafa of | R. E. XIII 


? ggr fg red freata fa erefu red sreradgfa 1 sata a ashe fafau 
das dat «rT-afagnīfī Asokan P. E. IV. 


4 qepmi Urq and rare Cae | Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 134. 
5 Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 265. 


6 qii fergarda Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 1736. 


"aga qui ša gaa wrfaer gérer» ani a agai fra: Aare 
wag | gaitu a gludi qur wag Ep. Ind. XXI, p. 60. T 
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that these benedictions ate rudimentary and not full-fledged. 
So is the case with the inscriptions of the Satavdhanas,! the Sakas 
of Maharastra? and Ujjayini? and the Iksvakus of the Krsna— 
Guntur region.* 


It is with the Guptas that the long and full-fledged bene- 
dictions start and they teach their climax in the records of the 
early mediaeval period of Indian history. The first Gupta record, 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, contains the 
following benediction, though indirect and mixed with eulogy : 

“Whose gloty, which rises up in layers one above 
the other through the manifestation of his generosity, 
power of the arms and self-control and his proficiency 
in the precepts of the scriptures and which spreads in more 
than one way, purifies the three worlds like white waters 
of the Ganga, which flows in higher and higher floods, 
follows more than one path and dashes forth tapidly by 
reason of being liberated from confinement in the cave 
in the form of the interior of the matted hair of (the god) 

Pasupati (Siva).”5 : 


In the closing part of the inscription we also find the earlier 
short formula of benediction : “May this poetic composition 
eos be for the happiness and welfare of all living cteatures.”6 
The Mandasor Inscription of Kumaragupta II and Pieds 
(Malava Era 493 and 529 A.D. 436 and 473) contains 2 full 
stanza of pure benediction : 


“As long as (the god) Īsz wears a mess of taas matted 
locks, charming like the spotless rays of the moon (on his 
forehead) ; and (as long as) (the god) Ši ārūgin (wears) a garland 

1 D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions 1, pp. 183-204. 
? Ibid. pp. 157-166. 
3 Ibid. pp. 167-182, 
^ gari rar TTA Ae AAA TARAR gr: | 
TR speret ernia a aaa TS SITE: |1 
Bleet: C.T.T. 
IO NE en LL, Vol. III, No. 1. 
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of lovely lotuses on his shoulders ;—so long Gy this 
stately temple endure for ever.”1 


The Junagadh Inscription of Skandgupta contains other 
instances of typical benedictions : 

“The celebrated lake Sudatšana.:....should last for an 
eternal time. Now may the lake with the edges washed 
by the Chakravakas, Krauüchas and swans spreading their ~- 
beauty along the edges of the very firmly-built dam......with 
pure watet...... (last) on the earth till the sun and the moon."2 

y “And may the city also become prosperous ; full of 
inhabitants; cleansed from sin by prayets (of Brahman) 
| sung by many hundteds of Brahamanas (free from) drought 
and famine for a hundred years.” 
The Gangdhar Stone Inscription of ViSvavarman (Malava 
Era 480—423 A.D.) and the Mandasor Stone Inscription of 
Yašodhatman alias Visnuvatdhana,5 the Gwalior Stone Inscription 
of Mihirakula (c. 515-35 A.D.), the Ajanta Cave Inscription of 
the time of Harisena (c. 6th century A.D.)$ and the Talagunda 
Stone-Pillar Inscription of the time of Šāntivarman” possess 
similar benedictions for the durability and prosperity of the 
deeds executed by the donots. 
The insctiptions belonging to the period between the 
seventh and twelvth centuries A.D. in northern India and between 
the seventh and the thirteenth in the Deccan and the South follow 


1 gafem-afrdarāgi freer Rag wag aad Setar | 


froma- A SIDE aaan WRatdaceg dd 
Fleet: C.I.L, Vol. III, p. 818. 


2 gaat MRAR | 
afr g gas Aged fara KA ag AMATA, | 


ībid. p. 58f, Verses 37-38. 
s TTT a angen egani watt | 
aquf a AIRISA GREG] ieejai u ibid. Verse 39. 
4 Ibid. p. 74ff. 
5 Ibid. p. 1526. 
6 Indian Culture, Vol. VII, p. 3724. 
7 Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 31ff. 
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the Gupta and the Vakataka styles of benedictions in their respective 
tegions. One thing deserves observation : Whereas the copper- 
plates, which are mostly land-grants, contain a short formula 
‘the grant lasting till the moon, the sun and the eatth,! the stone 
inscriptions, which are generally eulogistic, dedicatory or donative, 
possess large benedictions for the donor and his donation or for 
the devotee and the object dedicated.” There are, however, 
some instances which show vatiations and exceptions also. 


4. Laudation 


Laudatoty formula contained the lauding ot praise of 
the person responsible fot the tecotd ot his deeds as an incentive 
for further good deeds. The germs of this formula can also be 
traced in the following edicts of Ašoka: 


ec 


iE Meritorious is the heatkening to mother and 
father; meritorious is liberality to friends, acquaintances 
and relatives, to Brāhmaņas and Sramanas; meritorious 
is the abstention from slaughter of animals; metitorious 
is small expense and small accumulation"? 


"The rite, however, bears great fruit, which is 
Dhamma-mangala. The seemly behaviour towards the 
setvile and menial classes and reverence towards preceptors 
is considered meritorious."4 

* And it has been said: ‘gift is a meritotious thing.’ 
But there is no gift ot favour compatable to the gift or 
favout of Dharma. Therefore, a friend, a sympathiser, 
or a companian ought to exhort (one another) in various 
things, saying : ‘this is a duty, this is meritorious: with 
this it is possible to attain heaven” And what aioe is 


a aalala The Banskhera Copper-plat 
-plate Ins. 
Ind. Vol. IV, p. 208 f. oe mis 
S IEGAEJIZIRE D ETE "rq | The Naihatti grant of Ballalasena, Ep, 
Ind. Vol. XIV, p. 159. - 
2 Fleet: C.II. Vol. III, No. 42. 


CQ arate a fiat a agar firar daemi area ary ari 
AMT ST ATT TIAA SPTHÍENT AY | RE, III. : 
4 RE. IX. 
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mote wotthy of achievement through this than the attain- 
ment of heaven ?”! 


“He, who does. it in this manner, accomplishes the 
worldly life and obtains infinite spiritual merits through 
that gift of Dhamma.” 


The Besnagat Garuda-pillar Inscription contains the follow- 
ing piece of laudation : 
“Dama (self-control), chdga=tydga (renunciation) and 
apramada (vigilance)—these ate the thtee immortal steps 
and, if properly followed here, lead to the heaven.’ 


The above-quoted instances ate the laudations of moral 
precepts ot ethical virtues and they ate simple and restrained. 
The Andhra, the Ksaharata, the Ksattrapa and the Kusana insctip- 
tions, which generally dealt with the excavation of caves fot 
monks, the excavation or construction of chaityas (shrines) ot 
stupas, the installation of images, the dedication of temples and 
the institution of permanent endowments, did not evoke, like 
previous tecords, high-flown laudations but a simple praise in 
the form of the following expressions and even that not 
invatiably : 

“This image of the Lord Sākya-sage was insgalled...... 
for the removal of all affictions and for the happiness and 
welfare of all living cteatures."4 

“This stone staff has been erected for the attainment 
of happiness available in the heaven."5 


1 RE. IX (Girnar, Dhauli and Jaugada versions). The Kalsi, Shah- 
bazgadhi and Mansera versions also contain the laudation of Dhamma. 

? aaa ada feaoifaat cw m seu aft ced at add Go carafe Far 
{aaar | RE. XI. See also second separate RE. Jaugada version, 
PE. II. LU, IV, VI, VU. 

3 fafa agaaa get aafoatia 
qufa cat ga ant ATHE | Arch. Sur. Ind. Annual Report, 1908-09, p. 
126. 

4 aac: aera fer ATATSTĪAT esse: 
vga Vdgrafgagard*': Ep. Ind., Vol. X, p. 113 No. 6. 

5 g4 are erated ennemi. Ep. Ind, Vol. XVI, p. 238. 
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“This pillar has been erected for the attainment of 
happiness and welfare in both the worlds, for securing 
the properties leading to one's own naga and for ensuring 
the happiness and welfare of all living creatures." 


Laudation became regular, eloquent and prolonged with 
the advent of the copper-plate grants during the Gupta-Vakdtaka 
period of Indian history, involving the transfer and the dona- 
tion of landed property to the Brākasaņas, who were house- 
holders and not ascetics who accepted alms and donations with 
calm and indifference. The Bra/mana donees, who maintained 
educational and religious establishemtns, were interested in 
getting more and more permanent endowments for their 
institutions. They showered more praise upon their donors and 
lauded their donations with all possible heavenly blessings for the 
donors and their ancestors to serve as an incentive for mote 
ptofuse future donations. It is also specifically stated that the 
laudatory stanzas are meant for future rulers and jurists.2 In the 
coppetplate grants laudatory stanzas are not individual expres- 
sions, but they consist of texts from the authentic Surtis.3 
A few of the instances are given below, which are repeated 
in every grant with some additions, omissions and variations : 

“O Yudhisthira, protect the land-grant given to the 
twice-born by previous donors vigilantly. O best among 
the rulers of the earth, it is better to ptotect the old 
grants than to give new ones. The earth has been given 
away by many and it will be given away repeatedly. The 


fruit of donation, if protected, will accrue to him, who 
will possess the earth."4 


* Sree fergaraera GG Ga wt frarr-dafa-siqrek | 

qamya 4 md ad ofaated fr ju Ep. Ind., XX, 16-19, 
A TENUIS wera: ae: | Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 1336. 
J ds P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. IL. 2. App. pp. 1271. 
gadi na semen arfafesx | 

Hel maai (wat) Ars saree disggror (7H) uN 

a (a) giriga aur daa a qa gr: | 

TST TET RT ATTIE qur qar FF Il ibid. Vol. XV, p. 133; p. 138£. 
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“The earth has been given away by numerous kings, 
Sagara etc. The fruit of donation, if protected, will accrue 
to him, who will possess the earth. The donor of land 
rejoices in the heaven for sixty-thousand yeats...... ra 
oaobeo The manes cry and the grand-patents (in the 
nether-world) that some donor of land born in our family 
will redeem us.”2 

“Kings generally do not attain to the happy (end of 
life. (But) those, who donate land, are always respected.”3 

“There is no higher gift than the gift of land, and 
the protection of a gift is superior to a new gift. All 
kings Nrga etc., having protected the (old) grants of land, 
attained to heaven.”* 

“There has been no gift equal to the gift of land nor 
there will be any gift equal to it."5 

“To give away grant oneself is much easier ; to protect 
the grant made by others is much more difficult. If there 
is a choice between making a fresh grant and the protection 
of an old one, the latter should be regarded superior to 
the former."'ó 


ec 


laghage «uro wefrennfsh | 
Hep URI val Wee TT OT di 
gfeatagaf cat maA witha: | Damodarpur Copper-plate Ins, 
(G-E. 224 543 A.D), Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 142£. 

? arenteated frre: savai frame: | 
xrRratsfenegos (sg) MIT: U a: darRfrsafā 11 Mallasarul Copper-plate 
inscription of Vitayasena, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 15985, 

3 gram fe Atari fat a war fa 1 
ead d Tadd uses ASI N The Khoh Ins. of Sarvanatha 
(G.E. 193 513 A.D.) Fleet C.LĪ. III, p. 1266, 

1 yia Wi ari atatfafire RA | 
uastagei aftarra ata gut qanad soar: 11 The Khoh Copper- 


plate ee of Samksobha (G.E. 209 529 A.D.) Fleet CII. Vol. IIT, 
p. 144ff. 


5 aqfaa «T «i a afafa | Narasraopet Copper-plate Inscrip- 
tion of Simhavarman discovered in the Guntur district of Madras 
Presidency Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 2546. 


Saale ete STATA | 
aid aT God aft arareg aT ll Penukenda Copper-plate Ins. of 
Madhava (Anomput dist. Madras), Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 334ff. 
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A sporadic instance of the construction of a temple lauded 
in the strain of a land-grant is found in the Gwalior Stone 
Inscriptions of Mihirakula (c. 515-35 A.D.) : 

“Those, who build this excellent temple of the Sun, 
having glory similar to that of the rays of the moon, will 
have their abode in the heaven up to the end of a ka/pa.”! 
There is a welcome variation introduced in the Banskhera 

Copper-plate Inscription of Harsavardhana (Hatsa Era 22-628 

- “This gift should be assented to by those who follow 
the noble course of out family and also by others. Chaitty 
and the protection of the glory of others (is the) tewatd of 
the goddess of wealth, fickle like the lightning or the bubble 
in water. Men (lit. creatures) should do what is beneficial 
by action, by mind and by speech. This unequalled way 
of the acquisition of Dharma is telated by Harga"? 


The laudatory passages in the inscriptions of the subse- 
quent period of Indian history lack in originality and get stereo- 
typed. The only variations found in them is in quantity, 
phraseology and sequence. Some of the inscriptions paraphrase 
laudatory stanzas in prose and abbteviate theit contents. A 
- = E - Ls ae aes stanzas altogether and are 

g on of the merits and fame of 
the mother and the father and oneself and the 


grant lastino till 
the moon, the sun and the earth."? 


5. Imprecation 


The liter j ʻi lation’ i i 
al meaning of ‘impteciation’ is to invoke ot call 


down evil upon persons, deeds or objects. It was used as a 


E À arate ARIAT TETI | 

a qe: END garai waft 11 Fleet, C.II. Vol. II, p. 162£. 
AMM Rea aaa ATA | 
PMSA AARAA RT et qum: fend q l 
mam aaa aar mi fiia feaa | 


SUNITA reari dalstagmgaa E V V 
: TW HW | Ep. Ind., Vol. I . 
: > p. 208. 


qada aaa -fafa aa à 
Ep, Ind. Vol. XIV, p. 159. 
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deterrent against doing or committing an undesirable act one- 
self and against abtogating or violating the good deeds done 
by others. The early moral, teligiois and dedicative inscriptions 
have no set imprecatory formula, though in their negative precepts 
they watn persons against doing something undesirable. Even 
donative inscriptions, up to the fourth century A.D., did not 
develop imprecatory formula, as the objects of donations were 
mostly cave-dwellings and the articles of daily use, which did 
not provoke persons to interfere with donations. Yet, the rudi- 
ments of imprecation are found in some of the early inscriptions. 
The edicts of Asoka, again, furnish a few instances of im- 
precations : 
“No animal should here be immolated and offered 
as a sacrifice; nor should any samdja be held for king 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, sees much evil in a samāja””2 


aoa and the fostering of the practice of Dhamma is 
not for a man devoid of vittuous conduct.”3 

“But that is parisrava which is apunya (untighteous- 
ness).”+ 

“But whosoever breaks the Sarigha, be it monk or 
nun, shall be clad in white raiment and compelled to live 
in what is not a residence (of the clergy)."5 


The regular imprecatory formula, like the laudatory one, 
appears in the last quarter of the 4th century A.D. and it is mostly 
found in the copper-plate land grants, side by side with the 
laudatory formula, though its sporadic uses are found in other 
types of inscriptions also. A few examples ate reproduced 
below : 

“Whosoever comes into conflict with this metitotious 
deed and violates above-written attangements will meet 


Lada fat cid antic safer 4 a nue aura aga fg ati 
aanifg Tafa cart frat Aaaa ast | RE. I. 

2 draft a wafa adler RE. IV. 

8 w g data agail RE. X. 

5 d Gepfu dt aati vq at repa Rafia dei waft & tafa 
gafa diania anaa naa | Sarnath PE. 
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with Five Great Sins! and also with Five Secondary 
Sits: 

“Whosoever resumes ot takes back the land gifted by 
himself or by someone else, having been born as a germ 
in the night-soil, suffers with his ancestors. The interferer 
and one who advises him to do so lives in the hell for that 
period of time.”> 

“Whosoever transgresses this religious gift properly 
constituted, should be considered as a murderer of a cow, 
a preceptor, and a Brāhmaņa. Being attached with Five 
Great Sins and Five Secondary Sins, he goes to the 
nether-world."4 

“Those, who resume religious gifts, are born as black 
serpents, living in dried-up cavities in the (terrible) 
forests of the Vindhya ranges devoid of watet.”5 

“Whosoever interferes with this gift deserves a 
capital punishment and unites to Five Great Sins and Five 
Secondary Sins. Gods do not receive offerings from 
him nor manes pipdas offered by him. He is born as a 
vetāla with head cut off and falls down without honout...”1 


1 Tae gar tdi ASAT: | 
agfa GATT qua I Many XI, 54. 

* qua tata gaaaf ar a dufttaranadeggnadza 
aera | Mathura Pillar Ins. of Chandragupta II. (G.E. 61=380 
A.D.) Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 8f. 

“Sam KARI ar WT Stat IA | 
a favorat africa fafa: ag dega og 
ATETTAT ATA AT 7 ara qu aad | Dhanaidha Copper-plate Ins. of 
Kumāraguptal. (G.E. 113—432 A.D.) Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 4958. 

‘aT erre frad ated) meet EIF: a: | 
d: grad: gzafufradīsavfeda: AAIR |, 


: : Ind. Ant. XVIII, p. 218. 
5 diag nea: | 


ame (e) R aera agri exh d Ep. Ind., XX, p. 61. 

* Waray UIST TAR 4 er qaf: Tm: SA af = | 
Ue zat a frat gfa: fue warty: | Mallasarul Ins. of Vijayasena, 
ferrin: aas: gta n Ep. Ind, X p. 1 XIIL,508, 
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"Having regarded the wealth of the mortals as being 
constituted by the numerous waves of lightning, the religious 
establishments should not be violated by the wise in the 
world.”! 

“One, who takes back (gifted) land full of luxurious 
crops, having been born as a germ in the excreta of a dog, 
sinks with his ancestors.’ 

“Whosoever resumes the earth gifted by himself or 
by others, he attains to the sins of one, who kills one lac 
of cows."5 


1 
“Whosoever, disregarding this grant, commits slightest 
infringement or causes othets to do so, he, reported against 
by the (donee) Brahmana, will be restrained with 
punishment..."4 


“One, who resumes the earth gifted by him or by some 


one else, gets the sins of that person who steals away one 
lack of cows."5 


“The resumer (of this gift) unites to Give Freat Sins. 
X x x x x 
One, who takes back land given by him or by some 
one else, temains in the pitch darkness (of the hell) for 
sixty-thousand yeats."6 


1 afago fad aa wo HON | 
qouüfenqaeufuz crm en faoa w^ Ibid. 
? qdwenrqat g UD Sl FAUT! 
afasi fme fga Asstt ll Fleet: C.II. Vol. III, p. 1264. 
3 ai Tati ar AT Ka Wen | 
Tat skr Sea: Gcr fakaai Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, p. 18f. 
4 HRHTERSE ATTA ACTA ATA spit TAT (AT) A TL T- 
qfaqur (ararī:) aasia g TA | Poona Copper-plate of Prabha- 
vatigupta, Ep. Ind, XV, 41fi. 
5 KARTI 4T AY RA aue | 
Tal AAMAS BARI STH ibid. 
9 aise gai w SAMs SUNT Wala | 
TARAS AT Al SCA Grae 1 
qfi qdweearfor AR anfa ace ll Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 3348. 
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The imptecatory stanzas, like the laudatoty ones, get 
hackneyed and stereotyped during the period between the sixth 
and the thirteenth centuries A.D. The only changes noticeable 
are in the number of stanzas reproduced, the terminology of 
these stanzas and their order in which they are quoted. 
Tendencies to paraphrase the imprecatory verses into prose, 
some times in the vernacular of the tegion concerned, and to 
abbreviate are also observed. Some of the SZ/z/ara and the 
Yādava records do not quote ancient imprecatory sokas but 
give at the end a vulgar sentence called ‘ass-cutse’ ; sometimes 
in place of such a sentence there is found a representation of 
an ass on uninscribed heto-memotial stones (gaddhe-galas).1 


6. Conclusion 

Concluding formula was not fixed for long in the early 
history of Indian paleography and even later on, when it became 
customaty to end a document with some formula there was no 
uniformity about it. There was a large vatiety of conclusion 
and the emphasis on ending vatied with the religious, moral 
or legal importance of the document or the similat tendencies 
of the wtiter. 

The Piptahwa Buddhist Vase Inscription? the Mahasthana 
Stone-plaque Inscription? and the Sohgaura Copper-plate Insctip- 
tion* ate short documents and they do not contain indications 
of conscious attempts at a set or finished ending. The Ašokan 
edicts, however, contain the following concluding phrases, 
which appeat to be conscious and ate capable of classification : 

(1) Benedictory— 

(i) “For the enjoyment of man and animal.”5 
(ii) “...it may long endure and that my progeny may 
follow me."6 


2 Be No. 215; Burgess & Consens, Rev. List, No, II, 253, 


* Indian Ant., Vol. XXXVI, p. 1178. 
* Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 854. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 2. 

Safran wpe RE. IL 


* fuxfsfre dup n agag RE. V; RE, VI. 
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(iii) “May all (their) strong attachment be attachment 
to exertion for Dhamma?! 
(2) Landatory— 

(i) “Both are here gained, to wit that object of this 
wotld and the begetting of endless merit in the 
next through that Dhamma-mangala.”? 

(ii) “And this is its fruit—the exaltation of one’s 
own sect and the illumination of Dhamma.” 3 

(3) Dating and Mentioning the Agent 

(i) “This was caused to be written by king Priya- 
daršin, Beloved of gods, when he was consecrated 
twelve yeats.”+ 

(ii) “Twenty-five jail deliveries have been effected by 
me who am consecrated twenty-six years, just 
in that period."5 

(iii) “This Dhamma lipi was caused to be engraved by 
me when I had been anointed twenty-seven yeats.”6 
(4) Naming the engraver 
(i) “It has been written by Pada, the engtaver.”7 
(5) Proclamatory— 
(i) “The proclamation has been made."? 
(ii) “The Beloved of the gods proclaims like this.” 


The system of conclusion in the Asokan inscriptions was 
not yet regular. But it can be seen from the above-quoted 
passages that the edicts of Asoka contained the germs of some 
concluding formule which were developed later on. 


Iga fa vf aaa vata! RE. XUI. 
2 fee ae ay A a aa yi War da ao | RE. IX. 
3 eq a Ufa we sr qnis ate a alfa dau a a RE. XII. 


4 gragadīfufada dari fune faa wem «4 safai | RE. IV. 
5 asfaata aenfafacd g X gari ciated taa dam Were era 
PE. V. 


* gatadfraaīfafada 3 wd Hafefa famia fr | PE. VII. 
Tosa fefad fefrauw | Brahmagiri Minor RE. 
8 grad Fèl Rupanath Minor RE, 
? ad Ward fra araferi Yerrgudi Minor RE. 
22 
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The Besnagar Garuda-pillar Inscription of the Suiga period 
has for its conclusion a moral precept loosely connected with 
the contents of the inscription : 

“There immortal steps—self-control, renunciation and 
vigilance, properly followed here, will lead to the heaven”! 


The inscriptions of the Indo-Gteeks, the Sakas and the 
Kusanas form a category by themselves. Their conclusion 
consists of the following : 


(1) Name of the writer 
G) “Written by Vispilena who was ordered (to do 
so).”2 
(i) “Written by Mahipati.”3 
(iii) “Written by Madhu..."4 
(2) Name of the Architect 
(i) "Khalašamuša, the atchitect.”5. 
(it) “By Budhila, the architect."6 
(3) Name of the Agents 
(i) “OF Jihonika, the ruler of Chuksa.”7 
(ti) "By Mahāksatrapa Kharapallàna with Ksatrapa 
Vanaspata.”8 PUE 
(4) Benediction = 
(i) “For the welfare of the majotity.”9 


(ii) “May it be for the honour of the mothet and 
the father.”10 3 : 


TB peur gu afna | 
waft wai «g apy ATTIE ll Arch. Sur. Ind. Annual Report, 
1908-09, p. 126. 


i > fofere feats ibid. Vol. XVIII, p. 156. 
oc Um feet mp ibid XIV, p. 143. 
TIT: (sfr af m.) ibid. IX, p. 1416. 
emt Tae Konow: GIT, Vol. TI, p. 149%. 
T: 1" Hav Ep. Ind., Vol, Vi, p: 1736. : 


jās 


qi 
2 
d. 


D 


Ste ee 
PRENNE. E ORT Ao 
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(iti) "May it be for the attainment of Nirvdna.”1 

(iv) "May complete renunciation be obtained.”2 

(v) “May it be for the welfare and happiness of all 
cteatures.”3 

(5) Dedication 

(i) “Dedicated to the teachers of the sarvastivadi — 
sects.”4 

(ii) “Religious gift by Madfurikā.”> 

(iit) "Dedicated to the teachers of the Mahasamghika 
sect.”6 


The concluding formule applied in the records Ksaharatas 
of Maharastra, the Ksattrapas of Ujjaiym the Satavahanas, the 
Ailas of Kalinga and the Iksvākus of Andhradesa fall under the 
following groups: 

(1) Dedication and Date 

(i) “By him, again, was given in the year 41, bright 
half of the month of Kartika, fifteen day...for 
the gods and the Brāhmaņas.”7 

(ii) “This religious gift...was made in the year 46."8 

(ii) “This pažtikā was given in the year 18, in the 
second fortnight of rainy (Sravana) month, on the 
first day.”? 

(2) Benedietion and Date 

() “Year 200--1. May there be auspiciousness.”10 

1 fru tag tg! ibid. Vol. XXI, p. 259. 
2 aig wae we eai ibid. XIV, p. 295. 
3 qd dead feat gard | ibid. Vol. VIII, p. 1738. 
4 spare aatferarient Rag Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, p. 29. 
5 pafin or qq 8 Ibid. Vol. II, p. 369-70. 
9 aaa Wehen fur | ibid. Vol. XI, p. 210f. 
"Malda act Gp Yo t mra Aart ATR T 
Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 826. 
8 ERES "TH Yo Hg HAT | Arch. Sur. W. India, Vol. IV, p. 103. 
.* qqr feat wast %0 + arate 2 femp et 


Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 71 Note, 
10 00-1 [amg ] Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, p. 232, 
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(ii) “For the attainment of the welfare and happiness 
of the entire world this pillar was erected. In 
the year 6 of Sri-Viraputusadatta, in the rainy 
fortnight 6 (=bright fortnight of Āsvina), on 
the tenth day”? 

(iii) “In the year 18 of Sri-Viraputusadatta, 6 the 
fortnight of Hemanta, date 5. May it be for the 
welfare and happiness of all creatures."? 


(3) Dedication 

(i) *(Income) from this will form the main soutce 
of the maintenance of the order of the monks 
living in the cave constructed by me and coming 
from the four direction"? 

(ii) “The religious gift of Daksamitra, this cave- 
dwelling."4 

(iii) “The village named Karjika has been donated 
for the maintenance of all who live (in this cave) 
during the rainy season.”5 

(iv) “To the order of the Buddhist monks, coming 


from all the four directions, this residence has 
been given.”6 


(4) Benediction 


(i) “Increasing the piety, good deeds and fame of 
his master, it has been accomplished by him.”7 


1 gaa gaa Ww wd ow aai frg 
xem fufzdigfegaqu wa & ar 7 & fH 201] 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 16. 
? weil fale aie gftaada uae ASK do ote ta qd wd «fud 
Tat 41 aa dari feats Gara zig fai ibid. p. 21. 
? gai aa v4 «uri wrgxfuu fagara serene wala 1 
Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 78 No. 10. 
* aafaa aay aaa Ep. Ind, Vol. VII, p. 81 No. 11. 
5 STR GEXÍSPET eat SHIT arg-arfaa 1 
Ep. Ind. Vol. VIH, p. 57 No. 13. 
 argfēga 4 fepe araral adi ft 1 Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 94 No, 24. 
aai adzfradzargftsafafa ibid. p. 428. i 
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(ii) “This pond has been dug and constructed for 
the welfare and happiness of all living creatures."! 

(iii) “This pillar...has been raised for the attainment 
of the happiness of the heaven.” 

(5) Eulogy and Benedictions 

(i) "The great victorious king Šri-Khāravela, born 
in the family of the royal sage Vasu is (may 
become) the king of auspiciousness and prosperity, 
the prince among the monks, the prince of piety 
and he, experiencing, seeing and hearing the 
good, may become endowed with special qualities, 
the worshipper of all religious sects, the respecter 
of all religious shrines; may possess chariots, 
conveyance and army undaunted; may his rule 
be protected and well established !*5 


(6) Date 

(i) “In the year 6th of Sri-Virapurusadatta, sixth 
fortnight of the rainy season (bright fortnight of 
Āsvina) on the 10th day.’ 

(ii) “In the second year of king Sri-Ehubula Santa- 
mila, the son of Vāsisthi and born in the family 
of the Iksvdkus, sixth fortnight of the summer 
season, on the tenth day.’ 


(7) The Name of the Agent, Engraver or Architect 


(i) “By Madana, the son of Sirhhila—this stone-staff 
was erected.”6 


ey ED L3 " c 
1 qi afaa aearfaar sc dderammi faa qurdtatq | Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 235. 


2 ed are sena maigai | Ep. Ind. XVI, p. 238. 

3 Ga W ast WD fee Taal gadi SEINSRÜT era aaa 
FAS WH-TTHz-qsEBI TACT ATS aaH-aS ATTA 
aad Taal War Ragge fatafadt werfasmit ust ATV 
fuf | Ep. Ind. Vol. XX, p. 726. 

4 verT fate gamma da « TIT & fe go 1 Ep. Ind. XX, p. 196 

scott arfadt-gae a (af ggg9-dagvu devos faf fepe 
we «feq sad to! Ep. Ind. XXI, p. 62. 

6 gada fafeegat afe safa | Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, p. 23ff No. 3. 
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(ii) “By Trestadatta, the Šrāmaņera (an apprentice for 
becoming a full-fledged B/ikyu), the stone-staff 
was etected.”! 

(iii) "It was engraved by Tāpasa.”? 

(iv) “This construction was planned by the architects 
Chandmukha-thera, Dharhma-nandi-thera and 
Naya-thera. It was the work of stone-cutter 
Vidhika.”> 

Between the Mauryan and the Gupta petiods of Indian 
history the conclusion of a document was not an haphazard 
ending; it assumed a form and a finish which were later on 
followed and further evolved and expanded. Of all the con- 
cluding formule ‘svastyast? (May there be auspiciousness !) 
was very promising, because it became very populat in the 
subsequent periods of Indian history. It was a kind of bene- 
diction; but it gathered a mystic significance about it. It was 
used both as an initiatory and a concluding formula. 

The paleographic records assigned to the period between 
the fourth and the sixth centuries A.D. and mostly belonging 
to the Gupta, the Vakataka, the Pallava, the Kadamba, the Ganga 
and some other minor dynasties, betray as many vatieties of 
conclusion as the records of the Previous period, with the 
difference that they show greater hold of D/arza£zstra and law, 
and the Puranic and Epic literature on the form of conclusion. 
a dei 
the mention of the date tie as m be Es wut 

> poset or writer, the executor, 
the engraver, the agent ctc. becomes more frequent than in the 


previous period. The following is the classification of the 
varieties of conclusion: 


(1) The Name of the Co 
the Agent ete, 


[ 
| 
| 


mposer, the Executor, the Engraver, 
: AT ATTUR afte safa ibid. No. 4. 

* IMAA ET! Ep. Ind. Vol. VIM, p. 71 No. 4 
* aH aa gu fate varu fate aaa ẹ 


a māka a | de-aerfmu uU b: MIO: 


Wf! Ep. Ind. Vol. XX, p. 22. 
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(i) Now may this poetical composition of Harisena 
Sāndhi-vigrahika, Kumāramātya and Mahadandandyaka 
..and it is executed by Mahadandandyaka Tila- 
bhattaka, who meditates on the feet of the 
emperot.”1 

(it) “It was engraved by Isvaradāsa.”2 
(ili) * Dūtaka (representative of the king) Subhadatta. 
Written by Bhogachandra, the Scdndhi-vigrahika. 
It was heated by Jayadāsa, the Pustapāla.”> 
(iv) "These verses were composed by Vāsula, the son 
of Kakka. (They were) engraved by Govinda."4 
(v) “It was incised by Chakradāsa.”5 
(vi) “Diitaka Devanandasvami. Written by Prabhu- 
sitnha.”6 
(vii) “This copper-plate was engraved by Apāpa, the 
noble son of a goldsmith.”7 
(vii) “This was written by Maharaja Sāndhi-vigrahika 
Devasimhadeva."8 
(2) Dare 

(i) “In the year 128 of the reign of Maharaja Štī- 
Kumaragupta, the month of Jyestha, on the 18th 
day.”? 


aqist 4 TOWETUP-HTRTTEHRET na- AANT | 
à x : Fleet, C.I.I. Vol. IU, p. 6f. 
2 gemia | Ep. Ind. Vol. XXIV, p. 3474. 
? 5: guga! fefe artafaufgamtrar | aft GATES | 
. . Ep. Ind. Vol. XXIII, p. 1594. 
„+ WTESSDNXPSI: water: HAHA CHI ToT Tass | 
; ; Fleet, C.L.I. Vol. NI, p. 1466. 
5 AKA | Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, p. 41H. 
e g(g) am daram Afan (fofa) safrsm (faz) va 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, New series Calcutta, Vol. 
~ XX, p. 586. j 


? giana- starta fefadasmragfgam | Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 334. 

s fofaafad ugnrāt afufaufea-datagdāsfa Ep. Ind. XXV, p. 286. 

9 qaq too PRo+( ART Al HATA Usd sas ?0 < 
Fleet, C.II., Vol. III, p. 464. 
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(ii) “Year 100+80+8, the month of Pansa, on the 
24th day.”! Á 

(iii) “Year 100+20+8, the month of Mdgha, date 
192 ES 

(iv) “In the (regnal) year 18 of Sendpati Chitravarman, 
the month of Māgha, the bright fortnight, date 
B 5 

(v) “In the prosperous year 39, the month of V: aišākha 
date 21.”+ 


(3) Benediction 

(i) “This poetic composition pertaining to the 
restoration of the lake Sudarsana has been 
finished well."5 

(ii) “May he, composed of pure body, with his mother, 
father, elders and ancestors, through this meti- 
totious act (of erecting an image of the Buddha) 
obtain the desired peace."6 

(iii) “Whatever merits I have gained by having erected 
. this image may accrue to my mother, father, 
eldets and the wotld.”7 


(iv) *May it be auspicious to all creatures headed by 
the cows and the Brahmanas.”8 


1 de toe--£o--6 dier (atm) fs zo--V 1 Ind. Hist. Quart, V, 53% 
2 Ho Voo--3o--6 HIM. fa $e--& 1 Ep. Ind. XXI p. 81f. 
3 Ware fuanfer deat que up $0 C ASASTA] 
amus fefad fafa 1 Fleet, C.II., Vol. III, p. 2364. 
4 yago 204+ aaa fa 20-21 Ep. Ind. Vol. XXV, p. 2864. 
> [fa] [ga] date TAA (a) wr | . 


Fleet, C.II., Vol. III, p. 58f. 
S qwr-fnp-e-qd: aT aca IST | : 
SAATE X X X XN 


Arch. Sur. India A.R. 1914-15, p. 124. 
7 gaa gui faai anefacar WUT WW | 


arar-frarient 4 AFA 4 aaa N ibid. pp. 125-126. 
Saree Ta: wear «fī Fleet, COLI, Vol. Il, 
p. 98, 
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(v) “As long as the oceans are in possession of jewels ; 
the earth full of various orchards, trees, forests 
and mountains; and as long as the moon shines 
in the sky vatiegated by the assembly of planets, 
so long there may be wide fame to Sri-Mayüraksa. 
May there be accomplishment"! _ 

(vi) “May the world, on account of the destruction of - 
its entire affiictions and blemishes, attain to the 
status (wirvana) free from sorrow and decay, calm 
and noble.”2 

(vii) “May auspiciousness accrue to cows, Brahmapas, 
the writer, the reciter and the listner."? 

(4) Dedication 
(i) *...having, with devotion, fixed his mind upon 
(the god) Visnu, this lofty standard of Lord Visnu 
was set up on the hill (called) Visnupada.”4 

(ii) “This celestial gate (of the temple) was. erected 

by the noble lady."5 
(5) Laudation 
(i) “The earth has been given by many and it will 
be given tepeatedly in future. The merits of a 
land gtant, if respected, accrues to one who 
possesses the earth (rules over it)."6 


PK KOKK 


aang- gragdt AIST |i 
maagia At AAT gta | 
aaia fager ATA 11 aft fufzxeg d 
Fleet, C.II., Vol. III, p. 746. 
2 aef 4 AA ea Tg TRAR fred aaa | 
Indian Culture, Vol. VII, p. 372. 
3 Taa EEE AS a i EDEA kaz aft Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 5&. 
^ aad free after curar fao fW 1 
aigan fret adt fawweder: safa: u 
: Fleet, C.II. Vol. III, p. 141. 
5 aut STATUT aaen | Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII, p. 160. 


e aghiagar gu 4 OT: g | 
AT ET WAT HAAA TEA Tal HSA di Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, p. 1 
Also see Ep, Ind. Vol. XV, p. 138; Fleet, CII. Vol. III, 5 tee 


23 
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(ii) “The wife, devoted to her husband, very much 
attached to him, dear and beautiful, clinging to 
his body and following him, mounted the funeral 
pyre of her husband)."! 

(6) Imprecation ; 

(i) “Whosoever takes back the land gifted by himself 
or by somebody else, having been born as a germ 
in the night-soil, will sufer (in the hell) with his 
ancestors.”2 


(ii) Whosoever transgresses this religious gift properly 
constituted should be regarded as a killer of the 
cows and a murderer of the elders and the 
Brahmanas...”3 

(iii) "To that length of time the resumer of a land- 
grant and his adviser remain in the hell.”* 

(7) The order of the king 

(i) “Personal Order.”5 

(ii) "Personal Otdet.”6 

(ii) "Order.”7 

From the seventh century onward the copper-plates 
develop a conclusion consisting of ‘my own hand (writing) of 
Mahārājādhirāja Sti so and so.”8 The inscription of other types, 
however, follow the forms set by the Gupta and the Vakdtaka 


fecotds. For instance one Chalukya tecord ends in benediction- 
cum-eulogy : 


5 AARAA 4 AT 4 IRT | 
aaraa RaR |^ Fleet, C.LI., Vol. III, p. 92£. 
? ari uui ar AT SR ATT | 
« femi africa fagfrerg aà 11 Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, p. 130f. | 
2 di aa frag À eA RaR: | | 
ri. etc, Fleet, C.I.I. Vol. III, p. 70f. 
MAT ATTA Fata ach qufzfrg 


Ep. Ind. Vol. XV, p. 1356. ibid. 1426. 
5 amat | Ep. Ind. Vol. XVI, p. 186. 


5 aramid: aq Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 864. A 
>P 
7 afa: 1 Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 2 No. 2. 1 


* ef. Tagen FH aeeie Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 208. 
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“May that Ravikirti be victorious, who full of dis- 
cetnment has made use of the abode of the Jina, firmly 
built of stone, for a new treatment of his theme, and who 
by his poetic skill has attained to the fame of Kalidasa and 
of Bhāravi.”! 


In the inscriptions of early medieval India, both in the 
North and in the South, we do not come across any new and 
important form of conclusion other than those already dealt 
with. The only innovations are the repetition of the formula 
‘Sr? (standing for goddess of prosperity)? the emergence of the 
formule, ‘Mazigala 3 Marigalam Mahāšrif* ox Mangala Mahāšris 


and invocations and salutations to new sectarian deities’ e.g. 
‘Salutation to Sri Gopinātha (Krsna)’.6 This was a period of 
imitation and compilation in pure, as well as in legal literature. 
This fact is reflected in paleographic records also. . 


1 a fraai taste: afaa sann faster: | 
| Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 1. 
| 2 Fes agt: At: Ah 1 
Miraja plates of Jayasimha Western Chālukya of Kalyan, A. D. 1024 (Ind. 
Ant., p. 18). 
3 Ep. Ind. IX, p. 141. 
4 Lüder's List, Nos. 151, 152, 162, 168, 175 etc. 
5 Serma plates of Paramardideva, 1166 A.D. Ep. Ind. IV, p. 153. 
9 st NAMAT TA: | Lūders List No. 332. 
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CHAPTER X | 
SYSTEM OF DATING AND ERAS USED 


A regular system of dating does not seem to be introduced 

in the eatly history of writing, as the earliest deciphered ins- 
- criptions discovered in India ate generally undated. The system 
of dating was not widely current as late as the reign of Asoka, | 
as the majority of his edicts do not beat any date.! Even after | 
the introduction of this system, the dating of records in India 
did not become universal. The bulk of inscriptions was issued 
by private individuals and the majority of them is undated. The 
class of official documents is sufficiently extensive, but even for 
this class dating was not compulsory. The dating of docu- | 
ments became widely current from the second century A.D. 


and went on increasing with the use of regular eras started in 
India. A brief survey of the system of dating and the eras used i 
. | 
is attempted below : | 


1. Pre-Mauryau Inscriptions 


The Indus valley inscriptions on seals and tablets, which 
are still undeciphered, are not likely to be dated, because they 
are fragmentary. After a long gap we come across the Badli 
pillar inscription? and the Piprahwa vase inscription? which 
ate assigned to the pre-Mauryan times.4 Of these two only 
the former is dated. It consists of two lines. In the first line 
‘Viraya bhagavata and in the second ‘Chaturasiti vasa ate 
engraved. Dating is done in the second line, which means 
‘year eighty-four’. According to MM. Pt. Gaurishankar Hitā- 
chand Ojha, this year should be referred to the Viranirvana- 
Samvat (era started from the death of the Jain Tirthankara 
Mahavira).5 

* Badli inscription is dated 84 Mahavira Era, which is exceptional, See 


Rajputana Museum ; Ojha, Prachina-lipimald, p. 2. 
2 Ibid. 


? J.B.AS., 1898, p. 389. 


4 See Ojha, Prachina-lipimala, pp. 2-3. 
5 Ibid. 
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2. Mahavira Era or Vīra-Nirvāņa Era 

The Vira-nirvana-samvat ot the Mahavira Era is mostly 
used in the Jaina MSS. ; its use in the inscriptions is very rare. 
The Svetambara writer Merutunga Sūti, in his work "Vichārašreņī” 
writes that the difference between the Mahavira Era and the 
Vikrama Era is that of 470 years. ^ According to this state- 
ment the Mahavira Era was started in 57 +470=527 B.C. This 
statement is corroborated by another Jain work ‘Mahavirachariya’ 
of Nemichandrāchārya, which states, “Six hundred and five 
years and five months after my (Mahavira’s) nirvāņa (demise) 
the Saka king will be born.”2 On calculation we get the same 
date, 527 (=605—78) B.C., for the start of the Mahavira Era. 
The Digambara writer Nemichandra in his book ‘Trilokasara’ 
supports the above-mentioned ttadition.3 

Some of the Digathbara traditions regarding the starting 
point of the Mahavira Era ate, however, confused. Madhava- 
chandta, commenting upon the Trilokasara identified ‘Sagaraja 
(Saka-king) with Vikramanka and started the Mahavira Era from 
57+605=662 B.C. This identification is totally wrong ; but 
the majotity of the later Jain writers of this sect followed it. 
The subsequent Digambara traditions regarding the starting 
point of the Vira-Nirvana Eta ate entirely untrustworthy, because 
they give the difference between the x/rvāņa of Mahavira and 
the Saka Era as 461 years, 9795 years and sometimes as 14793 
yeats.5 The last two ate obviously absurd and no reliance can 
be placed on these traditions. 


3. Mauryan Inscriptions 
So far no inscriptions of Chandragupta and Bindusāra, 
the first two kings of the Mauryan dynasty, have been discovered. 


1 fears MS aaa | 
gaan emp faeeweres faeere ll Vicharasreni. 

2 afg aramr a ufg date arate da arate | 
"HA fre uer were RAT ll Mahdirachariyam. 

3 BSG TATA er diefaegiet esl | Verse No. 848. 

4 oft di: THM PNA a T THAT TWAT THAT 
fararg amatis | Comment on the verse No. 848. 

5 Trifoka-vijhapti, Jain-hitaisi, XIII, 12, Dec. 1917, p. 533. 
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The third ruler of the dynasty, Ašoka, under his religious 


inspiration, issued a large number of edicts. 
Dašarath also issued some dated inscriptions. 


His grandson 
In the dated 


inscriptions the following extracts indicate the system or the 


arrangement of dating 1 


Reference 
(i) RE. II 


(i) RE. IV 


(iii) RE. V 


(v) RE. VIII 


(v) RE. XIII 


Pali Texts 
arsdalīfāfada HAT 


ae afia | 


grea aurata čats 


faa tie x Sard | 
aaa agfīfada Nu 
HH HEH «C | 

žar (gut aafaa xren 
aaaaifataat dat 
aam dati | 


asamar Gar 
tau Masa ofa 
aterm fafaa | 


(vi) PE. 1 & IV szraftcas-afufuda 


(vii PE. V 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


4 zi dufefr fear 


English Translation 
This order. was issued 
by me, who had been conse- 
crated for twelve years. 
This was caused to be 
written by king Priya- 
daráin, Beloved of the 
gods, who had been conse- 
crated for twelve years. 
Dharma-mahamatras were 
created by me, who had been 
consecrated for thirteen years. 
King Ptiyadarši, Beloved 
of the gods, repaired to 
Sambodhi (Bodha-Gaya) 
who had been consecrated 
for twelve years. 

Kalinga was conquered 
by king Priyadatsin, Be- 
loved of the gods, who 
had been consecrated for 
eight years. 

This  Dhammalipi was 
caused to be written by 
me, who had been conse- 
crated for twenty-six years, 
These animals ^ were 
declared unworthy of 
slaughter by me, who had 
been consecrated for twenty- 
Six: years. 


1 Vide Hultzsch, Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. I. 
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Reference 
(viii) PE. VI 


(ix) PE. VII 


(x) Minor PE. 


Pali Texts 
gara-sratafadat GT 
zd dafefa fva- 
qrfaar fa 1 
sa-faafa-aurfafaqa 
Hea uwufefa feur- 
qfar fa 1 


aaa fada  fagafuw 


(Rummindei) afar dtafa-aanfata- 


(xi) Minor PE. 


(Niglive 
Sagat) 


(xii) Cave Ins. 


(Barabar) 


(xiii) Daáaratha's 


Ins. 


(Nagārjuni 
Hill-cave) 


aa add ATTIE AGITA | 


zm fada faafia 
erfsrs Aaaa- 
at qaa PAPATA 
aa gfad afed | 


SIT fracfeat gaT- 
saafi oo uU 
finga feat aTi- 
fasfe | 

agvda dari faust 
ardafea — afafacat 
amsttfasfa t 1! 


4. The Mauryan System of Dating. 
(1) No regular and continuous era already founded is 
used ; there is no reference to the Buddha Era ot the 
Mahavira Era. 
(2) The inscriptions are dated in the regnal years of the king. 
'There is no teference to the Maurya Era supposed 
to be founded by Chandragupta Maurya. 
(3) Dating is not independent; it is used as an adjectival 
phrase qualifying the agent, e.g., Ašoka. 


—— 1 Ind. Ant, XX, p. 364. 


English Translation 
I caused Dammalipi to 
be written, who had been 
consecrated for twelve years. 
This Dhammalipi was 
caused to be engraved by 
me, who has been anointed 
Zyyeuty-seven year s. 
King Priyadarsin, Be- 
loved of the gods, who 
had been consecrated for 
twenty years, came in the 
petson and did worship. 
King  Priyadar$in, Be- 
loved of the gods, who had 
been consecrated for fourteen ` 
years, enlarged for second 
time the stupa of. Buddha 
Konā-Kamana. 
This Banyan cave was given 
to the Ajivikas by king 
Priyadatšin, who had been 
consecrated for twelve years. 
(This cave was given to 
the Ajivikas by Dašaratha, 
Beloved of the gods, zmme- 
diately after his consecration. 
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(4) Only the numbet of regnal year is mentioned ; no 
further details regarding season, month, fort-night 
date and day are given. 


5. Smiga Inscriptions. 

There are two representative inscriptions of the Suüga 
petiod—(1) the Bathut Buddhist Pillar Inscription! and (2) the 
Besnagat Garuda Pillar Inscription of the reign of Bhagabhadra.? 
In the first document only the reign of the Suhgas is mentioned : 


Prakrit Text English Translation 
() gm xe During the reign of the Suügas 


In the second document dating is more developed: 
Prakrit Text English Translation 
Gi) agya ma In the fourteenth (regnal) year of 
aM ada aged prosperous Bhagabhadra, the Ptotect- 
TEM FTAs | ot, the son of Kautsī (his mother). 


In the first record the idea of dating is vague and inac- 


curate; it is confined to a petiod which spread over about one . 


hundred and twelve years. The second record is more precise 
in dating. It went a step further than the Mautyan system of 
dating; here dating is independent, not an adjunct of the name 
of the king. But the system is still regnal ; there is no use of a 
regular and continuous eta. 


6. Andhra-Satavahana Inscriptions : 


Some of the most important inscriptions issued under the 
Andhra-Sitavahana regime contain the following devices of 
dating : 


i Prakrit Texts English Translations 
(i) AB, toč a- On the first day of the second 
qd 2 fem 13 fortnight of the season Varsa (rains) 


in the year eighteenth (of Gautami- 
ās putra Sri-Satakarni). 
1 Hultzsch, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 138f. 


2 Vogel, Arch. Sur. Ind. Annual Report, 1908-09. 


3 Nasik Cave Inscription of Gautamiputra Šātakarņi, Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. 
pp. 104 ff 
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Prakrit Texts 


(ii) Past Ro + frg 


(iii) 


(iv) 


qq 2 faq Qo I! 


wirrfafegaa afa- 
fa& [pana] 
Vast aaa o fira- 
qd qui 4 feq 
qw 9 12 


BARS faf- gonrfau 
Vast THAT Yo 
+ % dred 
fadtā 2 feat qur 
gor 3 1 


(v) fafe-gaatfae qaot 


(vi) 


(vii) 


agfat 20 + Y 
giam wu aktā 3 
feas fatrā 2 14 
fafcaremamaafra 
dast aay v ŞT- 
amr que ak 3 feat 
yaa 15 

KE aaraa fafz- 


goufaw aa C gu 
2 fea 2 16 


English Translations 


On the tenth day of the second 
fortnight of the season Grisma 
(summer) in the year twenty-fourth 
(of Gautamiputra Satakarni). 


On the first day of the fifth fortnight 
of the season Grisma (summer) (= 
Jyestha—Krsna), in the year seventh 
of king Vāsisthīputta Svāmi Sri 
Pulumāvi: ; 


On the thirteenth day of the second 
fortnight of the season Grīga in 
the year nineteenth of Sri Pulumāvī. 


On the second day of the third 
fortnight of the season Hemanta 
(winter) =(Pausa Krsna, .2), in the 
yeat twentyfourth of Sri Pulumāvi. 
On the first day of the third fort- 


night of the season Hemanta (win- 
ter) (Pausa Krsna, 1) in the year 


.seventh of Sri Yajūašātakarņī. 


On the first day of the second fort- 
night of the season Hemanta (winter) 
=(Agrahayana Sukla, 1) in the year 
eighth of the king Satavahana Sri 
Pulumavi. 


1 Senart, Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 73. 

2 Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 61f, No. 14. 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 60ff, No. 2. 

4 Ep. Ind. Vol. VII, p. 71, No. 20. 

5 Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 94, No. 24. - 

* Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV, p. 155, "gk do See 
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7. The Characteristic of the System of Dating ander the Andhra- 
Satavahanas : 

(1) The regnal character of dating as prevailed during the 
Mautya and the Sufga periods continued during the 
Andhra Šātavāhana period also. 

(2) The Andhra-Satavahanas did not adopt or statt any 
regular and continuous eta Nowhere in their 
insctiptions the Saka-Salivahana Era is used. 

(3) The early Šātavāhana inscriptions ate undated ; dating 
started from the time of Gautamiputrà Šātakarņi, 
perhaps, due to the great importance of his reign. 

(4) The word ‘savachhara’ (sarwatasara) is used fot ‘year’, 
which later on became very popular; hitherto the 
word ‘varsa for ‘year was commonly used. 


SRR ALIBESEREM, IES 


(5) Besides the regnal year of the ruler, the name of the 
season, the order of the paksa (fortnight) and the 
number of date ate given in the details of dating. | 

(6) Numbers are very often given both in words and 
figures (see No. 5). 

(7) The following abbreviations ate used in some of the 
insctiptions : d 

.() wa for aaa} (year) 

(ii) ft for fram (summer) 
(ii) v for ua (fortnight) 
(iv) fea for faq (day) 

(v) èm for gat (winter) 


8. The Hathigumpha Cave Inscription of Kharavela 


The following tegnal years of Kharavela ate used in this 
insctiption : 


(1) Taù aa In the first year. 

(2) sfr a au And in the second yeat. 
(3) aà ga aa Again in the third. year. 
(4) am aaa at And in the fourth year. 


(5) dat sr ardt at Now in the fifth year. 


* They all used regnal years for dating their documents. 
* See Ep. Ind. Vol. XX, p. 728. 
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(6) we aa In the sixth year. 

(7) ami md TaTadt Ruling in the seventh year. 

(8) aoa a at And in the eighth year. 

(9) mat a at And in the ninth year. 
(10) cam s at And in the tenth year. 

(11) uraa a at And in the eleventh year. 
(12) arant x at And in the twelfth year. 
(13) dart a at And in the thirteenth year. 


9. Mauryan Era 
In 1. 16 of the Hathigumpha inscriptions Pandit Bhaga- 

wanlal Indrajit and Sten Konow? read "gdaftu us au ud xm 
"fr are’ and translated it as ‘in the year 165 of the Maurya 
Era” and propounded a theory that Chandragupta Maurya 
founded an Era which was current in Kaling during the time 
of Khātavela. This view was criticised by Fleet who main- 
tained that there was no reference to any era in this inscription 
and he suggested that the text referred to the restoration of some 
Jain works fallen into oblivion. Liidert and Smith? followed 
Fleet and rejected the reading proposed by Indraji and Konow. 
D.C. Sircar reads the passage in question, ‘marda aa-aeatal 
qfaw-se-mnfeed [ aging wena sfassmaft o gerunt: 
Gami) emaa (=riagrarfteafad)]6 There does not 
appear any reference to an era in this passage. Palzographically 
also the Hathigumpha inscription cannot be placed in [321 B.C. 
(the starting point of the so-called Maurya Era)—165=] 156 
B.C. ; rather it belongs to the last quarter of the first century B.C. 
ot to the beginning of the first century A.D. Moreover, no other 
instance of the epigtaphical or literary use of the Mautya Era is 
found. Under the circumstances, there is no justification for 
holding the view that the Mauryas founded an era which was 
used after them.7 

1: Hathigumpha and three other inscriptions. 

* Arch. Sur. Ind. Report, 1905-06. 

` «3 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pp. 243-244. 

“Ind. Ant, Vol. X, List of Brahmi Ins., p. 161. 

- 5 Barly History of India, p. 207, No. 2. 

© Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 210. 

"R. D. Banerjee stuck to the reading of Indraji and Konow. 
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The Inscriptions of the Sakas of South-West India (the Ksaharatas 
of Maharastra and the Mahaksatrapas of Ujjaytnī) 
The following ate a few illustrative specimens : 


Texts English Translation 
(i) aH ¥ofR Fara In the month of Vaisakha in the 
ara 1! year forty second (of the Saka Era). 


(ii) att Yo +3 Fa 1? (This pious gift was) made in the 

yeat fortysixth (of the Saka Era). 

(iii) ad fēdarā sot? On the second day of the dark 
wT agoa fadma- fortnight of the month Phalguna in 
am the year fifty second (of the Saka 

Era). 

(iv) weremmaer...mxare On the first day of the dark half 
ag gaala vo of Margasirsa in the seventy second 
aniaiti-age s- year (of the Saka Era) during the 
af 14 reign of Mahaksatrapa Rudtadaman... 

(v) wxfiger ad fagax In the moment of the constellation 
qi goo+3aara- Rohini on the fifth day of the 
q demi bright fortnight of the month 
Aeir aaa aga 15 Vaisakha in the one-hundted and 

third yeat (of the Saka Era) during 
the reign of Rudrasimha. 

(vi) ad %o0+20+v This Stone-pillar of Rudtasena (was 
"UIEUR-geW 4 erected) on the fifth (day) of the datk 
equa ad ara (6 fortnight of the month Bhddrapada 

in the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh year (of the Saka Era). 


1 Nasik Cave Inscription of the reign of Nahapāna. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, 
p. 82ff. No. 12. 


2 Junnar Cave Inscription of the time of Nahapāna, Arch, Sur. W. India, 
Vol. IV, p. 103. 


2 Andhau Stone Inscriptions of the time of Rudradaman, Ep. Ind., Vol. 
Vol. XVI, 23f. 


4 Junagardh Bock Inscription of Rudtadāman 1, Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 
428. 


5 Ganda Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasirha I, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, 
p. 235. 


6 Garha Stone Inscription of Rudrasena I, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, p.. 238. 
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Texts English Translation 
| (vii) sftavadum z- On this tenth day of the dark 


usatfiafgat I- fortnight of the month Sravana 

fr daat ada during the thirteenth victorious” 

aaao ami- and prosperous (regnal) year (of 
Raigar Sridharavatman) in the two hundred 
20+? I! and first yeat (of the Saka Era). 

i 

| 

| 


11. The Main Features of Dating 
(1) The inscriptions are dated in a regular and conti- 
nuous era, beginning from the yeat 42 to the year 
201 of the same era. 
| (2) In the earlier insctiptions the system of dating is rather 
i simple; in no. (i) only the yeat and the month are 
mentioned and in no. (ii) only the year is given. 

(3) From the insctiption no. (iii) dating is detailed. Instead 
of seasons mentioned in the Andhra-Satavahana ins- 
criptions we get the names of months, Phalguna, Marga- 
Sirsa, Vaišākha, Bhādrapada, Šrāvaņa etc. 

(4) Instead of the numbers of fortnight in a particular 

i season, as given in the Andhra-Satavahana Inscrip- 
tions, two fottnights—(i) bahulu (dark) and (2) suddha 
(bright) ate mentioned in these inscriptions. 

(5) A new word ‘Vata’ for ‘day’ is used in some of the 
inscriptions. 

(6) In some of the inscriptions uaksafra (constellation) 
and muhiirta (moment) are also given. 

(7) In some of the inscriptions the continuous eta used 


for dating is vaguely linked up with the reign of the 
rulers. 


(8) In the inscription No. (vii) both regnal era with its 
adjuncts (which were carried on to the Gupta period) 
and the continuous eta are given. 


1 Kanakhera Stone Inscription of Sridharavarman, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, 
p. 232. ; 
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12. The Era Used: The Saka Era 

Now the question is: what is the era used in these ins- 
ctiptions? Obviously it was not an Indian era. The contem- 
potaties of the Ksahatātas and the Ksatttapas, the Andhra- 
Šātavāhanas, dated their inscriptions in their regnal years ; they 
did not use any regular and continuous era. They would not 
use the Krta Era founded by the Mālavas of Avanti whom they 
defeated and replaced for the same reason as the Muslims would 


not use the Vikrama Era or the Saka Era in India. Under the | 
circumstances, the conclusion is irresistible that the Šakas of 
Maharastra, Kāthiawāra and Avanti adopted their own era, 


though they followed the details of the system of Indian dating. 
Now the next question is: who was responsible for the foundat- 
ion of the Saka Era? On this point the Jain tradition in India is 
quite clear. In the Kā/akāchārya-Kafhā given in the Prabhāvaka- 
charita it is distinctly stated that the Sakas founded their won 
era, having killed a descendant of that Rājā (Viktāmaditya), 
one hundred and thirty-five years after Vikramaditya accession 
to power! By calculation this event took place in (57 B.C. 
+135=) 78 A.D. As the era was founded at Avanti Chastana 
was evidently the founder of this eta. According to the Junagadh 
Rock Inscription of Rudtadaman,2 his grandfather Chastana 
was the first Malāksartapa of tis dynasty and he had every 
justification for starting a new era. As the Saka dynasty of 
| Avanti was the most powerful and famous in S. W. India, the 
i neighbouring Saka dynasty of Maharastra adopted the era started 
i by the former. 

During the early centuries of this era the word ‘Saka’ is 
not found associated, with it. The words used are, generally 
‘varse and, rarely "savzvatsare both meaning ‘in the year. In 
the insctiptions ranging from Saka Era 500 to 1262 we get the 
following phrases to indicate its connection with the Šakas: 


1 amat dasa area fexmsfr g | | 
wm at fanaa: MAAT 11¢0 | 
E GE NM MN E 
TA XII Arad Seay IRAE: CHI: TH: 142 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 426. 


. 
| 
| 
š 


A 
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(i) asgen (the era of the coronation of the 
daca! Saka king) 

(ii) sequía (The era of the Saka king) 

(iii) squid (the eta of the Saka king) 

(iv) artates4 (the time [—era] of the Saka king) 
(v) aaia (the Saka era) 
(vi) a6 (the Sake [er a]) 
(vii) are? (the era [derived from the Saka 
king) 


From the above-guoted extracts it is evident that up to the 
twelfth century A. D. the Saks Era was regarded as founded by 
some Saka king and the word ‘Salivahana’ was not associated 
with it. It was only later that the era came to be called Salivahana- 
Saka or Saka-Salivahana. The earliest documents—iterary and 
epigraphical—with the dating of which the name of Salivahana 
is accociated, belong to the fourteenth century. The reason 
why the name of Silivahana was associated with the Saka era 
appeats to be this. In northern India the era, which was originally 
called ‘Krta’ and subsequently *Malava', came to be called “Vikrama 
Era’ due to the changes in the political psychology of the people 
In the South the word ‘Saka’, which was an adjective of ‘era’ 
in the phrases ‘Saka-urpati-rajyablisehasanivatsara’, Saka-urpa-kāla, 
(3 RRRA trary Tag UAT | 

Ind. Ant. Vol. X, p. 58. 
2 qatar wgferarfax gzaradtāg | 

Ind., Ant. Vol. VI, p. 73. 
3 aiaa at fataafrg erdtāg Ind., Ant, Vol. XII, p. 16. 
$ TTU sm SR | Ep. Ind., Vol. NI, p. 109. 
5 ap dad ¢32 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 56. 
6 gg 944 Keilhorn, L. I, S. I., p. 63 No. 348. 
7 a %%3C qua da | Ep. Vol. I, p. 343. 
8 The Kalpa-pradipa of Jinaprabhasūri. The work is assignable to 


C. 1300 A.D. The author says that Satavahana (Salivahana) of Prati- 
sthana, after defeating Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, started his own era. 
See J.4.S.B.B., Vol. X, p. 132-35; qranfeaiet aH $36; The 
' Harihara-gaon inscription of the Yādava king Bukkaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara (Keilhorn, Literary Inscription of South India, p. 78, No. 455), 
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«Goba-samvaP, Saka-kala’ etc., in course of time came to 
denote ‘year’ itself and the political consciousness that once one 
part of India was dominated by the Sakas disappeared. From 
among historical personalities the only name that sutvived in the 
Deccan was that of Šālivāhana! (equally applicable to Hala ot 
Gautamiputra Satakarni) which could catch the imagination of 
the litetateuts and the people. Under the citcumstances, on the 
pattern of the North, the name of Salivahana came to be associated 
with the Saka Era, which made this era respectable not only in the 
south but all over India. 

13. The Inscriptions of the Indo-Bactrians. 

Very few inscriptions (except on coins) of the Indo-Bactrians, 
have been discovered and seldom dated. Only two specimens 
ate given below: 

Texts English Translation 
() eeen ma On the fourteenth day of the month 
HEAT fara vv Kārtika in the reign of the great 
+Y%+%+% 2 king Menandet. 

(ii) aà damā v+} On the twenty-fifth day of the 

Aga uaa feat month Vuisakha in the fifth year 
qafaaa 1? (during the reign of Menander). 


14. Era, whether Regnal or Continuous 

The year used in the above-mentioned inscriptions is 
obviously tegnal. Menander was Greek by nationality and 
Buddhist by religion. But the year used by him cannot be assigned 
either to the Seleucidian Era founded by Seleukos in 312 B. C. 
ot to the Buddha Era which started from 483 B. C., even if the 
figures representing hundreds are dropped. The months used 
here are purely Indian, Kartika and Vaifa&/a, and not Macedonian 


or Gteek ones, some of which are used in the inscriptions issued 


! According to the Prabandha-chintamapi (p. 28) ‘Salivahana’ is one 
of the names of Hala: arfwatgd-aiealen-are argued -ud ro rg- 
MAASAI AEA ATTA | 

2 3 > 
Shinkot Steatite Casket Inscriptions of the regin of Menander, Ep. Ind., 


Vol. ; ; M 
3 A XXIV, p.7; the year mentioned in the beginning has disappeared. 
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. under the reigns of the Sakas and the Kusanas. This fact makes 


the possibility of the use of a Greek or Seleucidian Era all the 
more remote. 


15. The Inscriptions of the Saka-Pahlavas (Scytho-Parthians) of 
N. W. India 


(1) safra 


(di) 


(C) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Texts 

AEIKATU 
aera TAT o +2 
eua ae s feat g 1! 


Ro Re Red to 
YY Wgun g- 
aa ATA TAA Wu 
fà dat vt 12 
"QUID WSS FT 
Ro +% ++? da- 
era RÀ 2 0 0+ 
Ree aaa AAT 
fad get qd uev 
qa i? 

do 2X ooze 
+ ? + ATA FT 
fe "cH % NEU 
TATA verfi 4 
dat” 2X Yoo 
HR+ o P Y sin 
Hama waa feat 
Ifa Ro HHR 


English Translation 
On the ninth day of the second 
month of the season Hemant (Pausa) 
in the yeat 72 during the reign of 
Svāmi Mahaksatrapa Sodàsa. 
On the fifth day of the Greek 
month Panemos during the reign of 
Maharaja Maues the Great in the 
yeat 78. 


On the metitorious first day of the 
dark fortnight of the month Vai- 
Sakha in the year 103 (of an un- 
known era) during the 26th regnal 
year of Gondophatnes. 


On the frst day of the month 
Šrāvaņa in the year 122 (of an 
unknown era). during the reign of 
Maharaja Kusaņa. 

On the twenty-third day of the 
first Sravana (ot of the month 
Sravana during the reign of Azes) 
in the year 134 (of an unknown eta). 


1 Mathura Votive Tablet of the reign of Sodasa, Ep. Ind., Vol. YI, p. 199. 

2 Taxila Copper-plate Inscription of Patika, Konow, Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. 
II, i. p. 28. 

? Takht-i-Bahi Stone Inscription of Gondopharnes, Sten Konow, Corp. 
Ins. Ind., Vol. TI, I, p. 62. 


4 Panjtar Stone Inscription of a Kugaūa king, Sten Konow, Corp. Ins. 


Ind., 


II, i, p. 70. 


* Kalawan Copper-plate Inscription, Ep. Ind., Nol. XXI, p. 259 


25 
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(vi) TUX Roo +30 + On the fifteenth day of the month 
goH% ++ 298 of the first Āšādha in the year 
asu uaa feat 136 (of an unknown era). 
joy 

(vii) do 2o teo +32 + In the year 187 (of an unknown 
RoFRofRof¥-+ era) during the reign of Maharaja 
e+2+e mgoa Uvimikastusa. 
sfair | 

(viii) & YX oo +3 + In the year 191 (of an unknown 
RoFRofRo+ fo era) during the reign of Jihonika, 


+? AES a the Ksatrapa of Chuksa, the son 
ga RiAir gega of Mahdrdja......... 
JATA 1? 


16. The System of Dating followed in the Scythio-Parthian Inscriptions 


(1) A regular era is used in these inscriptions from the 
year 724 to the year 191 of the same. 

(2) With the regular and continuos era the reign of the 
king or governor is also mentioned, generally without 
mentioning the regnal year. 

(3) In some cases the regnal year is also mentioned. 

(4) The number of year and the number of days are 
otdinarily mentioned in figures, but very often in 
figures and words both. Generally the names of 
seasons and months are given. Sometimes we come 
across Macedonian months, obviously used by foreign 
donots, in place of Indian ones. 

(5) Some times the fortnight of the month is also given. 

(6) Some times only the number of yeat and the name of 


reigning king alone are mentioned ; others details ate 
dropped. 


m EE n REC DOE EE 


i 
| 
i 
i 
1 


1 Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription of a Kusana king, Sten Konow, Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 295. 


* Khalste Stone Inscription of Uvimikostusa, Sten Konow, Corp. Ins. 
Ind., Vol. II, i, p. 81. 


* Taxila Silver Vase Inscription of Jihoņika, ibid, p. 82. 
4 The earliest Kharosthi inscription is the Maiva insctiption dated 58. 
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(7) Abbreviation 4 or 4 for dau, ft for fae, « for we 
ate used. : 

(8) The order of the different constituents of dating is 
not fixed as yet. 


(9) Obviously the system is earlier and less developed 


than the system followed by the Šātavāhanas and the 
Šakas of S. W. India. 


——5—————— Pr ( 


17. An Early Saka Era. 


To which era should the years mentioned in the above 
quoted inscriptions be referred ? Before answering this question 
| one fact should be borne in mind. The entire group of these 
= inscriptions, on the basis of paleography and style, can be assigned 
to the pre-Kusana age and also to the period before the Ksaharāta- 
Sakas of S. W. India and the imperial Andhra-Satavahanas, whose 
inscriptions are found in the Western Ghats. "These years cannot 
be referred to the Saka Era started from 78 A.D. or to the era 
founded by Kaniska c. 120 A.D., because in both the cases the 
rule of the Scythian kings mentioned in these inscriptions will 
fall during the Kusana and the post-Kusaņa periods of Indian 
history, which is impossible. Nor these years can be referred 
to the Maurya (c. 321 B.C.), the Seleucidian (c. 312 B.C.), the 
old Saka (c. 550 B.C.) or the old Parthian (c. 259 or 249 B.C.) 
era, because in this case the Sakas would become contemporaty of 
the later Mauryas, the Suügas and the Bactrians in India, which 
will militate against the well-established sequence in Indian 
histoty. 


| 
| 
| 


From the earliest date (58) used in the early Scythian 
inscriptions it can be inferred that the Scythians invaded India 
not long before that date. Obviously the era in question was 
founded by the Sakas to commemorate their first invasion of 
India. According to the Jain pattāvalis and the Kalakachdrya- 
kathā given in the Prabhavakacharita Vikramaditya drove the 
Sakas out of Avanti after they had ruled over the latter for fourteen 
Ot four years. Thus the first invasion of India by the Sakas can 
be assigned to c. 57 plus 14 or 4—71 or 61 B.C. The victory of 
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the Sakas in 71 or 61 B.C. occasioned the foundation of an eta 
which can be called an Early Saka Era. In their first attempt 
of conqueting India the Sakas lost their ground in Avanti but ; 
a branch of them survived in N. W. India and continued to use 
the Saka Era founded in 71 ot 61 B.C. The year 191 of this era 
marks the end of the reign of Wima Kadphises and the beginning 
of the reign of Kaniska in c. 71 B.C.+191=120 A.D. When 
the Sakas, under the leadership of Chastana, occupied Avanti 
for the second time they founded the latest Saka Era in 78 A.D., 
which was used by the Sakas of S. W. India and later on adopted 
by the Indians. : 


18. The Kusana Inscriptions from the reign of Kaniska 


Kaniska founded an era and this started an independent 
system of dating. A new specimen of inscriptions following 
this system are given below: 


Texts English Translation 


(i) Farrer after 
Ho 3% 3 fiaa wi 


(i) agru agua 
SAA MATA Yo 
fr 2 fe 3 7 


(ii) mamei verfrerer 
agaa au 
dae Ugād Fo 
got? aghaner 
waa feay aafaer 
fe RoHs +Y 13 


On the twenty-second day of the 
third fortnight of the season Hemanta 
in the year 3 of Maharaja Kaniska. 


On the ninth day of the second 
fortnight of the season Grisma 
(summer) in the year 10 of 
Maharaja Devaputra Kaniska. 


On the twenty-eighth day of the 
month Ddisios (—Jyaistha) in the 
year 11 of Kaniska, the great king, 
the lord of kings, the son of gods. 


1 Saranath Buddhist Image Inscription of Kaniska, Ep. Ind, Vol. VIII, 


p. 1736. 


2 British Museum Stone Inscription of Kaniska I, Ep, Ind., Vol. IV, p. 240. 


3 Sri Vihar Copper-plate Inscription of Kaniska I, Sten Konow, Corp. 
Ins. Ind., Vol. II, i, p. 141. 
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(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(x) 
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Wo ?o--? auzu 
wu fa 20 SATT 
pfr tafe it 


aiaa waa feat 
(€—— ēra 
BUCH |? 


Aaa XTSIÉTZI- 
wa apa ne 
afra do 2o+¢ 
& few? 


samt xo + c qferi 
fadi oc -gaga 
grfgru gfaesea 14 


agaa ga 
gfaenur do Ro 3 
Tefeecr 


AREA RTA 
agaa ARTA af- 
Sqgau FE da- 
KAT waked Ho 
RofRo Pe Woe 
waa feat 9 16 


On the twentieth day of the month 
Asédha and the constellation U?farā- 
piālgunī in the year 11 during the 
reign of Kaniska. 

On the twentieth day of the month 
Kartika in the year 18 during the 
reign of Kaniska. 


On the fifth day of the first fort- 
night of the season Hemanta in the 
year 28 of the Kaniska era during 
the reign of Sai Vāsiska, the great 
king, the lord of kings, the son of 
gods. 

On the first day of the (Great) 
month Gorpois (=Bhddrapada) in the 
year 28 of the Kaniska era (during 
the reign of Huviska), 

One the eighth day of the first fort- 
night of the season Gr7swa (summer) 
in the year 33 of the Kaniska era 
during the reign of Huviska, the 
great king, the son of gods. 

On the first day of the month 
Jyestha in the year 41 of the Kaniska 
era duting the reign of Kaniska 
(ID, the son of Vāsiska, the Kaiser, 
the great king, the lord of kings, 
the son of gods. 


1 Zeda Ins. of Kaniska I, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 11. 

2 Manikiala Stone Inscription of Kaniska I, Ston Konow, Corp. Ins. Ind., 
Vol. II, i, p. 1 496. 

3 Sanchi Buddhist Image Inscription o£ Vasiska, Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 369-70. . 

^ Mathura Stone Inscription of Huviska, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 60f. 

5 Mathura Buddhist Image Inscription of Huviska, Ep. Ind., Vol. VIU, 
p. 181. 


8 Ara Stone Inscription of Kaniska IT, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 143. 
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(x) wem gaa On the nineteenth day of the 
mm Yo ča? second month of the season Varsa 
fe lo +8 1t (=Bhädrapada) in the year 48 of 

the Kaniska era during the reign 
of Maharaja Huviska. 

(xi) aaa aTgzaera On the twelfth day of the first dark 
co ma t f fortnight of the season Hemanta 
go 4R (winter) in the year 80 of the 

Kaniska era during the reign of 
Maharaja Vasudeva. 


19. The main features of dating in the Kaniska-group Kusana 
inscriptions 

(1) There is a continuous era used from the year 3 falling 
in the teign of Kaniska I up to the year 80 during 
the reign of Vasudeva. 

(2) It appears that Kaniska used his regnal years for dating, 
which was continued by his successors. This resulted 
into a regular era. 

(3) In the majority of inscriptions dating consists of (i) 
the name of the reigning king, (ii) the numbet of 
year preceded by the word ‘samvatsara’, (ili) the name 
Of season or the month (sometimes Greek months 
are given) and (iv) the number of day in the month. 

(4) In a few inscriptions constellations are also men- 
tioned. 

(5) In some inscriptions the name of the king with political 
titles comes after the details of dating. 

(6) The system of dating is similar to that followed in 
the insctiptions of the Andhra-Satavahanas and the 
Šakas of S. W. India. 


20. The Foundation and the Identification of the Kaniska Era. 
The year third of the era falling in the reign of Kaniska 


suggests that he founded the era by replacing the Kadphises 


z Er Musenm Jain Image Inscription o£ Huviska, Ep. Ind., Vol. X, 
p. 112. 


* Mathura Image Ins. of Vasudeva, Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 392, No. 24. 
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group of kings and by establishing a new line of rulers in c. 120 
A.D. In utter disregard of Indian traditions Western scholars 
identified the era founded by Kaniska first with the Vikrama 
Era founded in 57 B.C. and then with the Saka Era started from 
78 A.D. Now these identifications have been given up, specially 
in view of the fact that the era founded by Kaniska died in its 
own home in N. W. after brief career of about 100 years and 
it was again replaced by the Early Saka Era founded in c. 71 B.C. 
in which were dated the inscriptions from 303 to 399. The 
Early Saka Era in the North, however, was replaced by the 
Malava and the Gupta Eras. 


me m RS Sd 


21. The Inscriptions of the Republics and other Peoples and Kingdoms 
| of Rājasthāna and Avanti-Ākara (Madhya-Bharata) 
Some most representative instances ate given below: 
Texts English Translations 
(i) saida On the full moon day of the month 
aqu: 20od-£o-- Chaitra in the year 282 of the Krta 


2 da quem i 
(ii) ew fe (sd:) Roo 
oof’ Ga qae 
qa qus? 
(iii) Fat (Het) fg Roo + 
go +4 erem (7) 
ao qe fe 3 
(iv) mw fg 300g7-30+ 
4 AU (sdss)araur 
qst 1 
(v) Bay agi aad 
caseras Xoo + 
Zoé mem (3) 
Igo TAAT * 


Era. 

On the fifteenth day of the bright 
half of the month Chaitra in the 
year 284 of the Krta Era. 

On the fifth day of the bright half 
of the month Palguna in the year 
295 of the Krta Era. 

On the fifteenth day of the bright 
half of the month Jyestha in the 
year 335 of the Krta Era. 

On the fifteenth day of the dark 
fortnight of the month Phdlguna in 
the year 428 of the Krta Era. 


1 Nandsa Yupa Inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII. 


2 Barnala Inscription. - 


3 Badva Yupa Inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 52; 


4 Barnala Inscription. 
5 Vijaigadha Inscription. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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ATG TTT 
sat sai- 
areata EISI 
KATRA TI | 

fat arrats ROT 
dH aed d 
area mafaa 
ATE ARAA | 
faafaa 
ŠTATA |l 
AE JA 
mafa asī 1? 


(viii) Tg AIT amat 


DIREEEJEEIf a Ra g | 
CETESITHTA fere 11 


uatudievaamat |4 


(x) agram! aufer 


PEA ANAA 
dz GT faarat 
aama fafai 
«rz Afega Tā 


x 


fager sir ar |5 


On the auspicious fifth day of the 
bright half of the month Āšvina 
in the year 461 of the Krta Era 
traditionally used by the Malavas. 


On the thirteenth day of the bright 
half of the month Pausa when 493 
years had elapsed from the foundat- 
ion of the Mālavagaņa. 


‘Five hundted autumns, together 
with ninety less by one, having 
elapsed from the foundation of the 
(Mālava Republic), 
and being written down for the 
knowledge of time in the season 
Vasanta (spring). 

In the year 795 of the Malava lords. 


Mālava-gaņa 


Eight (vasu) hundred and ninety 
eight years according to the era 
known as Vikrama-kala, on the 
second day of the bright half of 
the month Vaisékha, falling on 
Sunday, when the moon was on 
the Rohini constellation and in the 
auspicious Sivsha-yoga. 


1 Mandasor Inscription, Ep. Ind, Vol. XII, p. 320. 


* Mandasor Inscription of Kumārgu 
pta and Bandhuvarman, Fleet ` 
Ins. Vol. II, p. 816. Rs 


3 Mandasor Inscription of Ya$odhatman alias Visnuvardhana, Fleet, Crop. 
Ins. Ind., Vol. WI, p. 1924. 


4 Kapasva Inscription of Sivagana, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 59 
5 Dhaulapur Inscription of Chandamahasena. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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(xi) aea-ror9ovai When nine hundred years together 


qefaad-daccadiag with thirty-six, according to the 
aag su aaīfag |! Mālava-kāla (Era) had passed, in 
the season Madhu (spring). 

(xii) wa-fift-tre-afea When nine (vanda) hundted and 
fame? at g seven (giri) ty-three (Rama) years of 
afar 12 the Vikrama Era had elapsed, in 

the pure month (Jyestha or Āsādha). 

(xiii) ma-a $103 On the third day of the bright 
ream (A) sprewsr- half of the month Phālguna in the 
adtar 3 year 1103 of the Vikrama Era. 

22. The System of Dating 

(1) There is a regular and continuous era used from the 
year 282 to the year 1103 and onwards. 

(2) The same era is called Krta, Malava and Vikrama 
in the successive periods. 

(3) The three eras named above are co-eval and identical. 

(4) In actual dating in early inscriptions first the name 
of the era, then the number of the year, next month, 
fortnight and date are mentioned; in some of the 
later inscriptions week-days, constellations and yogas 


are also given. 

(5) In some of the later and metrical inscriptions the above 
order is changed ; first the number of year, then the 
name of the era and next date, month, season etc. are 
given. 

(6) From the ninth century onwards in some of the ins- 
criptions the number of year is represented by words 
symbolising numbers (see Nos. x and xii). 

23. The Origin and Identity of the Krta, the Malava and the Vikrama 
Erast 

On the ground of astronomical calculation and regional 

considerations eminent scholars have come to the conclusion 


1 Gyaraspur Inscription. = 

2 Bijapur Inscription of Rāstrakūta Vidagdharāja. 

3 Osia (Jodhpur State) Inscription. 

4 This section has been adopted from the author’s another work, 


Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, pp. 5-9. 
26 
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that the Krta era, the Malava era and the Vikrama era are co-eval 
and identical, all the three starting from 57 B.C.! when the identity 
of these eras is established, it becomes, quite clear that the era 
founded by Vikramaditya has been current during the past twenty 
centuries. But a very cogent question may be advanced: Tf 
the founder of the era was Vikramaditya, why is it not named 
after him during its early career and it is first called as the Krta 
era and then it is known as the era of the Mālava people ot te- 
public or Mālava lords and lately it is designated as Viktama era ? 
The question is, however, capable of an easy solution which 
can be explained as follows: 


The Early Omission of the Name ‘Vikrama Explained. 

Vikramaditya was the leader of a republic (ganamukhya) 
and not an absolute monarch.? Though he was mainly instru- 
mental in the foundation of the era, he could not claim the sole 
credit for it. In a republican type of state the gana (the 
congtegation of people) is more important than the individual 
leader howsoever influential he might be. Great achievements, 
like success in a war, were shated by the entire gaya (republic), 
as there was a fear of dissension, in case one single individual 
aspired to claim them. Under the circumstances, the era was to 
be named after the Malava-gana (of which Vikramaditya was 
the leader) The era was started to commemorate the victoty 
of the Malava Republic against the batbarous Sakas whose ex- 
pulsion from India freed the country from foreign invasion and 
inaugurated an era of peace and prosperity, which, figuratively, 
might be regarded as Kriayuga (Golden Age). So, the era was 
first significantly called as Krta. Krta is not only a chronological 
division.of time in Hindu astronomy but also a conceptual term 
denoting a virtuous and happy age. This is borne out by a verse 
found in the Aifareya-Brākmana. The verse can be translated 
thus : ‘The sleeping is K/i ; the yawning is Dvāpara ; the standing 
is retā and the marching onward is Krta,! 


X ub c The era, when the 


1 Dr. A. S. Altekar, Sahyadri, October, 1943 ; Nūgri-Prachārini Patrikā, 
Vikramānika, Samvat 2000. 


* Raj Bali Pandey, Vikramaditya of Ufiayini, Chapters VI & VIII, 
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people of India under the leadership of the Malava-gana were 
up and marching in the defence of their country against their 
enemies and were enjoying the fruits of their success, can aptly 
| be called Krta.! 

India, free from foreign invasion, enjoyed peace and ptos- 
petity for 135 years from 57 B.C. (when the era was founded) 
to 78 A.D. At the end of this period the Sakas again started 


their invasions and in the absence of an able leadership in the 
country they occupied the whole of Sindhu, Surastra and Avanti. 
But though the territories of Avanti were lost to the Malavas, 
they survived the catastrophe as a people and cherished for a 
few centuries more, the hope of regaining Avanti and re- 
establishing the Kr/a-juga (Golden Age) once again. They 
| shifted ‘to’ the north-east of Avanti, carved out a new Mālava 


—-—_- 


territory? and the era founded in 57 B.C. was still called Krta. 

They continued their struggle with the Sakas, but owing to the 

disintegration of their power they were not able to restore their 

lost territories and prestige. This rendered a rude shock to their 

dream of the Kr/a-yuga: The name Kr/a was dropped from the 
| era. But, as the Mālava-gaņa was alive, the era was still remem- 
bered as to commemorate the firm foundation of the Malava 
republic in 57 B.C. when the Sakas were defeated. It came to 
be called the Mālava era. the era of the Mālava-gaņa, the Malava 
people and the Malava lords. 

From the fourth and the fifth centuries of the Christain era 
there was .a new development in Indian history, which was 
eventually responsible for the change of the name of the era from 
the Malava era to the Vikrama era. When the Gupta power 
was rising in the first half of the fourth century, the Malavas were 
still a powerful republic beyond. the west-south horizon of the 
Gupta kingdom. They head the list of a number of republics 
whom the great conqueror Samudragupta subjugated but spared 


tafe: garai wate der] ara: | 
Isa waft pi aA <a ll VIL. 15. 
2 agar aae Ted aaa (fra) ava- aT 
Nandsa Yupa Inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, 
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gupta Vikramāditya adopted a sternet attitude towards these 
republics. He annexed and finally exterminated them. T Boy 
are no longet heard of from this time. The Gupta empire 
engulfed them and spread over Malava, Rajputana and Central 
India. The Guptas had their own era starting from 319-20 A.D. 
But the ideal of freedom, for which the Malavas stood still 
possessed the mind of people in Malava and Rajasthan areas. 
They continued to use the Malava era inspite of the Gupta rule 
and even the great Gupta emperor Kumātagupta was compelled 
to recognize the Malava era in those areas. The Hūņas destroyed 
the Gupta empire in the sixth century A.D. and the hope of the 
Krta-yuga was altogether lost by the Indians. The Guptas were 
soon forgotten by them, but the Mālavas lingered in their 
memoty, as their history had a greater vitality of sutvival in 
their political ideal of freedom from foteign domination, their 
sactifices and tribulation in this cause and in the towering 
personality of their leader Viktamāditya. The eta of the 
Malavas ovetlived Gupta imperialism and continued in the name 
of the Mālava-gaņa, the Mālava people and the Malava lords. 

By the eighth and the ninth centuries A.D. absolute 
monarchy, with all its implications, became an established 
institution in India. The very conception of a republican state 
passed beyond the horizon of the mind of the Indians. In the 
last decade of the ninth centuty the Malava-gana was entirely 
merged into the luminous personality of Vikramaditya, whose 
memory was still enshtined in the popular mind, and the era 
was called after him. Vikramaditya himself came to be regarded 


as a king and the era was some times called the era of the king 
Vikrama or Vikramaditya. 


j 
them as subordinate allies.! The next ambitious king Chandra- 


| 
| 
| 
i: 
t 
| 


Sos This transference from republicanism 
to monarchism in popular mind is not unique in India. Who, 


except a few learned scholats, knows to-day that Lord Krsna 
was a republican leader and the fathe aE l Dn 
chief of a republic ? t of Lord Buddha was the 


Z manaa aE | 
Fleet : Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. WW, No. 1, pp. 1-27. 
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The omission of the Vikrama era in the astronomical 
works is capable of an easy explanation. Though the Sakas 
were repelled in their first attempt of invading India, they 
renewed their invasion in about 78 A.D. They conquered 
Avanti and made Ujjayini their capital. We also know from 
the Jain work Prabhdvaka-Charita that they started the Saka era 
in 78 A.D. In those days Ujjayini was a great seat of learning 
and a centre of astronomical researches. Astronomers, like 
other etudites, flocked to this city even under the Sakas. The 
Mālavas were dislodged from Avanti and pushed towards north- 
east and the city of Ujjayini was compelled to discontinue the 
era founded by the Malava and was forced to adopt the era started 
by the Sakas. During the long period of about three hundred 
years, when the Šakas were ruling over Avanti and Surastra, 
the Mālava era had hardly any chance of revival at Ujjayini. . The 
astronomers used the official Saka era. In the beginning they 
did so under compulsion. Later on it became fashionable and 
habitual. Further, some sanctity was attached to the Saka era 
when it came to be associated with ‘Salivahana which made it 
more populat than before. The Guptas conquered and ruled 
over Avanti for about a century and a half. The official era of 
the Gupta was their own. But the astronomers who had become 
consetvative by this time and wete psychologically reccnciled 
to the Saka-Sālivāhana era, persisted in its use and would not adopt 
the Gupta era. When the powet of the Guptas disappeared, 
the Mālava era was still current, but the astronomets would not 
change the mode of their dating. Such was the case not only 
in Central India and the Deccan where the Saka era became widely 
current and popular, but also in northern India where the Vikrama 
era assumed its present name and became universal. Astronomers 
and astrologers date their compositions in the Saka era as late 


Jā ši eS 
. m 


i 
i 
| 
Í 
f 
|. 
i 
| 


as the nineteenth century A.D. It was mainly due to their 
reconciliation to the Saka-Salivàhana era and partly due to the 
lack of proper political perspective in them. ! 


1 For the history of individual Indian astronomers from Aryabhatta to 
Govinda Shastri, see the Gaņakataratiņiņī of Sudtakara Dvivedi, Banaras. 
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The Starting Point of the Vikrama Era 
We can get the starting point of the Vikrama Era by 
collating the Kali, the Vikrama and the Christian eras. In the 
current year these eras have the following years behind them: 
Kali Era 5057 
Vikrama Era 2013-14 
Christian Era 1957 
Thus the Kali Era started in (5057—2015—) 3044, and 
the Vikrama Eta in (2014—1957=) 57 B.C. By adding 135 yeats 
to the Saka Era we get the Vikrama Era (1878 +135=) 2013-14. 
The year of the Vikrama Era starts in Northern India from the first 
day of the bright half of the month Chaitra, but in Gujrat and 
South from the first day of the bright half of the month Kārtika. 
The Vikrama year in the north is purnimanta (ending on full-moon 
day 15) while in the south it is amdufa (ending on dark 30 of the 
month) The Vikrama Era is current all ovet Northern India 
except in Bengal where Fasli Era (a modified form of Hijri Era) 
has been adopted. The era is used in Sutāstra and Andhra also. 
24. The Inscriptions of the Guptas, their Contemporaries and their 
Successors 
Curiously enough the most important official Gupta docu- 
ment, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta, is not 
dated. The first three members of the Gupta dynasty did not 
leave any record, dated or undated. Two dated inscriptions 
of Samudragupta have been discovered, but they have been 
proved as spurious and they belong to a date much later than 
that of Samudragupta. Dated inscriptions are found from the 
reign of Chandragupta II. 
Texts English Translation 
(i) Aaaa fam- On the fifth day of the bright half 
usar dat of the month first Asadha in the 
Persad aaa year 61 of the era traditionally 
nam (qa uftzat) current during the fifth victorious 
[amare art] aut regnal year of Sri-Chandragupta. 
sprzfz- tara |1 


1 Mathura Pillar Inscription of Chandragupta II, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 8 f. 
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(ii) darat co+2arge On the eleventh day of the bright 


ATA SIASPBIRRUT |1 


half of the month Asddha in the 
yeat 82 (of the Gupta Era). 


(ili) $e 9043 waqa On the fourth day of the month 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


feo v 2 


Taa AZT 
goo toi 


A RAIMA 
farsu sa-da aA 
aaa HUA BATT 
agu-fagd i 


ura (da) %00+ 
204% Ket (9) 
feo v THAT- 
AZRE AERIS ARTT- 
Aga qfadi- 


ga 5 


(vii) 


qaqa agdad- 
TI STHTATR Teat 
AAC | HATA TTA 
qrat faxrerariarc- 


daga 16 


H 


Vol. III, p. 25. 


to 


Ind., Vol. HI, p. 317. 
3 Dhanaidaha Copper-plate Inscription of Kue I, Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XVII, p. 2478. 
4 Karamadanda Stone Linga Inscription of the reign of Kumaragupta I, Ep. 
Ind., Vol. X, p. Tif. 
5 Damodarpur Copper-plate Inscription of the reign of Kumāragupta I, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 130f. 
9 Tumain Fragmentary Inscription of Ghatotkachagupta, Ind., Ant, Vol. 
XVIX, (1920), pp. 114-115. 


Bhadrapada, in the year 93 (of the 
Gupta Era). 

DO in the year thirteenth added 
to one hundred (of the Gupta 
Era). 

On the tenth day of the month 
Kartika in the year seventeen added 
to one hundred (of the Gupta Era), 
during the victorious reign of Sri 
Kumaragupta. 

On the seventh day of the month 
Phālguna in the year 124 (of the 
Gupta Era) when paramadaivata 
paramabhattāraka-mahārājādhirāja Šri 


Kumāragupta was the lord of the 
earth. 

When Kumāragupta was ruling over 
the earth and shining like the sun 
during one hundred together with 
sixteen (of the era) of the lords of 
the earth belonging to the Gupta. 
dynasty. 


Udaigiri Cave Inscription of Chandragupta II, Fleet: Corp. Ins. Ind., 


Sanchi Stone Inscriptions of Chandragupta II, Fleet: Corp. Ins. 
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(viii) saamaa gag On the sixth day, at night, of the 
pafgrāassfu - month Pransthapada in the year one 
ža, wal fàs- hundred increased by thirty and also 
qa qu) aS six more according to the calcula- 
aot faara wt tion of the Gupta Kala (Era). 

(ix saeua adg In the year one hundred increased 
taga wu by thirty and seven others also 
fusa Werte of the Gupta Era...... on the fitst 
Ar ATA T gata day of the first half of the 
guste |? month Vaisakha. 

(x) wata qai In the year 138 counted according 
arent 13 to the Gupta Era. 

(xi) A emana- In the month P/d/guna in the year one 
mafa- hundred followed by fottysix (of the 


qaasaalfeagazay Gupta Eta) during the prosperous 
crema |* and victotious teign of Skandagupta. 


(xii) ataā vem «ag: On the second day of the month 
qewnmmedt 1 fa Jestha in the year 154 of the Guptas 
zafa KATE af (Gupta Era), when Kumāragupta 
sas fedrarara 2 was protecting the earth. 

(xiii) qami anfia (On the seventh day of the month 
aaia ad Vaisakha, at the time of the cons- 
anmi fadi quu telation MZ/z belonging to the dark 
qaa i! [ aara- fortnight) when Budhagupta was 
aa -ammi 4$ ruling over the earth and one 
zara | | hundred years together with fifty- 

seven of the Guptas (Gupta Era) 
had elapsed. 


1 Junagadh Inscription of Skandagupta, Fleet: Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. TII, 
pp. 588. 

9 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 


4 Indor Copper-plate Inscription of Skandagupta, Fleet : Corp. Ins. Ind. 
Vol. II, p. 70f. 


5 Sarnath Stone Image Inscription of the reign of Kumāragupta II, Arch. 
Sur. Ind., A.R. 1914-15, p. 124. + 


6 Sarnath Stone Image Inscription of the reign of Budhagupta, Arch. Sur. 
Ind., A.R. 1914-15, pp. 124-125. 
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(xiv) do gootto+3 On the thirteenth day of the 
ame fe o+3 month Asddha, in the year 163 (of 
qaaa- the Gupta Era), when parama-dai- 
ARTIST CICER vata-paramablattāraka-mahārājādhirāja- 
pā qirda ii Sri Budhagupta was the lord of 

the earth. 


(xv) imania- On the twenty-fourth day of the 
maiaa gamae month Paga in the year 188 current 
agftafran-feaa i? (of the Gupta Era). 


(xvi) daaa gam On the seventh day of the dark 
gan-gan fortnight of the month Šrāvaņa in 
dax ee-bXe- pi the year 191 (of the Gupta Era), 
aran-ao fo en when king Sri-Bhanugupta was a 
frat swift great hero in the world equal to 
gar ust agragr4- Pārtha. 
aaisfaae: 113 


(xvii) do footho +8 On the seventh day of the month 
ara fo o | Magha in the year 150 (of the Gupta 
Era). 


(xviii) fefad dac Written on the tenth day of the 
maaa ama month Chaitra in the year one 
faaa garā 15 hundred together with ninety-three 

(of the Gupta Era). 


E Damodarpur Corpper-plate Inscription of the reign of Budhagupta, Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XV, p. 135f. 

2 Gunaighar Copper-plate Inscription of Vainyagupta, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. NI, p. 536. 

3 Brana Stone Pillar Inscription of the reign of Bhanugupta, Fleet: Corp. 
Ins. Ind., Vol. TU, p. 926. 

4 Pagarapur Copper-plate Inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 616. 

5 Khoh Coper-plate Inscription of Sarvanath, Fleet: Corp. Ins, Ind., Vol. 
TII, p. 1254, 
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(xix) aatnseadgi TAI 
qT xremqait sfrafa 
sagata -fasa - xiv 
IATA FA 
amag gatai I! 


(xx) qd vau — qfadi 
mar gti 
ATA serait di 
wreTT-[e8 «wm |? 


PALEOGRAPHY 


On the ‘thirteenth day of the bright 
half of the month Chaitra; in the 
Mahā-Ašsvayuja-Sanvatsara , in two 
centuties of years increased by nine ; 
in the glorious augmenting and 
victorious reign ; in the enjoyment 
of sovereignty by the Gupta kings, 
—on this (lunar day), (specified) 
as above by the year, month and 
day. 

On the tenth day of the month 
Phalenna, in the first year, when 
the Mahdrajadhirdja Štī-Tormāņa 
of wide fame and gloty was tuling 
over the earth. 


(xxi) amaaa maf- The month of Kartika, cool and 


gardi qafas za- 
asfaet afradara 
UÀ TARN J9- 
ITA | «rfrfu- 
aaaea 
TA -faa | 

"BIETER MA TA- 
qii fae afa n3 


(xxii) Ho Zootuop> 
AHTH 7 $04+4 £M 


1 Khoh Copper-plate Ins. of 
p. 1144. 


* Erana Stone Boar Inscription of Tormāņa, Fleet : 


II, p. 1591. 
® Gwalior Stone Inseriptoin 
HI, p. 1624. 


* Maliya Copper-plate īri 


fragrant with the prefume of the 
red lillies blossomed by the smile 
of the rays of the moon, having 
come, while the spotless moon was 
shining, in the fifteenth year of the 
augmenting reign of the bull among 
the kings, when that king, the 
remover of distress and possessed 
of large and pellucid eyes, was 
governing the earth. 

On the fifteenth day of dark fort- 
night of the month Vaigakha in the 
yeat 252 (of the Gupta Valabhi Era). 
Samksobha, Fleet : Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. TI. 


Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. 
of Mihirakula, Fleet : Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. 


iption of the Maharaja Dharasena Il, Fleet : 


Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. IH, pp. 164ff. 
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(xxiii) da (Haq) ¥oo+ On the fifth day of the bright 
40 4 (st) ws fortnight of the month Jyestha in 
q (a) aut the year 447 (of the Gupta-Valabhi 

: Era). 


25. The Main Features of Dating 

(1) A continuous and regular era is used in these inscrip- 
tions except those issued under the Hūņas. In early 
years the word ‘Gupta’ is not associated with the era. 

(2) In some of the inscriptions the yeat of the regular 
era and the regnal year of the reigning king both 
are given. 

(3) The details of dating consist of year, season, month, 
fortnight, date and some time constellation. 

(4) The dating in eulogistic and dedicative inscriptions 
is detailed, metrical and poetic; but in ‘the copper- 
plate grants shorter, simpler and in prose. 

(5) The Hüna intruderrs Toramāņa and Mihirakula used 
their own regnal years with other details of the Indian 
system of dating. 


(6) There is no strict uniformity in the system of dating. 


26. The Foundations and Currency of the Gupta Era 
The eta in question has been called ‘Gupta-Kala’, "Gupta- 

Prakāla and ‘Gupta-Varsa. Evidently the era was founded by 

some early Gupta king. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of 

Samudargupta the first and the second Gupta kings Sri Gupta 

and Ghatotkacha have been styled as mere ‘maharaja indicating 
| their subordinate position, whereas the third king Chandragupta 
has been given the title of "mahārājādhirāja, showing his soverign 
status. It is, therefore, inferred that the third king of the Gupta 
dynasty, Chandragupta I, founded the Gupta Era. The latest 
record of Chandragupta ll, the grandson of Chandtatupta I, is 
dated G.E. 93 and the earliest record of Kumaragupta I, the great 
~ 3 Alina Copper-plate Inscription of Siliditya VII, Fleet: Corp. Ins. Ind., 

Vol. TU, p. 1716. 


| 

i 
^ 
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grandson of Chandragupta I, is dated G.E. 96. Under the circum- 
stances, it can be safely maintained that Chandragupta died c. 
G.E.95. Thus for the reign-periods of three kings we get 95 yeats, 
in case we hold that the reign of Chandragupta I started from 
G.E.1. To some 95 years appear a bit too long a period for three 
reigns. But they should be reminded that three Moghal rulers 
Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan ruled for 102 years (1556- 
1658 A.D.). This fact supports the inference that it was quite 
possible for Chandragupta 1 to found the Gupta Era. 


What is the starting point of the Gupta Era? Here 
Alberuni comes to our help. He writes, “And as regards the 
Gupta era,—(the members of this dynasty), were, it is said, a race 
wicked and strong ; and so after they became extinct people dated 
by them. And it seems as if Valabhi was the last of them. And 
so the beginning of their era also is later than the Saka era (by) 
241 (years).:....So, then 1488 years of the era of Sri-Harsha are 
in correspondence with the year (of Yazdajird) that we have taken 
as a gauge; and 1088 of the Vikramaditya ; and 953 of the Saka 
era ; and 712 of the era of Valabhi, which is also the Gupta eta.”! 
According to the above-quoted statement the difference between 
the Saka era and the Gupta era is that of 241 or (953—722) years. 
The Saka was started in 78 A.D. Thus by calculation the initial 
year of the Gupta era was 241 plus 78—319 A.D. The year of the 
Gupta era starts from the first day of the bright half of the month 
Chaitra and ends on the full-moon day. In the inscriptions 
the years of this era are past years ; whenever they are AIG 
"vartamāna (current) they mean one more additional year.2 


27. The Valabhi Era 


The Valabhi era was the same as the Gupta Era current 
in Surastra. After the end of the Gupta tule there, the kings of 
Valabhi (capital town) adopted the Gupta era but ua it 
as Valabhi era. About this era Alberuni says, "And as regards 
the era of Valabhi,— who was the ruler of the city of Vats 


1 Sachau: A/beruni's India, Vol. I, p.7. 
* Ojha: Prachina Lipimālā, p. 175. 
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which was south of the city of Anhilvada by nearly thirty 
Jojanas,—its beginning was later than the Saka era, and substract 
from it the sum of the cube of six and the square of five; and 
there remains (the year of) the Valabhi".! By calculation the 
Valabhi era started from 78+6>+52=319 A.D., the same year 
from which the Gupta Era started. Hence both the eras were 


identical. 


28. The Inscriptions of the Vākātakas and their Contemporaries in 


the Deccan and the South 
(1) The Inscriptions of the Vākātakas 
Texts English Translation 
(i) ararot 3e-Fo On the fifth day of the first fort- 
smara qum faqu night of the season Hemanta (winter) 
4 2 in the regnal year 37 (of Vindhya- 
šakti II). 
(ii) sac ata (a) This grant was written in the thir- 
fofa arava I? teenth regnal year (of Prabhavati- 
gupta). 
* (iii) Baraat feaadfu On the thirteenth day of the bright 
sacer 2o+ half of the month Jyestha in the 
C SĀRTA areata regnal year 18 (of Pravarasena II), 
mue t : when Chitravatman was the com- 
mander-in-chief. 


(2) The Inscriptions of the Pallavas 
(i) arat «d fo On the fifth day of the sixth fort- 
frana set & night of the season Grisma (summer) 
fad tafi 4 1 in the regnal year 10 (of Siva-skand- 
varman). 


bie es is 
1 Sachau: -Alberuni’s India, Vol. TI, p. 7. 


2 Basin Copper-plate Inscription of VindhyaSakti II, Ind. Hist. urnā 
Vol. XVI, p. 182. 

3 Poona Copper-plate of Prabhāvatiguptā, Ep. Ind, Vol. XV, p. 414. 

4 Chammaka Copper-plate Inscription of Pravarasena IT, Fleet: Corp. Ins. 
Ind., Vol. III, p. 236ff. 

5 Mayidavolu Copper-plate Inscription of Sivaskandavatman, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. VI, p. 86ff. 
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| 
(ii) a (=) erase On the fifth day of the bright | 
gaat agi dure. fortnight of the month Vaišākha in 
aaa carat d the fourth (his own) victorious 
: regnal yeat of Simhavarman. 
(3) The Inscriptions of the Kadambas 
(Not dated) 
(4) The Western Gaiigas | 
(Not dated) | 
(4) sada Rots On the twenty-first day of the > 
dara fa 20+2 12 month Vaisakha in the augmenting 
regnal year 39 (of Indravarman). 
(if) TATA (da) In the prosperous and victorious 
qasma omar year 304 of the Ganga dynasty. | 
dast vain Aga 
gu (aiaa Af- 
ageraat) 1 
mga (dm) In the year 351 of the Ganga 
dao (M) amd dynasty. 
qeara (q) 
29. The Main Features of the System of Dating 
(1) The dynasties of the Deccan and the south dated theit 
documents in the regnal years of their tulets ; there is 
no use of a regular continuous eta either Vikrama, Y 
| 


Saka or Gupta. 

(2) In the details of dating they followed, naturally, the 
Andhra-Satavahana system. 

(3) The Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, who were more | 
allied to the North than to the Deccan and the South 
were influenced by the Guptas in the style and the 


1 Narasaraopet Copper-plate Inscription of Sirnhavarman, Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XV, p. 2544. 


2 Jirjingi Copper-plate Inscription of Indravarman, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, 
p. 286f. 


3 Inscription of Anantavatmadeva, Ep. Ind., Vol. IIT, p. 18. 
4 Inscription of Satyavarmadeva, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 12. E 


a 
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details of dating. 


Era.! 


But they used their own Gāngeya 


The Inscriptions of the Mankharis and the Pusyabhütis 


(i) anag Ted 
arfgafafētu | 
ag umbo Wet 
wa: Aaaf 112 


(ii) Haq 3042 atlas 
afa % 1 


(iii) ad Ro +4 ATMA 
afa 4 14 


(iv) daq 30+% sem 
gu apro fzdframam i? 


When six hundred autumns, 
increased by eleven (of the Malava- 
Vikrama Era) had elapsed, while 
the illustrious Iganavarman, who had 
crushed his enemies, was the lord 
of the earth. 


On the first day of the dark fort- 


night of the month Kartika in the 
regnal year 22 (of Šri-Harsa). 

On the sixth day of the dark fort- 
night of the month Margasirsa in 
the year 25 (of Šri-Harsa). 

On the second day of the bright 


fortnight of the month first Pausa | 


in the year 34 (of Sri-Harsa). 


The Main Features of the System of Dating 
(i) The Maukharis followed the metrical and poetic style 
of the Gupta system of dating.ó 
(ii) The Maukharis, however, did not adopt the Gupta Era. 
No name is associated with the year 611 mentioned 
in the Harha inscription of Īšānadeva.” But obviously 
it is neither the Saka Era nor the Gupta Era, because 


(Antiquities of India, p. 95) and c. 570 A.D. according to Ojha (Pra- 
chēna-Lipimālā, p. 176-177). But both the dates are conjectured. 
The style of the first of inscriptions of this dynasty quoted above indi- 
cates that the era was founded earlier. 


2 Harha Stone Inscription of Wanavarman, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 115. 
3 Banskhera Copper-plate Inscription of Farsa, Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 208. 
4 Madhuvan Copper-plate Inscription of Harsa, Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 72. 


5 Kielhorn: Inscription of Arhšuvarman of Nepal. The List of the 
Inscriptions of Northern India, p. 13, No. 530. 

6 Only the Harha Stone Inscription of léanavarman (Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XIV, p. 115) is dated. Other inscriptions of the Maukharis so far 
discovered are undated. 


7 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 155. 
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in either case Īšānavarman will come after Harsa, which 
is an impossibility. Under the circumstances the yeat 
611 can only be referred to the Malava Eta. This is 
perhaps the first instance of the Malava Era appearing 
almost in the once home-tertitory of the Guptas im- 
mediately after the end of their rule. The omission 
of the name Malava is also significant. The omission 
marks the mysterious psychological process through | 
which the tern "Mālava” was converted into Vikrama. ; 
(ii) The Pusyabhutis were even more independent of the 3 
Guptas than the Maukharis in the matter of dating. | 
Harga founded a regular era of his own; he changed 
the style from poetic to prosaic and cut down the 
combrous details of dating (see Nos. ii and iii) in his 


copper-plate inscriptions. 


32. The Harsa Era 

There is no doubt that the Harsa Era was founded by 
Sti Harsa, the greatest king of the Pusyabhiiti dynasty and the | 
last emperor of ancient India, though his name has never been | 
found associated with this era. As regards the strating point 


of this era Alberuni throws a welcome light upon it. He writes 
that he saw in a Kashmiri calender a statement according to 
which Hatsa flourished later than Vikramaditya by 664 years. 
We have no reason to doubt this statement. Thus the initial 
year of the Harsa Era will be 664—57=606—7=A.D. The 
Harsa Era was current in northern India and Nepal for about 
three hundred years before it was replaced by the Vikrama Era. 


33. Early Mediaeval Inscriptions 


Texts English Translation 

(i) daa 222e(ereqrafz) In the year 1226 (of the Vikrama 
gzfast stearic Era), month P/ā/guna, dark fortnight, 
Tea Ed | Thursday, constellation Hasta; yoga 


afgarafa drīma vrddhi, karana taittila. 
ap dfas gar 113 


HE Sachau, Alberum s India. 
2 Bijolia Inscription, J.A.S.B., Vol. LV, pp. 41-43, 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 
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dat 22e¢ Goad 
24 «at il 


RATE TT ar FT- 
«sp dac are WI 
qà ada am- 
fai maga- 
Travr darat Sieg: 
aad 44 are Ufa 
3 aa 12 


aad ¢ emer AA- 
pifi 4 |9 

Waq 22 aerated 
g rt 


SIST TETĀTT- 
W do 4? mafa 
as 
SIETA Tal 
aad fa-asa Ho UY 
daraāfa tx TŪ 16 


Waq $333 AmE- 
afe e Tara? 1” 


2 Gahadavala Inscription. 
3 Inscription of Madanapala, A.S.ā., Vol. LXIX, p. 112. 
^ Naihatti Grant of Ballalasena, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 159. 
5 Ep. Ind, Vol. XII, p. 29. 
9 Ibid. Vol. XII, p. 30. 
7 Semra Plates of Chandella Paramardideva, Ep. Inad., Vol. IV, p. 153. 


On Sunday, the 15th day of the 
dark fortnight of the month Pausa 


in the year 1166 (of the Vikrama 
Era). 


On Monday, the 3rd day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Magha 
in the year 1154 (of the Vikrama 
Era) in Vatanasi on the occasion 
of uttarājaņa samkrānti. 


On the fifth day of the month 
Chaitra in the year 8 (of the reign 
of Madanapāla). 


On the sixteenth day of the month 
of Vaisakh in the year 11 (of the 
reign of Ballālasena). 


On the 29th day of the month 
Bkādra in the year (past) 51 of the 
teign of Sti Laksmanasena. 


On Thursday, the 12th day of the 
dark fortnight of the month Vaisakha 
in the year (past) 74 of the reign 
of Sti Laksmanasena. 


On Thursday, the 7th day of the 
month Vaisakha in the year 1223 
(of the Vikrama Era). 


— 1 Imsription of Govindachandra, Ind. Ant, Vol. XVIII, p. 15. 
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(ix) A faster Te- 
qe Er -ETRRTAKT 
dara: rp AS, 
aus FAA Ts 08 
qierameat fafa 
faama? qati 
qåfùr 1! 


(x) mak dat 443 
Tag Tata 
um 12 


(xi) aaa Breve at 
afe 
sauaaadīri 
IHPIESUEC | 
Rafa aT- 
TSG EEIE TEN 
aT 
vari sue: 119 


(xii) frag fruge 


On the auspicious occasion of 
Mahavaigikha, Sunday, Parigha-Joga. 
Višākhā constellation, the 15th full 
moon day of the bright half of 
the month Vaisakha in the year 
1256 (of the Vikrama Era) in 
number (in words) when twelve 
hundred year increased by fifty-six 
of the Vikrama Era had passed. 


During the reign of Raja Šrimat 
Prthvideva in the year 893 of the 
Kalachuri Era. 


On Sunday, the first date in the 
bright half of the month Suchi 
(Jyestha ot Asadha), in the year 902 
of the Chedi Era duting the reign 
of Sti Gayakarpadeva. 


When thirty and three thousand 
five years joined with seven hundred 
and yeats, have passed since the 
Bharata wat to now, and when 
fifty and six and five hundred years 
of the Saka kings also have gone 
by in the Kali age. 


1 Bhopal plates of Udayavarman Paramai 
à āra, Ind. Ant., S : 
2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 84. nt., Vol. XIV, p. 254-5 


3 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, tp. 211. 


* Aihole Stone Inscription of the reign of Pulikesin TI Chalukya of Badami, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p- 1ff verses 33-34. 
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(xvi) 


(xvii) 
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amame (6) 


jaui dara 
ERUEIES EIE EEG 


dr mAg AAN- 
games 22 da INA- 
aaao 13 

att ARATAT- 
wag daaa [aur 
qia aANT 
arg dam i 

qà (sm) gov 
arifmak aert 
wur aafaa 
dure aq Cet D 


When the time of the Saka king 
consisting of eight hundred and 
twentyfour years has gone by, 
while the year named dumdubii, 
which overflows with kindness to 
mankind, is current. 


On Sunday, the full moon day of 
the month Vaisdkha in the yeat 
(namely Raksasi) 946 (of the Saka 
Era) in figures, (in words) when 
nine hundred years increased by 
fortysix of the Saka king had 
passed. 

In the year 12, Prabhava by name, 
of the Chalukyavikrama Era. 


In the year 21, Kala by name, of 
the Vira-Vikrama Era. 


On Sunday, Maghā constellation, 
eighth day of the dark fortnight 
of the month Margaéirsa, in the 
yeat 1607 of the Saka Era (equal 
to the year 806 of the Nepal Era. 


34. The Main Features of the System of Dating 


(i) Gradually the Vikrama Era became curtent and popular 
in northern India mostly due to the expansion of the 
ruling dynasteis from Madhya Bharata and Rajasthana 


p. 187. 


3 [.4.5.B., Vol. X, p. 290. 


4 Ibid. Vol. X, p. 197. 


5 Haraprasad Sastri, Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected paper MSS belonging 


eS ope a ee 
1 Mulgund Ins. of Krsna II, Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 192. 
2 Mirja plates of Jayasithha Chalukya of Kalyana, Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, 


to the Durbar Library, Nepal. 
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to that area ; the Svetambara Jains carried it to Surastra 
and popularised it elsewhere also ; after the fall of the 
Sakas at Ujjayini, the Saka Era lost its hold in the north 
and Krta-Mālava Era renamed as the Vikrama Era 
regained its. prestige and when it was adopted by the 
astronomers and astrologets it became almost universal 
in the north. 
The Harsa Era, the Newar Era? the Traikutaka, 
the Kalachuri or the Chedi Era? and the Laksmana- 
sena Erat , which were started or adopted during this 
period, had almost local currency and could not survive 
long. The first three were replaced by the Vikrama 
Era and the last one by Fasli Era introduced by the 
Muslims in Bengal which later on was termed as Bengali 


Era (Vangabda). 


(iii) The Saka Era, the centre and home of which was Avanti, 


(iv) 


E Bee 
2 The 
Vol 


but which was once used by the Ksaharātas of 
Mahārāstra, travelled towards the Deccan and the 
South, though some of the dynasties still preferred 
their regnal years to any regular era; but slowly the 
Saka Era gained ground through the astrologers of 
the Ujjayini school and also due to the association 
of the name of Šālivāhana with it later on. 

With the Saka Era, the Kali Era was also in some 
cases used.” The latter was counted from vernal 
equinox of 3101 B.C. The era was first made known 
by Atyabhatta Sūryasiddhānta, iii, 10) in the fifth century 
A.D. The cycle of Brhaspati also came to be used. 


section 32 of this chapter. 


era was started from Oct. 20, 879 A.D.; see Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., 


. XVII, p. 246 and Ojha, Prachina-lipimala, p. 181-182. 


* According to Kielhorn this era started from August 26, 249 A.D 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. XVII, p. 299). : vo 
4 Various starting years of this era were used. Kielhorn worked out 
Oct. 7, 1179 A.D. as the initial point (Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX, p. 6). 
5 Aihole Stone Inscription of the reign of Pulikesin, Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p- 


1ff, 
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(v) The Chālukya Vikrama Era! and the Kollama Era? 
were started in the Deccan and the South respectively 
but they did not gain currency and popularity. 

(vi) There is no uniformity regarding the actual system of 
dating : 

(a) Dating is both in verse and prose as required 
by the document. : 

(b) The years are mentioned often in words and 
figures both and sometimes in figures only. 

(c) In elaborate dating year, month, fortnight, date, 
day, constellation, yoga etc. ate given; in a few 
inscriptions parvas are also mentioned. 

(d) In simpler dating only years are given. 

(e) In many cases the dates are expressed not in 
figures or common words but through significant 
symbolic words; it was a peculiar device of 
Indian astrologers. 


1 Vikramaditya VI, the later Chālukya rule of Kalyani started this era 
in 1075-76 A.D. (Ojha: Prachina-lipimala, p, 181-2). It lasted for 
about 100 years. 

2 This era was started in 824-25 in order to commemorate some event 
connected with Kollama, a town on the western coast of Travanacore. 
The era had a very restricted currency, but it is still persisting in Malabar 
(Ind. Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 54). 
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Antatiksadevalipi, 28 
Antariksalipi, 24 
Antastha, 14 


Antiquity of the art of writing in 


India, 1-22 
Anudrutalipi, 25 
Anulomalipi, 24 
Anunāsika, 50 
Anustubha, 14 
Anusvāra, 50 
Apara-Gauadi-lipi, 27 
Apiéali, 12 
Appolodotos, coins of, 64 
Aramaic, 45, 55 
Arbuda, 15 
Arhats, 132, 152 
Arthagastra, 10, 23 
Aryabhtta, 220 
Aryan, 1 
Aryavarta, 135 
Arya-vasudhara, 156 
Asādha, 218 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 59 
Asikanagara, 133 


Ašoka, 23, 50-1, 90, 102, 132, 146, 


160, 169, 180, 182 


A$okan inscriptions, 9, 10, 19, 169 


Astadhyayi, 11-12, 13, 23 
Asuralipi, 24, 26 
Asuravijayi, 135 

A$vina, 172 
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Athatvaveda, 14 
Audumbarayana, 13 
Angadiya, 130 
Aurnanabha, 13 
Aupamanyava, 13 
Auspicious Symbols, 112-3 
Avanti, 205 

Ayasa-livi, 24, 28 

Ayaskara, 95 

Ayuta, 15 


B 
Babington, 60 
Baddha-mangala, 113, 149 
Badli inscription, 21 
Bahasatimitra, king, 134 
Bahula, 112 : 
Baladhikrta, 96 
Ballalasena, 217 
Bambhi, 23 
Bana, 82 
Bandhuvarman, 124, 136 
Barņāsa, 143 


- Benediction, 156-160 


Benfey, 41, 83 

Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription, 
149, 153, 170 

Bhadra, 217 

Bhadrapada, 142, 188 

Bhagabhadra, 126, 138, 149, 184 . 

Bhagavata, 138, 153 

Bhapavatisütra, 23 

Bhagavat-pratima, 141 

Bhallaka, 128 

Bhānugupta, 146 

Bhāratavarsa, 133 

Bhārata war, 218 

Bhāravi, 179 

Bhāradvāja, 12 

Bharukachha, 143 

Bhāskara, 155 

Bhatta Bālachandra, 139 

Bhattiprolu, 20, 79 
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Bhaumadevalipi, 24, 27 

Bhogachandra, 175 

Bhogavaiya, 23 

Bhojakas, 133 

Bhojana-matapas (Mandapas), 141 

Bhojana-šālās, 141 

Bhumichhidra-nyāya, 130 

Bhūrjapatra, 7, 68 

Bigabha, 141 

Bindusāra, 181 

Bodal, pillar inscriptions, 60 

Bodhi-vtiksa, 113 

Bothling, 17 

Bothon, W. H. 61 

Bower, 69, 105 

Brahmi, 3, 4, 39 

Brihmanas, 14, 27, 143, 162; 176, 
177, 178 

Brahmavallilipi, 24 Pan 

Brahmi, 1, 2, 5, 18, 19, 20 23; 24, 
ZY, LOS S30), Sy Gil, Sesh, = OS 

. 101-3, 106 

Brahmanical literature, 4, 9-17 

Brass, 82 ; 

Brhajjfianakosa, 72, 75 

Brhativiraja, 14 

Brhaspati, 3, 220 

Bricks, 77 

Bronze, 82 

Buddha, 152, 204 

Buddhism, 174 

Buddhist Literature, 7-9, 21 

Budhagupta, 92, 208-9 

Buhler, W. G., 2, 6, 8, 9, 17, 19, 37, 
40, 41, 43-44, 47, 48, 49, 50-1, 
63, 65, 72, 96, 102 

Burnell, 1, 99 

Burns, Sir Alexander, 64 


C 
Canon, his view on origin of Brahmi 
Script, 42 
Chaga, 161 
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Chaitra, 217 

Chaitya, 113, 141, 161 

Chakamapatha, 141 

Chakradasa, 175 

Chakralipi, 24, 28 

Chakravakas, 159 

Chakravarman, 12 

Chālukya Vikrama Era, 219, 221 

Chālukyas, 117-8, 145, 178 

Chanchu, 128 

Chandamukha-thera, 174 

Chandra, 153 

Chandragupta, 181, 211 

Charakas, 143 

Charmaširas, 13 

Chastana, 196 

Chaturāsitivasa, 180 

Chatugabha, 141 

Chatuspada, 14 

Chetiraja-vasa-vardhana, 132 

Chetiya-ghara, 141 

Chhandas, 13 

Chedi Era, 218, 220 

China, encylcopedia 
of, 24, 26 

Chitravarman, 213 

Chitravarman Senapati, 176 

Cholas, 118 

Commemorative, 146-8 


of, 25; lipi 


Conservation and maintenance of 
Records, 148 

Corrections, 110 

Copper, 79 

Cotton, cloth, an ancient writing 


material, 72 

Cunningham, 36, 37, 48, 63, 65, 
77, 78 

Cust, R. N. 45 

Curtius, Q., 7, 67, 84 


D 
Dahamika, 143 
Daksamitrā, 172 
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Daksiņalipi, 24, 27 

Daksiņāpatha, 135, 143 

Dama, 161 

Damana, 143 

Damili, 24 

Dānapattra, 79 

Darada, 26 

Daradalipi, 24, 26 

Dašakumāra-charita, 74, 86 

Dašaratha, 140, 182, 183 

Dašapura, 138, 143 

Dagottarapada-Sandhilikhita-lipi, 25 

David, Rhys, 89 

Debir, 91 : 

Deeke, his view on the origin of the 
Brahmi script, 42 

Devadeva, 153 

Devadevasa Vāsudevasa, 138 

Devalipi, 24, 28 

Devānāmpriya, 153 

Deveputta, 142, 157 

Devasimhadeva, (Mahāraja Sāndhi- 
Viggrahika), 175 

Devir, 91 

Dhamma, 126-7, 132, 
165, 169 

Dhammalipi, 126, 156, 169 

Dhamma Mahāmatras, 127 

Dhamma-mangala, 157, 

Dhamma-nandi-thera, 174 

Dhammapada, 104, 105 

Dhamma-vijaya, 131 

Dhanada, 135 

Dhanika, 122 

Dharaņipreksaņalipi, 25 

Dharma, 153, 164 

Dhatma-chakra, 113 

Dharmalekhin, 94 

Dharma-$āstra, 120, 174 

Dharmavidhi, 72 

Dharmavijaya, 135 

Dhauli, 103 

Digambara, 181 


156, 160-1, 


160, 169 
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Dikshit, Shankara Balakrishna, 39 
Dinik, 143 

Dip, 56 

Dipi, 23, 56 

Dipikara, 91 

Direction of Writing, 99-103 
Ditinger, David, 2, 33, 38, 39, 45 
Divira, 91, 96 

Divasa, 112 

Divirapati, 91 

Diviras, 91 

Diyumeta, 133 

Documents, Validity of, 119 
Donative, 140-6 

Dosapuriya, 23: 

Dowson, 36 

Dravidalipi, 24, 27 

Dravidian, 24, 30 

Drstam, 150 

Dundubhi, 219 

Dūtaka, 112, 146, 175 

Dūtaka Devanandasvami, 175 
Dviruttarapada-Sandhilikhita-lipi, 25 


E 
Egyptian, 34 
Elamite, 32, 33, 34 
Engraved or incised script, 28 
Eran, the coin legend, 19 
Epics, Great Epics, 10, 34 
Etarhis, 15 
Eulogistic, 131-137 


F 
Fa-hien, 79 
Fan, 5, 25 
Fasli Era, 220 
Fa-wan-shu-lin, 5, 25, 52 
Fleet, J. F., 48, 150, 187 
Foreign scripts, 26 
Führer, 77 

G 
Gabhadara, 141 
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Gaddhe-galas, 168 
Gajalaksmi, 116 
Gālava, 12 
Gamdhavva-livi, 24 
Gaņaka, 15, 92 
Ganamukhya, 202 
Ganana, 8 
Ganapati, 117 
Gaņapatināga, 135 
Gaņāvattalipi, 25, 28 
Gandharvalipi, 24, 27 
Gandhatvas, 27 
Gaņeša, 10 

Ganga, 134, 174, 214 
Gangas, 151, 214 
Gāngeya Eta, 215 
Gaņitalivi, 24, 28 
Gaņiyalivi, 24 
Ganjadivira, 91 
Gārgya, 12, 13 
Gatuda, 115, 117 
Garuda-ketu, 155 
Garudalipi, 24, 27 
Garutmadanka, 115 
Gāthā, 105, 112 
Gauda, 27 
Gayakarna Devasri, 218 
Gāyatrī, 14 
Ghara-mukha, 141 
Ghatotkacha, 211 
Ghosa, 14 
Gimhāņa, 112 
Girnar, 103 
Godfey, 69 

Gold, 78 
Goldstücker, 17 
Goratha-giri, 133 
Govinda, 175 
Grahasthapana, 73 
Grantha, 12 

Grhya, 11 
Grhyasütras, 11, 83 
Grierson, 63 
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Grisma, 112, 213 
Grouping of letters and words, 104-5 
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Indravarman, 214 
Indus Valley Script, 30-35, 101, 
123-124 


Gupta, 160, 178 

Gupta Era, 129, 213, 214, 215 

Guttas, 117 

Gwalior Stone Inscriptions of Mihira- 
kula, 164 


H 

Halvey, Joseph, 41 

Harappa, 29, 30, 100, 123, 126, 137 

Harisena, 175 

Harrington, J. H., 60 

Harsa, 118, 130, 164, 212, ; Era of, 
216 

Harsa, Sri, 215, 216 

Harsavardhana, 82 

Hasta, 216 

Hathigumpha inscription (of Khāra- 
vela), 132, 155 

Heliodoros, (Besnagar Garuda Pillar 
Inscription of), 137 

Hemakara, 95 

Hemanta, 112, 172, 185, 196 

Heras, H. Rev., 31 

Hincks, 83 

Hiuen Tsang, 5, 69, 79 

Hoernle, 63 

Hrozny, 66 

Hultzsch, 48 

Hūņalipi, 24, 26 

Huünas, 204 

Hunter, G. R., 32, 66, 101 

Hwui li, 69 


Idānims, 15 

Iksvākurāja, 154 

Iksvākus, 158, 171, 173 
Imprecation, 164-168 

Indica, 6 

Indra, 135, 153 

Indraji, Pt. Bhagawanlal, 187 


Initiation, 149-152 

Ink, as a material of writing, 83-86 
Isānadeva, 215 

I$ānavarman, 216 

Instruments of writing, 86-7 

Invocation, 152-156 ° 
Iran, 83 

I$varadāsa, 175 


J 

Jahangir, 212 
Jainas, their works, 4, sūtras of, 

24, 23 
Jānapadam, 120, 122 
Jātakas, 7, 73, 78, 89 
Jaugada, 103 
Javanāli, 23 
Jayadāsa, 175 
Jayapatram, 120, 121 
Jensen, 41 
Jones, William, 61 
Jyestha, 175, 213, 218 
Jyotis, 13 


K 

Kadambas, 117, 174, 214 
Kaiser, 197 
Kākapada, 111 
Katachchuris, 116, 151 
Kalachuri Era, 218, 220 
Kālidāsa, 4, 67, 179 
Kali Age, 218 
Kali Era, 220 
Kalinga, 132, 214; inscriptions of, 

108; adhipati of, 133 
Kalpa, 13 
Kalpa-tatu, 134 
Kāmsyakara, 95 
Kanātilipi, 24, 27 
Kaņaswa, 92 
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Kaniska, 79, 157, 196-198 
Karana, 93-94, 216 
Karanin, 94 

Karabcna, 143 
Karle, 149 
Karnataka, 147 
Karņika, 93, 24 
Kārpāsika pata, 72 
Kartika, 215 

Kašyapa, 12 
Kathāsaritsāgara, 85 
Katthakya, 13 
Katyayana-smrti, 74 
Kautilya, 10, 23 

Kautsa, 13 

Kāyastha, 91-93 

Kavirāja, 135 

Kavya, 94, 136 
Kharāsalera, 142 
Khāravela, 134, 173, 186, 


Kharosthi, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 
52-58, 64, 65, 78, 102, 103, 104, 105 


Kharosthi Dhammapada, 69, 105 
Khhašas, 26 

Khasyalipi, 24, 26 

Kia-lu, 25 

Kinnaralipi, 24, 27 

Kollama Era, 221 

Kotivarsa, 92 

Konow, Sten, 52, 187 

Krsna, 158, 204 

Krta-Malava Era, 220 


Keaharata, 141, 143, 149, 161, 171, 


190, 220 
Ksatrapa Nahapāna, 143 
Ksatrapas, 161, 171, 190 
Ksatrapa Vanaspata, 170 
Ksemendra, 91, 97 
Ksipras, 15 


Kumāragupta, 116, 124, 127, 175, 


204, 207, 208 
Kumārasambhava, 67 
Kumāri-parvāta, 134 
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Kumārāmātya, 136, 175 
Kundala, 111 
Kusaņa, 161, 170 


L 
Laksmaņasena Era, 217, 220 
Lalitavigraharāja, 148 
Lalitavistara, 4, 8, 24, 73, 86 
Langdon, 65 
Lankāvatāra, 70 
Lassen, 36 
Laudation, 160-64 
Leather, 74-75 
Lekha, 8 
Lekhaka, 9, 88, 90 
Lekhanī, 86 
Lekhapaticbā$ikā, 96 
Lekhapratilekhalipi, 25 
Libi, 23 
Libikara, 90 
Line, 103-4 
Lingatobhadra, 73 
Lipi, 12, 23 
Lipikara, 12, 90 
Lipišālā, 8 
Lohakara, 95 
Lokaprakāša, 91, 92, 97 
Lüder, 187 
Ludwig, 53 


Macartna, 70 

Madana, 173 

Madanapāla, 217 

Mādhava. 144 
Madhyaksara-Vistaralipi, 24, 28 
Magadhalipi, 24, 27 

Māgadhas, 134 

Māgha, 176, 217, 219 

Magical, 124-5 


Mahā-Asvayuja-Samvatsara, 210 


Mahābhārata, 10, 12, 88 
Mahādaņdanāyaka, 136, 175 
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Mahāmātras, 127-8 Maukharis, 215 
Mahameghavahana, 132 Mayudāma, 128 
Mahoragalipi, 24, 28 Mayūrāksa, 177 

| Mahāsāmghika, 171 Max Mūller, 1, 9 

| Mahāssari, 24 Megasthenes, 6, 7 

| Mahasthana Stone-plaque Ins., 20, 161 Mela, 83 

| Mahāvagga, 8, 89 Melananda, 84 
Mahāvijayaprāsada, 133 Melanandayate, 84 
Mahavira, 180, 181 Melandhu, 84 Y 
Mahāvišākha, 218 Melandhuka, 84 
Mahāyāna, 157 Mellet, Sir Charles, 61 
Mahesari, 24, 27 Menander, 64, 192 
Maintenance and Conservation of Meriggi, 65 

Records, 148 Merutunga-sūri, 181 
Mālava Era, 124, 127, 216 Mesopotamia, 32 
Mālavagaņa, 200 Metals, 78-83 
Mālavas, 200, 204 Mihirakula, 211 
Mamallapuram, 60 2 Mohenjodaro, 29, 30, 123, 126, 137 
Mānava Kalpasūtra, 17 Mrgachakralipi, 24, 27 
Mānavāšitikata, 128 Mueller, Otfried, 41 
Mandalas, 73 Muhūrtas, 14 
Mandasor Prašasti, 106 
Mandasore Stone. Inscription, 124, N 

127, 136, 137 Nāgalipi, 24, 27 
Mangala, 105, 179 i Nagaradivira, 91 
Mangala-Mahašri, 179 Nāgas, 27 
Mangalyalipi, 24, 27 Nālandā, 116 
Mangalam Mahāšrib, 179 Namokāra Mantras, 79 
Manuals for Clerks and Writers 96-97 Nanamgola, 143 
Manu-smrtikaranam, 93 Nanda Era, 133 
Manusyalipi, 24, 27 Nandi, 114, 116 
Mārgaširsa, 215, 219 Nārada-Smrti, 3 
Markatasāgara, 130 Nasika, 143 
Marshall, John Sir, 31 , Naya-thera, 174 
Mathura, 128 Nearchos, 6, 71, 84 
Mātrkāxthāpana, 73 Nepal Era, 219 
Matsya, 114 Newar Era, 220 
Masi, 83-86 Nigamas, 124 
Masikupika, 84 Niksepalipi, 25-28 
Masibhanda, 84 Nirvana, 154, 157, 158, 171 
Masipatra, 84 Niyuta, 15 
Masson, Ch., 64 Norris, E., 65 
Maudagalya, 13 Nyatbuda, 15 
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O 
Ojha, MM. Pt. Gaurishankar Hira- 
chand, 180 
Omissions, 110-111 
Orientation (of individual signs and 
letters), 99 
Ornamentation, 118-9 


P 
Pāda, 112, 169 
Padma, 114 
Paharaiyā, 23, 21 
Paišāchi, 59 
Paksa-dina, 112 
Palzographical Formule, 144-179 
Pallavas, 118, 151, 174, 213 
Panchagabha, 141 
Pandavas, 59 
Panini, 11, 12, 13, 23 
Panis, 32 
Panjtar Stone Inscriptions, 157 
Pāniya-bhājana, 141 
Pānīyaka, 141 
Pankti, 14 
Pannavana Sūttra, 4, 23 
Paper, its antiguity as a writing 
material, 71-72 
Pārada, 143 
Parākramānka, 135 
Paramāras, 16 
— Parameé$varatantra, 70 
Parigha-Yoga, 218 
Paráva, 79 
Pagination, 109-110 
Pašupati, 158 
Pata, 72 
Pataliputra, 6 
Pathaka, 130 
Patika, 72 
Pattopādhyāya, 96 
Patra-mafijari, 97 
Pattika, 171 
Pattra, 109 
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Paulindi, 24 

Pauša, 176, 215, 217 

Pedhika, 141 

Phalguna, 216 

Phalaka, 74 

Phoenician, 1, 34, 41 
Pictographic scripts, 27 
Pinaki, 155 

Piprahwa Buddhist Vase Inscription, 

20, 132, 153, 168 

Pisājipadaka, 144 

Pithunda, 133 

Polimdi, 24, 27 

Positive Evidence, 17-22 
Pothaka, 89 

Prabhāsa, 143 
Prabhāvaka-Charita, 205 
Prabhāvati Gupta, 213 
Prabhusimha, 175 

Prāchinika, 142 

Prādešikas, 127 

Prakrtis, 40 

Prajfíapanam, 120 112 
Prajfia-paramita-hrdayasitra, 70 . 
Pranas, 15 

Pran Nath, 32 

Prardha, 15 

Prasadalekhya, 122 

Prašastis, 83, 94 

Prastha, 109, 142 
Prakšepalipi, 25, 28 
Pratisakhyas, 17 

Prthvi Deva Raja Srimat, 218 
Prausthapada, 129 

Pravaras, 145 

Pravarasena II, 213 

Prayuta, 15 

Prinsep, James, 41, 62-64 
Priyadar$i, king, 126, 132, 140, 146, 

165, 169 

Profession of Writing, 88-98 
Proto-Elamite, 32-33 
Provincial scripts, 26 


Me QT oe 


Pon sirs 
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Pukkharasārīya, 23, 26 
Pulikešin TI, 137 
Pulindas, 24, 27 
Pulumavi, 185 
Punctuation, 105-109 
Puranas, 34 

Purohita, 121 
Purusamedha, 15 
Purusas, 129 
Pütvavidehalipi, 24, 27 
Puskara-sāri, 24 
Puskarasāriya, 26 
Puspalipi, 24, 27 
Pusta, 68 

Pustaka, 68 

Pustapāla, 175 
Pusyabhūtis, 215, 216 


Puthi, 68 Q 
Qualifications of a clerk, 95 
R 


Rajakiyam, a type of documents, 120 

Rajalipikara, 90 

Rājasūya, 133 

Rajatarangint, 91, 92, 96 

Rajjukas, 127 

Raksasi, 219 

Ramayana, 10 

Ragi-mandala-yantra, 79 

Rsitapastapta-lipi, 25 

Rāstrakūtas, 117, 118, 147 

Rathikas, 133 

Rattas, 117 

Records, 
vation, 148 

Rekhāpati, 87 

Religious, records, 

Rigveda, 14, 15 

Rochette, Raoul de, 41 

Rohini, 200 

Roth, 17 

Royal writs, procedure, 122 

Rtvik, 121 

Rudradáman, 129 


maintenance and conser- 


126-127 


A APT SET 


Rudrasena, 188 
Rudrasimha, 188 
Rüpa, 8 
Rupakara, 94 


Sāgaralipi, 26 

Sahasra, 15 

Sahi Huviska, 142 

Saiva, 153 

Saka-kāla, 192 

Saka kings, 218 

Sākalya, 13 

Saka-Kusaņas, 135 

Sakapuri, 13 

Sakārilipi, 24 

Sakas, 158, 170, 215, 219, 220 

Saka-Samvat, 192 

Saka-nrpa-kala, 191 

Saka-nrpati-rājyābhiseka-Samvatsara, 
191 

Sākatāyana, 13 

Sākhās, 145 

Sākta, 153 

Sākyas, 20 

Salākās, 73 , 

Sālivāhana, 192, 205, 220 

Samāsapati, 87 

Samavāyānga Sūttra, 4 

Sambodhi, 182 

Samdhi, 14 

Samkarsana, 153 

Samgha, 165 

Samāja, 165 

Samgrahakāras, 120 

Samkhyā-lipi, 24 

Samprasarana, 51 

Samudra, 15 

Samudragupta, 134-136, 158, 203 

Samvatsara, 112 

Samyuktagana, 69 

Sūnka-prsthā, 110 

Sindhivigrahādhikrta, 91 
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Sandhivigrahika, 95, 136, 146, 175 
Sankha, 114 
Sāntamūla, Ehubula Sri, 173 
Sanskrit lexicons, 90 
Sarngin, 158 

Sarasvati, 4, 39 
* Sarukamāna, 142 
Sarvabhutatudgrahaņilipi, 25 
Sarvarutsamgrahaņilipi, 25 
Sarvasarasamerahanilipi, 25 
Sarvastivadi, 171 
Sarvatobhadra, 73 
Sarvausadha-nisyandalipi, 25 
Sāsanam, 120, 121 

Sāsanas, 95, 130, 144, 145 
Sāsnin, 93 

Sāstrāvattalipi, 25, 28 

Sata, 15 

Satabalāksa, 13 

Sataka, 86 

Sātakarņi, 133 

Satapada, 14 

Satapatha Brahmana, 15 
Sātavāhanas, 149, 158, 171 
Sātavāhana, Andhra, 214 
Scribes, Historical, 97 
Seals, 114-118 

Sectarian scripts, 27 
Seleukos, 192 

Semetic alphabet, 32, 40, 41, 46 
Senaka, 13 * 
Senart, Emile, 41, 63 
Shahjahan, 212 
Shamasastri, R., 37 
Sharma, Radhakant, 60 
Shorthand, 28 

Siddham, 113, 146, 149, 150 
Siddhas, 132, 152 
Siddhirastu, 139 

Silaharas, 118, 168 
Silākūta, 94-95 

Silpin, 94, 95 
Silver, 78-79 
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Simhavarman, 214 
Simha-yoga, 200 
Simhila, 173 
Siva, 114, 155, 158 
Siva-Skandavarman, 213 
Skandagupta, inscripsions of, 61, 62, 
129, 155, 159, 208 
Skandagupta, 140 
Skand-purana, 70 
Slokas, 112, 168 
Smith, V. A., 187 
Smrti-chandrikā, 120 
Smrtis, 6, 9, 162 
Sohgaura, copper-plate, 20 
Somadeva, Mahakavi, 148 
Sparša, 14 
Sphotāyana, 13 
Sramanera, 174 
Srauta, 11 
Srāvaņa, 147, 171 
Srāvasti, 128 
Steņis, 124 
Sri, 113 
Sri-matkarnadeva, 116 
Sringeri-matha, 72 
Stiprabhasuri, 73 . 
Stevenson, James, 62 
Sthaulasthin, 13 
Stone, 75-77 
Subahita Gotiputa, 90 
Subhadatta, 175 
Sudaršana, 125, 176 
Suddha, 112 
Sūdra, 93 
Sulakaksa-dina, 112 
Sülapani, 155 
Sumerian, 21, 31-32 
Sunga, 170, 184, 195 
Sūrya, 153 
Suryachakra, 114 
Surya-siffhānta, 220 
Sūtra, 11 
Sutrapitaka, 79 
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Suttānta, 7 
Suvanna-pātta, 2 
Svahasta, 146 
Svara, 14 
Svarita, 12 
Svasti, 113, 151 
Svastika, 12, 111, 113, 132, 149 
Svastyastu, 174 

T 
Tadāka, 141 
Tadapatra, 68, 69 
Taksašilā, 138 
Talapatra, 9, 79 
Tamrakara, 95 
Tamrapatra, 78 
'Tāmrašāsana, 79, 81 
Tāntrika, 79 
Tātā, 114 
Taylor, 42 
Taxila, 20, 79 
Technigue, of writing, 99-119 
Tevanaiya, 24 
Thomas, Edward, 36 
Tilabhattaka, 175 
Tilaka, B. G., 39, 40 
Tin, 83 
'Tirthankaras, 152, 156 
Tod, James, 60 
'Tormana, 210 
'Traikütaka Era, 22 

- Traikutkas, 116, 151 

Tramira, 133 
Tribal, Scripts 27 
Tribhuvanānkuša, 118 
Trikaveni, 128 
Trilokasara, 181 
Tripada, 14 
Triratna, 113 
Trirašmi, 144 
Tristubha, 14 
Troyer, Capt., 60 
Tughlaq, Feroz Shah, 59 
Tali, 86 
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Tūlikā, 86 

Tūz, 68 

Types of records, 120-148 
U 

Udāna-Sutta of Buddha, 148 

Ugralipi, 24 

Ugras, 27 

Ujjayinī, 205 

Unmilita, 95 

Upadeša-sāstra, 79 

Upanisadas, 14 

Uparagaudalipi, 24 

Upasthana-salas, 141 

Upathāna, 141 

Urdhva-dhanurlipi, 24, 27 

Usavadāta, 143 

Usman, 14 

Utkattita, 95 

Utkirna, 95 

Utksepalipi, 25, 28 

Uttarakurudvipalipi, 24, 26 

Uttarapatha, 134 

Uvimikastusa, 194 

V 


Vāhiyaka, 140 
Vaišākha, 129, 176, 214, 217, 219 
Vaisņava, 153 
Vaišya, 93 
Vājasaneyi Samhitā, 15 
Vajracharyas, 90 
ajralipi, 25, 28 
MET 116, 151, 160, 174, 178, 213 
Valabhi, 96, 212-15 
Validity of Documents, 119 
Vangalipi, 24, 21 
Vapi, 141 
Varaha, 117 
Vararuchi, 97 
Varga, 36 
Varna, 13, 93 
Varnaka, Wooden pen, 96 
Varnasamkata, 93 
Varnavartika, 86 
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Varuna, 135, 153 Visnuvardhana, Mandsor stone 
Vasava, 153 Inscription of 159 
Vasavadatta, 75, 90 Vigvamitra, taught letters to Buddha, 8 
Vasistha, 120 Vigvavarman, the Gangadhar Stone 
Vasu, 173 Inscription of, 159 
Vasudeva, 153, 155 Votive, 137-40 
Vasula, 175 Vrātya Ksattriya, 93 i 
Vāyumarualipi, 24, 28 Vrddhi, 216 | 
Vedas, authors of, were familiar with Vyākaraņa, 13 
the art of writing, 13, 15 Vyañjana, 14 | 
Vedic Literature, refers to high figures Vyasa, 6, 10, 121 
involving the knowledge of written W 1 
arithmetic, 15, 22 Waddel, 31 | 
Vicharasreni, 181 Weber, 41, 43, 83 
Vidhika, 174 Wilford, 61 
Vidyadharadhivasa, 133 Wilkins, Charles, 60 
Vidyādharis, 127 Wilson, 41 
Vidyanulomalipi, 24 Winternitz, 9, 40 | 
Vigraharāja of Ajmer, 148 Wooden Boards, 73-74 | 
Vijñāneśvara, 92 Writing materials, 67-87 | 
Vijñānika, 95 Y | 
Vikrama, 214-216, 220 Yādavas, 118, 147, 168 
Vikramāditya, 97, 190, 202, 204, 216 Yajamāna, 16 | 
Viksepalipi, 25, 28 Yajūasātkarni, 185 | 
Viksepāvartalipi, 25 Yajfiavalkya-Smrti, 92, 93, 114, 119, | 
Vimišritalipi, 25, 28, 29 122 | 
Vindhyaśakti II, 213 Yajurveda, 15 
Vinayapitaka, praises art of writing, Yakha, 141 
7, 73, 19, 89 Yaksa, 27, 141 : 
Vinaya-vibhasa-Sastra, 79 Yakéalipi, 24, 27 
Vīranirvāņa Samvat, 180, 181 Yama, 153 
Virapurusadatta-Sti, 172, 173 Yāska, 13 
Vira-Vikrama Era, 219 Yavanāni, 12, 23, 26 
Visarga, 50 Yerragudi, 48 
Viéakha, 218 Yoga, 216 
Visnu, 115, 155, 156, 177 Yojanas, 213 
Visnupada, 177 Yuktas, 127 
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Table No. I—Indus Valley Script (p. 30) 


> 


e MUX A OMA 

$ U UK u 
kT ASEN 
2 00 | 3 
$ Q Ul wu 
Wo dw 
A 


9 ud 


E Sx EK K g BH o 
xK 
cs 
E. 
sd 
E 
=> 


a gr a unum "4 K g R XX 


ceeaac ada S sā ds 
ar 
> 


EE 
pa ow 
SA. 
S55 
>> + pj M 
S. sia” 


reer = > KR RA HH 
LM o g O SS 


5 X > 


Gh y 
we qu 
«= 


5 


x 


nn 
BET 
A w 
DIE. 
h d 
E 
n R8 
U B 
r^ EB 
: B A 
er 
e fL, M 
+ av 
p 8 
=I 


yxev 
> Ww 


KR oe we 
ES 


x < 
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— eai 


Table No. II—Early Brahmi Script (p. 35) 


| Nāgarī Roman Brahmi irNāgarī Roman Brahmt 


| í | 


pu a KH XH |e ft ccece 
| | 2- om & wore (|5 tha 000D 
| | s 3 viras rm tue gr 
Eti. 7 i 2 E 
f 5 En » TI es a ll 
ae Se A EA Ad 
37 @ b U te 000 
a | & de pP 
9 3 Me CEA TRES TESI uw dh DPdDDAY 
40 A ve q ma SI 
pn 7 0 poav> Jeu EU 
0x 5 0 0 "wo be bbb 
13 m 0 "7L E si ha gaga 
4 Ñ div [Sy bla qd d mad 
uu e T Oe T NP GP T m BYY BY 
l 16 e c 3 P» vot 
D. 9. — uu r |3 EM 
Or ke 991211 It pa) al dd 
9 1 g. ANAAA TF v 644650 
lia ut. we p n 6 V | ee 
ms woe. q Aa bas 
22 1 a 44444 *w 4 JA 6o) b 
ag & de g6408 |E ^ YEU 
ati v meo uo Nn 
2$ th gha [ueque p A ro 
Ex ma hh h EU j?* 
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Table No. III—Comparison 


Table No. IV—Forced derivation of Brahmi (p. 47) 
betwen Aramaic and Brahmi (p. 44) 


eee 5 STE Roman Phonetic Brahmi Phonetic 
„Phonetic Aramaic Brahmi S.N. 


el 


Value! Characters Characters Value Value 
| a [arm Jxxxx HANK |], A ASĀ ga | 
|a ded) US? Og D da D dha 
a lmam AAA ANA % 2 1,2 E j^ 

TIMERE 
(st co man bt EDI] sl J g^ J ta 
epa @ 79160? ije] L la E w 
Peaga e 9 Ho 
eraco eh bbb |} ge} U ^» .vU pa. 
|» cay m % AhA 9 X ksa dc Ka 
| (o zw (A) Laan bb V pil 2 % V 0 
Tu RCA) 0445 T V t 
| tena @) LL oL Au J Arabic | 
|o (da 0). % 79t 887% 1 4 A | ne 
|i ga a) 55 9j L7 rec oun de 
ls macy 273 Lbk no b va 


june) VV DAD 
loi en 2231 bē 
ME 
19 lara (2) (0074 + T 
20 ti 405; M) 
zia av V y V DAA 
a2 m, a F7 Ap A hA 
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Table No. V—Derivation of Table No. VI—Kharosthi Script (p. 52 
Brahmi from Indus Valley Script (p. 51) oe pees o0 


Phonetic B 1 _; Indus 
Value 1ahmi Valley 
Script. I 


Nagri Roman Kharosthi Nagari Roman Kharosthi +f 


ee) + 
E. G is 3 
ee a 2-3 ET | 
g le z uz TL |2 
R ^Y uS VU 
PH m5 
q L dm 7 
op Son A BC 
ko cel eee S c | 
desc K gs | 
t A IAS T l T7? W pe cpm 
t O () Do o mop 
Vee uw -— uM 
ri || oua en 
4 x J own aV a mo c ly 
vāli g: h Wee DA 
le ec s. Rc ayy re A 
4 U a Me CZ m ds aw 
uu a wj 
Ó 9 a [eo MA 2 sa (VA 
A A g ma © Aa] |. 
Dd 9 s. cto R 
wo iN a 0d: MW a 
a p yy e 
^4 ha y A 
osu a 


~ 1 Phonetic values not yet determined. 
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Table No. s between Aramaic, Kharosthi, and Brahmi (pp. 55-57) 


oo a 
a xXKx 1] a 
du tā „490 J a 
Br M A A yu 
ana ay ups [J 
+ aranan 14 NE 
aa. 5 a ae eae dd > 
S sīku VA y (de € 
i& cy Mh) 1 MS 
ua leh S AHA 
ūdru 
THI 
cate 


al tag AA 

Cosh F C1 

(A) gu jM 1] 
ša (9) uy 9 AA vLuv+ YYYY 


asv c set ot (S JE 
uuu e S» tt 
me Cole dU MEE [1 SAA 


SU oy) a L 6 
wd (7) tw eh PP Uu 
Qu ON ma da vu vi 
ko U0] jgy2 ki 
Ray vx eV? nn AN a 
xu cU Mb. 1) 


: In the Nāgari Characters.. 
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104 
110 
110 
113 
115. 
115 
121 
122 
124 
130 
130 
133 
136 
139 
144 
144 
145 


Para 
Fn. 2 


2 (i) 
2 (iii) 
2 (iiia) 
3 

4(1) 


-Fn. 1 


Fn. 3 
Fn. 3 
3 

Fn. 1 
(xiv) 
2 

2 

2 (i) 
En. 1 
2 (vb) 


Line 


TO qu 
Ne Pr WY O AI 


DD fp = 


ERRATA 
Incorrect Cortect 
Kat tat 
pedastal pedestal 
fafa: fafa: 
and Aśoka of Ašoka 
Hetodouts Herodotus 
viwel vowel 
Mohenidato Mohenjodato 
Indicarm Indicarum 
lateady already 
aseties ascetics 
Vigrahatainataka > Vigraharajanataka 
Vinaya-Pittaka ^ Vinayapitaka 
statutes statues 
Ho qur 
Srotiya Srotriya 
specimen specimens 
scoting scotching 
yellon yellow 
Badha-matügala  Baddha-matīgala 
generalogy genealogy 
Gatudamadanka Garutmadanka 
faoa: fifa: 
ofaa ofta 
wcithing weighing 
oraraa gR RNARO 
viv xiv 
petmenent permanent 
generalogy genealogy 
749 479 
gad UT 
patents parents 
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147 
149 
155 
155 
157 
158 
158 
161 
161 
163 
164 
164 
164 
164 
165 
166 
166 
167 
167 
167 
170 
171 


188 
191 
191 
194 
197 
208 
208 
211 
221 
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m 


Incorrect 
progess 
eartiest 
ATACTĀT 
fafsrarfafamm o 
beautitude 
ofdat o 
ofiqo 
insgalled 
affictions 
TAVAI 

is 

BEATA SA-Aq-AGo 
ahead 

gis 

ESSE! 
qeirgro 
SETA: 

lack 

Give 

Freat 

There 


tecatds ksahatātas 


HEA TET 
accociated 
amatio 
Scytho-Parthians 
One 

qoaa 0 
constelation 
intruderrs 

rule 


Cottect 
progress 
earliest 
quiera 
fafariata o 
beatitude 
farda fnt o 
ofeto 
installed 
afflictions 
samia 
are 
SEFITRIIEqqada c 
qrsa 
zato 
aaa 
qeafittigro 
SR: 
lac 
Five 
Great 
Three 
tecotds of the 
Ksaharatas 
WEIECTTUT 
associated 
THAT To 
Scythio-Patthians 
On 
TEAC aTo 
constellation 
intruders 
tuler 
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or ra 


SETH 


Ces 


== IET 
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as 
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P — 22 ui, 


ud 


er m 


a, 


ches 
n 


em 


TT 


pL. 


IERI 


í 
m 


EY 


| 


i 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


^ 


LET 


it 


